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THE FIRST STEP 


away from self-respect is 











lack of care in personal 
cleanliness; the first move 
in building up a proper 
pride in man, woman or 
child, is a visit to the 
bath-tub. You can’t be 
healthy, or pretty, or even 


You can get twice the 
value out of your toilet, 


s0od, unless you are clean. -S. 4 twice the life and vim out 
UsE HAND SAPOLIO.| © [{:. of your bath,—in fact, a 


be leases every one. 





= delightful Turkish bath 

£ sensation,— and at ten, 
THE PERFECT] [fh 1 nea ning the 
PURITY of HAND a Saving if you e Gi 


SAPOLIO makes it a very H N 
































desirable toilet article; 
it contains no animal 


fats, but is made from the 


most healthful of the 








vegetable oils. It is truly 
the “Dainty Woman's 
Friend.” Its use is a 
fine habit. 

Baie 





FOR TOILET AND BATH 


WHY TAKE - Besides all this, you will think twice as 





DAINTY CARE of| }} much of the Sapolios if you will add a 
your mouth, and me : |) cake of this remarkable toilet soap to 
sinks of pu my | tte] your outfit. It is safe for a child’s skin, 


: HAND SAPOLIO does : and surefor the mechanic's grime. Keeps ql 
not gloss them over, or] Ht the skin soft and prevents chapping. 


YOU CAN’T GUESS AT ITS VALUE. 
BUY A CAKE AND TEST IT. IT’S A WONDER. 














chemi ally dissolve their 


; health-giving oils, yet 




















clears them thoroughly by 











a method of its own. 


HAND SAPOLIO 


Unlike any other Soap in existence 


SOFT—SMOOTH—BLAND 





























-ADelightful Sensation of New Life | 


every nerve and muscle and vein responding, every pore open, 
the whole body aglow with healthy circulation, and the feeling » 
that “life’s worth living.” That's the HAND SAPOLIO 
bath. It’s the only soap that lifts a bath above a common- 
place cleansing process and makes it a delight. Try it. 












A BEAUTIFUL 
SKIN can only be se- 
cured through Nature’s 
work. Ghastly horrid imi- 
tations of beauty are made 
by cosmetics, balms, pow- 
ders, and other injurious 
compounds. They put 
a coat over the already 


‘clogged .pores of the skin 


and double the injury. 








WOULD YOU 
WIN PLACE? Be 


clean, both in and out. 


We cannot undertake 
the former task—that lies 
with yourself—but the 
latter we can aid with 
HAND SAPOLIO. 

It costs but a trifle— 


its use is a fine habit. 











HAND SAPOLIO 
neither coats over the sur- 
face, nor does it go down 
into the pores and dissolve 
their necessary oils. It 
opens the pores, liberates 
their activities, but works 
no chemical change in 
those delicate juices thatgo 
tomake up the charm and 
bloom of a healthy com- 
plexion. Test it yourself, 
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| Keeps the skin in perfect condition Should be on every washstand 
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American Poultry Advocate 


SYRACUSE, N. 


Circulation, 45,000 Copies Monthly - 





$500,000,000 Annually Produced 


By This LEADING INDUSTRY 








ibove figures would 
indicate something 
nmensity of the poul- 
stry. It represents 

s of eggs, broilers, 
rade poultry stock, 
[here is scarcely a home 
suburb which has not 
of fowls of some sort 
ose engaged entirely 
ndustry, on a large 
re too numerous to 
So enormous ts the 

3 on poultry products 
1as been an idea for 
f schemers to invent 
rm of substitute both 
and meat, but the 
the business has gone 
rd with leaps and 
intil it ranks as one of 


States. There is op- 
ty for profit in poul- 
matter to what extent 
rprise is indulged in. 
he one practical pas- 
hich is sure to be 
matter how 
scale may be upon 
is run. Young or 
n or women, all find \ 
isure and profit jand * 
erest taken by every 


, no 








American 
Poultry Advocate 


should be one of the publi- 
cations on every reading 
table in America, whether 
you keep poultry or not, 
because the subject is of 
great interest whether one is 
actively engaged in it, or 
merely following it from the 
standpoint of diversion with- 
out keeping a single chicken, 
but the fact remains that 
each year more people turn 
to the keeping of some fowls 
to their advantage financially, 
or from the standpoint of 
pleasure. If you have never 
raised fowls, it is a good 
thing to start with whatever 
conveniences you may have 
or provide, to demonstrate 
to your own satisfaction the 
wisdom of such a course, and 
the AMERICAN POULTRY 
ApvocatTE is an inexpensive 
necessity in showing you how 
to go about it and how to 
obtain the best results. You 
will not regret the invest- 
ment if you subscribe for 
this publication this year 
and indulge your possible 








people is universal. , 
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inclination afterwards. 





The Whole Thing 
in a Nutshell 








Per 


200 Eggs a Year 
Hen 


How to Get 
Them 














xth edition of the book, 


vised, 


‘200 Eggs a Year Per Hen,’’ is now 
enlarged, and in Pr rewritten ; 96 pages. Contains 
r things the method of feeding by which Mr. S. D. Fox, of 
‘. H., won the prize of $100 in gold offered by the manu- 

a _well- known condition powder for the best egg record 

ter months. Simple as a, b, c,—and yet we guarantee 

ens to laying earlier and to induce them to lay more eggs 

her method under the sun. The book also contains a recipe 

ge food and tonic used by Mr. Fox, which brought him in one 
lay 68 eggs from 72 hens; and for five days in succession from 


the same flock 64 eggs a day. Mr. E. F. Chamberlain, of Wolfboro, N. H.. 
says: **By following the methods outlined in your book I obtained 1,496 
eggs from or R. I. Reds in the.month of January, 1902.” From 14 pullets 
picked at random out of a farmer’s flock the author got 2,999 eggs in 
one year—an average of over 214 eggs apiece. It has been my ambition 
in writing ‘‘200 Eggs a Year Per Hen” to make it the standard book on 
egg production and profits in poultry. Tells all there is to know, and 
tells it in a plain, common-sense way. Price, 50 cents, or with a year’s 
subscription to the American Poult Advocate, both for 65c., or given 
as a premium for four yearly subscriptions at 25c. each. 


Our Paper is handsomely illustrated, 10 10 eee olin tna tcc"™ Price Advanced to 50 Cents Per Year December 1. 


merican Poultry Advocate, 


100 Hogan Block, Syracuse, N.Y. 














SUBSCRIPTION PRICE WILL BE ADVANCED TO 50 CENTS DECEMBER lI. 


ORDER AT ONCE 
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Greeted by Public Favor in all Parts of the United States, the People’s Lobby Can be Considered an Established 


Fact. 
Citizens have Indorsed the Great 
Support!” is the Cry. 


Movement. 


All legislation will be subjected to expert scrutiny ; flaws, careless or intentional, will be 
eported to the appropriate congressional committees; the personal responsibility for defeating 


ood legislation will be fixed.—‘* The Evening Post,” New York. 


Its plans, as already outlined, are decidedly comprehensive.—‘*The’ Transcript,” 
,oston, Mass. 


It will further, in a practical way, legislation in the interest of the whole people.—* The 
wurnal,”” Portland, Oregon. 


It indicates how far the government has drifted from its original idea, and how changes 


; ast month the ™ 
following * 
imes were an 
ounced as the 
rst members of 
ie governing 
mmittee of the 
People’s Lobby: 
Rk. M. Allen, Samuel 
L. Clemens, Francis J. 
Hleney, Samuel McCune Lind 
ay, John Mitchell, Henry Beach 
Needham, James B. Reynolds, Benja 
nin Ide Wheeler, Lincoln Steffens, and 
William Allen White. This month we are add 
ing the names of Mark Sullivan, Everett Colby, 
ludge Ben B. Lindsey, Frederic C. Howe and ‘Towner 
Kk. Webster. Next month we shall announce others. The 
committee is rapidly rounding out into the strong, efficient body 
which is to stand responsible to the people of this country for 
their—your—“ lobby ’’ at Washington,—not the Railroad Lobby, 
not the Sugar Lobby, not the Patent Medicine Lobby, not the 
Packers’ Lobby, but the People’s Lobby. From this time your rep- 
resentatives in congress will have the rather new experience of finding 
themselves in the light, in a white light, which will penetrate into com- 
mittee rooms and into those “deals’’ which a great many senators and 
representatives have come to regard almost as legitimate. 
In planning such a momentous step, in the sweeping movement to- 
ard a higher political standard, Success MAGazineE has done wisely 
to insist on the importance of getting the right men for the governing 
committee. It is this committee in which we who have the matter 
deeply at heart must ask the people of the country—amillions of you—to 
place your confidence. It will be well, therefore, to tell you why each 
f these men has been chosen. Of some of them you may never have 
heard; for we are not bowing our heads to the powerful gentlemen 
who decorate so many philanthropic and charitable committees and so 
many corporation boards. We are not asking contributions from men 
vho give bribes to legislatures with one hand and endowments to 
hurches and colleges with the other. Power and place mean nothing 
to the People’s Lobby. Our standards are courage, honesty, and efhi- 
ciency. We know that the People’s Lobby will be judged by the facts. 
[n the picturesque language of the street, it must, sooner or later, show 
‘the goods.” There is a reason for every name on the list. _ Every 
man has a record, which we shall briefly consider. Taking them alpha- 
vetically, the first name is that of 


a ~ a 


R. M. ALLen. Mr. Allen is at the head of the State Agricultural 
|:xperiment Station, a Lexington, Kentucky. He made a name for 
himself by enforcing the dairy and food laws of his state when it took 
ourage and resource to enforce them. In this regard his work stands 
ut with that of Commissioners Ladd of North Dakota and Warren of 
Pennsylvania. The food commissioners of the different states organized 
‘ national society, and Mr. Allen became their secretary, and the active 
manager in their long campaign for a strong federal pure-food law. 





The Governing Committee, now Comprising Fifteen Members, is Ready for Organization. 















Eminent 


“Every Man, Woman, and Child Should Give Financial 
No Contribution is too Small; no Amount too Large—if there is No String to It. 


have grown up in actual practice which have no amendment of the written constitution to 


mark them.—‘‘ The Tribune,” Chicago. 


: Its objects are assuredly worthy and the, plan proposed one that ought to prove practical 
in the working.—‘‘ The Republican,” Waterbury, Conn. 


It is plainly what it proposes to be, an instrumentality to protect the people against a 
selfish lobby.—‘* The Journal,” Columbus, Ohio. 


A great public service can be rendered by such an organization.—‘‘ The Statesman,” 
Austin, Texas. 


They won their 
fight at the last 
session of con- 
eress. Mr. Allen 
worked | tirelessly 
to arouse public 
interest in this very 
important question. 

He carried the fight to 

Washington, and, before 
the committees of con- 
gress, met and overcame 
the specious arguments of one 
of the most powerful and _best- 
equipped lobbies ever sent to our cap- 
ital. Together with Dr. H. W. Wiley, chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, Mr. Allen has 
throughout been a central figure in the long, hard strug- 
gle for pure food. He is young, and a fighter. 
SamueL L, CLemens. Of Mr. Clemens there is little need to 
speak. Everybody knows that the very words, “Mark Twain,” 
stand for an unflinching love of right and a fearless hatred of 
wrong. During all of a long life “Mark Twain” has hit at 
meanness and crookedness wherever he has found them. “ Mark 
Twain ” means fair play; and that, in the last analysis, is precisely 
what the People’s Lobby means. 

EvERETT Coxsy isa state senator in New Jersey. 
able, and a fighter. His attack on the iniquitous “ Public Service ” in 
his state is historic. Since he entered the battle for reform, he has been 
defeated several times by the power of corruption, only to get up and 
fight with more vehemence. He has done more to frighten the political 
machines of his state than any other man. 


He is young, 


a a a 


Francis J. HENEY, the third man on the list, is one of the most 
interesting. It is conceivable that you who read this, especially if you are 
an easterner, never heard of him. But you have heard of the Oregon 
Land Fraud cases during the past two or three years. Those cases, 
which sent man after man behind the bars, which led to the indictment 
of three of the four men whom Oregon sent to Washington, and to the 
conviction of Senator Mitchell and Representative Williamson, were the 
result of the courage and the tremendous fighting energy of one man. 
That man was Francis Joseph Heney. Mr. Heney is a San Francisco 
lawyer with a large practice. When it was decided to undertake the 
necessarily difficult and even dangerous task of cleaning out the largest 
source of graft in Oregon, the attorney-general selected Mr. Heney as 
his special assistant, in charge of the work. Mr. Heney has been fight- 
ing all his life. He was attorney-general of Arizona when a young man 
in his early thirties. He has carried cases through to victory when men 
were waiting outside to shoot him for it. In Oregon—in modern civil- 
ized Oregon—he encountered a spirit as savage as that of the old Arizona. 
His character was assailed. His life was threatened, right there in 
Oregon ; for Oregon had the “land conscience.”. Oregon could n’t 
see the harm in stealing government property. So many “ prominent 
men ” were in on it. To attack the land thieves was to assail “ society.” 
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SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY, R. M. ALLEN, JOHN MITCHELL, BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER, 
Editor, ‘* The Gazette,’’ Emporia, National Child Labor Committee, Interstate Pure Food Commission, President, United Mine Workers of America, President, University of California, 
Kansas Philadelphia Lexington, Kentucky Indianapolis Berkeley, California 





It suggested “anarchy” and “socialism” and other 
frightful things. That was the atmosphere into which, 
single-handed, Francis J. Heney walked. And here is 
what he did. He convicted a United States senator and 
a member of congress. The case of Representative Wil- 


liamson was carried through three bitterly contested trials. 
In the second trial the jury stood, at their final disa- 
greement, nine to three against the prosecution. At this 


point a good many prosecuting officers, with only the 


government behind them, would have given up. Heney 
fought it through the third trial, and won. He brought 
nineteen men to trial_—among them bankers, lawyers, 


big timber speculators, two state senators, and a surveyor 





effective organizations, he fought Tammany. The who! 
matter of the meat scandal is too recent to be repeat: 
here; it is enough to remind our readers of the excee: 
ingly important service rendered by Mr. Reynolds to t! 
people of this country, and of the firm, straightforwa: 
manner in which that service was rendered. 

LINCOLN STEFFENS is another name which spea 
for itself. Mr. Steffens, formerly of “ McClure’s Mag 
zine,” now of “The American Magazine,” has been o1: 
of the moving forces in our national house cleaning. 
was he who established the fact that business was large!\ 
responsible for corruption in politics. 

Mark SULLIVAN is associate editor of “ Collier’s 





general and his deputy,—and convicted eighteen of them. He is an experienced investigator, the author of some 
That is Francis J. Heney, and that is why he is now TOWNER K. WEBSTER, stirring articles on public questions, and an earnest 
one of the governing committee of the People’s Lobby. Manufacturer, worker for good government. 

FREDERIC C. Howe is at present the editor of the Chicago Towner K. WEBSTER, of Chicago, is another recent 


Ohio edition of “Ridgway’s Weekly.” He was admitted 
to the bar at Pittsburg and later moved to Cleveland, 
where € 
President Garfield. In 1905 he was commissioned by 
the Bureau of Commerce and Labor to make an investi- 
gation of municipal ownership in Great Britain, which 
report was published in January, 1906. He is the author 
of “The City, the Hope of Democracy,” and “The Con- 
fessions of a Monopolist.” Mr. Howe is a Democrat in 
d at present a member of the Ohio senate. 

Dr. SAMUEL McCune Linpsay is a man of a dif- 


DOLITICS al 


erent type of efficiency. It was from academic circles 
that he entered the long, hard fight for better conditions. 
He ecretary of the National Child Labor Committee, 
and is the central force in the movement to take the chil- 
dren out of the factories! 


Jupcr Ben B. Linpsey presides over the juvenile 
court of Denver, Colorado, where youthful criminals are 


subsequently became a partner of the late “ou tvos" MeChue’s Magazine” 





JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY, 
Juvenile Court, 
Denyer, Colorado 


addition who brings strength and wide experience into 
the work of the committee. Mr. Webster is a manufa 
turer, a man of broad business interests. He has been 
prominent in the work of the National Civic Federation, 
and has for years thrown his energy into the task of 
bringing about the regeneration of Chicago and the State 
of Illinois, a task so appalling and so successfully under 
taken that the whole country has looked on with interest. 
Last year he was president of the Chicago City Club. 
He is also identified with the work of the Municipal 
Voters’ League and the Legislative League, with George 
Cole and Walter Fisher. It is not so many years ago that 
it was cynically observed in Chicago,—‘‘The city council 
has fifty-seven members, and fifty of them are saloon 
keepers or convicted crooks.” To-day the worst charge 
made against the city council is that it sometimes seen 
stupid. The campaign has been long and trying. It has» 
meant a hot and pretty continuous attack on entrenched 
business interests. And in spite of the fact that he has 
had considerable interests of his own to safeguard, Mr. 





treated with mercy and punished in a manner to make 
them better citizens. The Children’s Court, as Judge 
Lindsey’s tribunal of justice is known, was bitterly op- 
J , 
posed by politicians. He not only made it a success, 
but a model which has been copied by many municipalities. He is 


now a candidate for governor of Colorado. 

Joun MuircHett is president of the United Mine Workers of 
Ame! It is generally felt in this country that no abler or more hon- 
est exponent of the labor cause can be found to-day. There is, indeed, 
little need to dwell here on Mr. Mitchell. He has long been a national 
figure | we feel that he materially strengthens the committee. 


& « +. 


Henry Beach NEEDHAM, an experienced journalist, first came into 
real prominence as the author of several strong articles on college 
athletics in “‘ McClure’s Magazine” two or three years ago. Since then 
his articles on the senate and the pure-food and railroad-rate bills in 
“The World’s Work ” and “ Collier’s ” have established his reputation 
as one of the most accurate and searching of writers on public questions. 
Throughout the last session of congress Mr. Needham was on the 
ground in person, helping in the fight for pure-food and railroad legis- 
lation. Indeed, the part he played in bringing congress to terms on 
the pure-food question is greater than will, perhaps, ever be known. It 
was Mr. Needham who first suggested the idea of the People’s Lobby. 

James B. Reynotps, joint author of the famous Neill-Reynolds 
meat inspection report, was in the good government fight long before 
the magazine crusade brought the matter to an issue. He worked in the 
University Settlement, in New York, long enough to understand thoroughly 
the methods of Tammany Hall. Later, in the City Club and in other 


Webster went into the thick of the fight and stayed there. 
He is there to-day. 

BENJAMIN IDE WHEELER is president of the University of Califor- 
nia. He is a publicist of wide reputation, and he has for years exerted 
a strong influence in the interest of a higher standard of citizenship. He 
is a graduate of Brown University and of Heidelberg. He has been an 
instructor at Brown and Harvard, and also a professor at Cornell ani 
at the American School of Classical Studies, at Athens, Greece. He hus 
written many important works of educational authority. He has becn 
an active student of world politics, and has always stood strony 'y 
on the side of civic betterment. 

WritAM ALLEN WHITE shook the country up eight or ten ye.'s 
ago, and has shaken it up from time to time ever since. His articles «1 
Roosevelt and Platt and other men in public life were the first of the: 


kind. He is an editor, author of humor and distinction, and, with: ’ 
a straight, hard hitter. His experience of political life is varied a1 
deep. He knows the game, in city and state and nation, and, knowi 


it, he was among the first and most enthusiastic supporters of | 
People’s Lobby. 


a a 2 


Next month we shall announce a number of other new nanvs 
which will strengthen the impression of honesty, courage, and experie!: « 
given by the above list. These men represent a great many differ: \t 
interests in life. ‘They approach the question from many different dire:- 
tions. You will find on this committee men of mature experience «id 
men of youth and enthusiasm. Not a man on the list is a crank 0% 4 
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EVERETT COLBY, 
State Senator, 


FREDERIC C. HOWE, 
Associate Editor, “* Ridgway's,”” 
New Jersey Cleveland, Ohio 





FRANCIS J. HENEY, 
Special Government Lawyer, 
a —— San Francisco, California 
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JAMES B. REYNOLDS, HENRY BEACH NEEDHAM, 
of Neill-Reynolds Report, ‘ Journalist, 
New York City Washington, D. C. 








visionary. Not a man has a panacea to stuff down our “sed by Rockwood. N. Y. 


throats. They are clean, square men of to-day, men of 
ideas, men of moral and ethical standards. They know 
that right is right, and wrong wrong. They know that 
the congressman who slides a joker into a bill is a sneak. 
lhey know that a senator or a speaker who trades in 
he necessities of his constituents, who uses the power 
ff high office to make money, is a pitiful rascal. 

The work before these committeemen is simple and 
plain. It is not,their office to play into the hands of this 
party or that. It is their office to see that congress comes 
ut of its subterranean channels, its tortuous passages, 
its hidden clesets, and works in the light, where every voter 
in this land can see what is going on, all the time. The 
committee will not take sides on debatable questions. It 
will throw its white light into the dark corners. It will 
issume that all measures which shrink from that light 
ire bad measures, and will drag them out for your in 





S. L. CLEMENS, (“Mark Twain,””) Editor, SuccESS MAGAZINE: 
Author and Reformer, 
New York City 


into the office. It will do you good—stir you up—to read 
them :— 


Editor, Success MAGAZINE: 

Allow me to congratulate Success MAGAZINE on the admirable 
political articles presented its readers this month, viz.: ‘‘ How- 
Roosevelt Plays the Game,” and ‘‘ Taking the Hoe to Congress.” 

Every voter in the land ought to read these articles so as to 
realize the urgent need for immediate reform in the administration 
of national affairs. The new departure in politics, so happily sug- 
gested by Mr. Needham, is a grand idea, and, if made a success 
and vigorously sustained, will in time achieve vastly more than the 
salvation of the American nation. 

The People’s Lobby should be aided and supported by every 
patriotic citizen, and made the terror of all unprincipled and un- 
scrupulous congressmen, corporations, trusts, and their cunning 
attorneys. Ws. C. Harp, 

Franklin Furnace, Scioto County, Ohio. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Your proposed People’s Lobby will prove the David for the 
Goliath of trust and monopoly. May the Lord fill you with all 





pection. The People’s Lobby will not try to settle the 


tariff question, when, as it inevitably must, that question Phot vy van Der Wewie, N. ¥. 


comes up. But it will very likely exhibit to the voters 
ome strange wrigglings and crawlings in those dark cor- 
ners we have been talking about. Hereafter the respon- 
sibility for every congressional action or inaction will be 
fixed on individuals. Senators and congressmen wil] no 
longer be able to dodge the responsibility that is theirs. 
In street language, again, they must stand for what they 
do. The experience will be novel, but we trust it will be 
salutary. They will no longer be able to fool their consti 
tuents, for those constituents will have at hand a cold, 
dispassionate, accurate statement of every man’s record. 
\ post card will fetch such a statement. 

We have had our exposures, our sensations, our talk. 
Now the time has come to get down to business. 


The Dollar Subscription 


Besides contributing, itself, to the support of the 





LINCOLN STEFFENS, 


Associate Editor,““The Ameriean Magazine,” 


New York City 


wisdom and arm you with mighty strength for this great battle of 
the people for real independence. 
ZED H. Copp, Federation of Christian Forces. 


Editor, SuccEss MAGAZINE: Fort Scott, KANSAS. 
As a constant reader of Success MAGAZINEI want to congrat- 
ulate you on the splendid magazine you are giving your readers. 
It has been improving right along for the several years I have 
takenit. Especially I have enjoyed lately Messrs. Needham and 
Merwin’s articles. Your idea of a People’s Lobby is a “‘ cracking 
good one.’ “‘ They” need watching, and the “‘drummers”’ of 
the United States are becoming more alive to the fact every day 
that the only way to teach the party we belong to a lesson in the 
kind of men to nominate is to help defeat our party’s candidate 
when the other puts up a cleaner, better man. H. R. McCoy. 


Editor, SuccEss MAGAZINE: Fort WortH, TEXAS. 

While we know that words of commendation or censure are 
equally inconsequential from one of your many readers to a firm 
occupying the position the Success MAGAZINE does, still we would 
like to add our small quota of praise and appreciation of the plan 
you have outlined in the September number for maintaining a 
People’s Lobby at Washington. 

Knowing as we do the shameful condition of affairs in the 
legislative branch of our government and the seeming inability of 





People’s Lobby, this magazine has agreed to act as 
treasurer during the preliminary work of enlisting and 
organizing the governing committee which is to take over the work. 
We desire to repeat what we said last month; namely, that the Peo- 
ple’s Lobby is not to be conducted by this or any other magazine of 
magazines. The governing committee will be in entite control, and answer- 
able only to the people of the United States. We have asked every reader 
of this magazine,—man, woman, or child,—to slip a dollar bill into an 
envelope and send it to us. You need not bother to write a letter if your 
time is limited. Slip in the dollar bill, write your own name and address 
either inside or outside the envelope, and address it to THE PEOPLE’s 
Lossy, Success MAGAZINE, WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEw YorK City. 
Do more than this. Every reader of this appeal who is interested in good 
government should organize himself into a subscription committee, and 
induce others to join the army of founders. For this is a people’s lobby. 
We are not asking the millionaires and billionaires to contribute. We 
want a big fund—half a million dollars, if we can get it—so that the 
People’s Lobby may be established independently free of all doubtful influ- 
ence. We have never before asked our readers to coéperate with us in 
any such movement as this; now we ask you to join us in arousing the 
entire country to a consciousness of the splendid work to be done. 
Already, as we go to press, the returns are beginning to pour in from 
our appeal in the October issue. Keep it up! 


How It Strikes the People 


Here is what they are saying about the People’s Lobby. You had 
better read these letters. They show the sort of mail that is coming 





the people to protect themselves from their representatives who 
actually perjure themselves when they take their oath of office, 
we, as one of those who will be so much benefited, wish to extend our heartiest 
commendation and good wishes to you in your good work. If proper men are 
selected and proper care and attention given to the prosecuting of their work, it 
will be one of the greatest factors in obtaining protection in legislation and a “‘ gov- 
ernment for the people”’ instead of a government existing for the sole purpose of 
commissioning privateers from amongst “the interests”’ to prey upon the people 
at large. F. H. MARSHALL. 


Editor, SuccEsS MAGAZINE: CLINTON, CONNECTICUT. 
The announcement that you intend to arrange for a People’s Lobby at Wash- 
ington is very gratifying news. Surely the people should be kept in closer touch 
with affairs at the capital, both to make their influence more often felt and espe- 
cially to keep themselves better informed. We are not at all informed about affairs 
in congress, and it is not ignorance or carelessness on our part. How are we to 
keep informed? That is, we whose time for study of those matters is perforce 
limited. ‘The few newspapers whose utterances we feel we can trust may, with the 
best of intentions, see one side much more clearly than the other, and for many 
magazine articles the manner of discussion is such that we feel constrained to make 
frequent requisitions on the salt supply. Your proposed innovation seems quite 
within the realm of practicability, and I believe you can do it. I shall look with 
interest for the details of your plan, and I trust there may appear in it some means 
for supplying the people with accurate, two-sided information about how matters 
go at the capital city—information that is at present not often available. 
LorHrop D. Hiccms. 


IMPORTANT.— As the magazine goes to press, another prominent name is 
added to the list of the governing committee of the People’s Lobby. Louis D. Brandeis, 
of Boston, Mass., is a leading member of the Massachusetts bar, and is a prominent figure 
in the Public Franchise League, which holds the public service corporations of Boston in a strong 
civic leash. He is the author of a plan, indorsed by insurance experts, to introduce insurance 
for wage-earners as a function of savings banks, and thus to save to the laborer dividends 
of 58 to 520 per cent., which are now gobbled up by industrial insurance companies 
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The Funnies 
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rs a lot of good stories in the course 
long and idle career, and it is pretty 
elect those that are the best. Perhaps 


ries that seemed funniest to me when I 
heard them depended largely for their effect 
upon personality and the skill of the story- 
teller. I shall repeat a few that went exceed- 
ingly ll when they were told. 

* * * 
Henry Guy Carleton was discussing the char- 
acteristics of the colored race. He told this an- 
ecdot way of illustration: , 


* An Afro-American of lim- 


. , 
ited i 


! 


f 
\ 


Hearing the truth 


ae 
LGA 


/ By GEORGE ADE 


Illustrated by CLARE V. DWIGGINS 


J Hf 


much agitated, says that she will ask her 
mamma. Mother, equally agitated, tells her 
daughter to say to the young man that they will 
be delighted to have him call; and he says that 
he will drop in on the following Thursday even- 
ing. The society bud goes home, her head 
whirling with the excitement of her first flirta- 
tion and the anticipation of a cali from the real 
catch of the season. Next day she seeks out 
some of her girl friends. 

“* Just think, he ’s coming to call next Thurs- 

day evening,’ she says. 

*Oh, my, what ‘Il IT say 
z to him when he calls ? 
<2 He is so smart and in- 
tellectual; graduated at 
Harvard and traveled 
abroad and all that. I 
just know I won’t be 
able to talk about the 
things that interest 
him. What do you 
think he’ll want to 
talk about?’ 

“*T daresay,’ replied 
one of her thoughtful 
young friends, ‘that 
he will want to talk 
about literature, art, or 
history.’ 





succeeded in get- 

ting hold of a quarter all at 
one ti nd decided to grat- 
ify a long cherished ambition. 
He went to have his fortune 
told. The fortune teller was 
a fat woman, who led him 
into a dim apartment, with 
a red lamp burning and a 
skelet hanging on 
the wall. She looked 
at his palm, shuffled 
the cards, consulted the 
chart, and then said to 
him Y are very 
fond of music; you 
like chicken; you have 
lost ney at gam- 
bling, and you have been accused of petit 
la 

‘The colored gentleman gazed at her with 
enlarging eyes, and then he gasped, in a fright- 
ene : ‘Mah goodness, lady; you jes’ read 
mal nost thoughts.’ ” 

* * * 

late Maurice Barrymore told a capital 

story one evening. It has gone the rounds more 


ice then, but I have never seen it in 


ciety bud goes to her first big party. 
It is a gorgeous social event, and she is all flut- 
ith excitement. The star of this big 
party young man recently returned from a 
long trip abroad after com- 
his course at Har- 


vard. He is very handsome, 
very brilliant, very rich. All 
t y ig women are over- 
whelmingly interested. The 


brilliant young man meets / 
the little débutante, and falls 
head over heels in love. He 


dances with her repeat- 
edly, and then asks if he ar 
may call. The girl, very abs 





” 





“* But I don’t know 
anything at all about those subjects.’ 
““*Why don’t you read up? You have four 
days, and you can do a lot of reading in that 
time, and be prepared when he comes.’ 
“So the young woman read history 
for four days, so that she might be 
able to carry on a conversation with 
the intellectual giant from Harvard, 
who had traveled abroad. Thursday 
evening came. He arrived and was 
shown into the parlor. Presently she 
came down. He arose and took her 
by the hand and began to talk to her 
as follows: 
“* Gee, but I’m glad to see you pw 
again, and say, you ’re lookin’ fine 
to-night. That gown is a corker. 





The complete address 
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t Stories I’ve Heard 





“For ten minutes he gabbled on. She leaned 
back in her chair, calm and self-possessed, de 
termined that this intellectual being should not 
be compelled to bring the conversation down t 
her level. 

“Finally there was a lull, and she looked 
across at him and said, ‘Wasn’t that too bad 
about Mary, Queen of Scots ?’ 

“The young man was startled. 
do you mean ?’ he asked. 

“*Haven’t you heard about it?’ she ex 
claimed. ‘Why, gracious me! She had her 
head cut off!’” 

* * * 

James Whitcomb Riley is the best story-teller 
I have ever heard, because he tells his stories in 
character. It is impossible to transfer his 
quaint manner to the printed page, but perhaps 
I can quote one of his many Hoosier yarns to 
illustrate the odd bent of his humor: 

When Mr. Riley was the town sign painter of 
Greenfield, Indiana, a member of the loca! 
brass band, ‘‘ Wes” Burnett by name, caused a lot 
of talk by purchasing a slide trombone. It was 
the most valuable instrument ever seen in 
Greenfield, and he had to send all the way to 
Elkhart for it. When it arrived Mr. Burnett 
decided that he needed a case for it; otherwise 
he might get it all tarnished and dented, carry 
ing it around in the band wagon to county fairs 
and reunions. So he had the town tinner make 


‘Why, what 


him a case for it, and when the case was finished 
he brought it to Riley to have it painted and 
then ‘ 


‘ grained ” in imitation of rosewood. Thi 


tin case was of a fear- 
ful and wonderful 
shape. It had to be, 
in order to fit a slid 
trombone. Riley de« 
orated it with all the 
skill of a sign pain! 
er’s art, and then pu! 
the owner’s name, 
“Wes Burnett,” alon 
the side. Mr. Burnet: 
called to inspect th 
job, and when li 
looked over it he said: 





How have you been since the dance? 

Did n’t we have a great time? Say, I never 
enjoyed myself so much in my. life. You’re 
the. greatest partner I ever danced with. 


~, When it comes to two-stepping you ’re the 


sure enough limit. Honestly, you are. I’m 
not stringin’ you. I have been thinkin’ all 
week about comin’ up here to-night, and 
you don’t know how tickled I am to see 
you lookin’ so well.’ 


“That is sure on 
strange lookin’ box, and every man I meet wi!! 
want to know what ’s inside. I guess it ‘Il sa\ 
a lot of conversation on my part to put the 
name of the instrument right there under m 
name, and then they ’ll know what ’s inside wit!) 
out botherin’ me.” 

So Riley took his brush and very careful!) 
lettered under the name of Wes Burnett thc 
word “ Trombone.” 
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Mr. Burnett looked over his shoulder, and 
when Riley had completed the “e,” he said, 
“Well, as long as we have got this far I guess 
we might put on all of it.” 
“What do you mean?” asked Riley. 
“ Well, down below the ‘ Trombone,’ just put 
Indiana.’ ” 


* 3 3 

Somewhere or other, years ago, I read a little 
story which I remember as a jewel of uncon- 
scious humor. ‘Two southern fire-eaters, of the 
soft hat and goatee variety, are tilted back in 
front of the town hotel. One of them is read- 
ing a daily paper. The following dialogue 
ensues: 

CoLoneL:—(Looking up from his paper,) 
“ Majah!” 

Major:—“ Yes, colonel?” 

CoLoneL:—‘‘I see that theah has been in 
troduced in the legislachah a bill to prohibit the 
killin’ of niggahs.” 

Major:—‘ In what months?” 


ee strode back and forth restlessly in 
J the little cabin room. For the first 
time in his life he was wholly unhappy. 
He had money a plenty in his pocket, yet 
despair in his heart. Neither the one nor 
the other was common with him. | 
ally he spent the little he earned as fast a 
it came to him; usually, too, joy sang 
blithely in his heart from morning till 
night. Now all was changed: he had 
aved money but had won grief. It was 
this grief he meditated upon as he roved the tiny 
hamber. 

Suddenly there sounded on the languorous tropical 
air the wild, minor strain of an Indian song. The 
blood jumped to José’s cheek. He recognized the 
dainty voice, and the music of it was a dirge to his 
despair. He stood still, listening intently; he heard, 
very faintly, the soft, dull sound of bare feet pattering 
on the path to the village. He moved toward the win- 
dow, half reluctantly, half eagerly, and looked out 
Yes, it was she, Maria, the cause of all 

She walked lightly and gayly, the song on her lips 
ind laughter in her eyes. All his soul was in the gaze 
José turned on her. Nor could one wonder, for she 
was very fair. Even in the unfitting dress of the Ama 
zonian Indians she showed slender and lissom and 
moved with a subtle grace, slightly wild and altogether 
feminine. Her face was dimpled bronze, rose-flushed; 
the dark eyes were brilliant, merry, and tender. It was 
a face to bring delight into the heart of any man who 
looked on it,—or anguish. 

Maria glanced up and saw José at his window. 
Perhaps the laughter in the eyes lessened a very little, 
perhaps the song on her lips faltered for a moment; 
but she nodded brightly, twice. José answered het 
salutation, though gravely, and the despair in him grew 
heavier still as she went walking on her way. 

José had courted Maria for nearly a year, and with 
much success, as it seemed to him, and, indeed, to the 
observers in the village. She had shown unmistak 
ably that she preferred him to any other suitor. But, 
for all his entreaties, she would not promise to marry 
him. She was too young yet, she made answer to his 
pleading, and she tossed her head and laughed happily 
at his sorrow. Short of the final promise, however, 
she gave her lover every hope. 

It was for her sake—to have a golden lure to draw 
her toward the wedding—that José, for two months, 
had saved the tiny sums he had gained by his fishing. 
For all that time he had not gambled or wasted money 
on drink. Ordinarily he earned barely enough for his 
meager pleasurings. Now, at length, he had saved, for 
his love’s sake; he had weat:h in his pocket. This 
product of weary, toiling days he would lay, with him- 
self, at Maria’s feet. 

Alas for fondest hopes!) Pedro, whom Maria had 
always scorned, had chanced on a pocket of gold,— 
just where, he confided to no one, but he brought two 
tiny nuggets to prove his boast. Before such\treasure 
Maria bowed down and worshiped. José understood 
how insignificant, by comparison, were his scanty scrap- 
ings of silver. Fear and love winged his steps. He 
flew to Maria and pressed his suit. It was refused, 
absolutely. But, since she loved him somewhat, this 
time she neither tossed her head nor smiled at his grief. 

José shut himself in his cabin and nursed disap- 
ointment, and, as so often chances, love and despair 
ome hate. and out of hate came lust forrevenge. He 
had all the savage strength of emotions that is the 
dower of a native of the tropics. Nothing, not even 
the priest, had ever taught him to restrain his feelings. 
He was a primitive child of passion. ‘The fire of the 
sun that blazed on him every day was flaming in his 
blood. Now his heart was as black as the waters of 
the Riv das Vellias, in which he fished; the tide of his 
evil thoughts as resistless as the current of the Sao 
Francisco, into which the rio emptied. Brooding amid 
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Only a few days ago I heard one regarding 
the Englishman, who is always fair prey for the 
American story. 

An Englishman was in New York for the 
first time. He was at dinner with an American 
friend, and expressed a desire to see a typical 
American music-hall performance. The Amer- 
ican led him down to a ten-cent theater on the 
Bowery. The first act on the bill was a Mexi- 
can knife-throwing specialty. A beautiful crea- 
ture stood with her back against a wide board, 
and a gentleman with a black moustache threw 
gleaming knives at her clear across the stage. 
The first knife came within an inch of her ear, 
and quivered as it stuck in the soft wood. 
Then he landed one at the other side of her 
head and one just above her. The Englishman 
picked up his overcoat and started up the aisle. 
‘The American followed him and asked: ‘“‘What’s 
the matter? Don’t you like the show ?”’ 

“Tt’s very stupid,” replied the Englishman. 

‘He missed her three times.” 


By MARVIN DANA 


Illustrated by Willam Kirkpatric's 


the ruin of his hopes, all his powers concentrated ia a 
mood of vindictive energy against Pedro. 

It was while he was in the throes of such evil passion 
that Maria passed by his cabin window. The sight of 
her completed the depravity of his desires. 

No sooner had the sound of her passing song ceased 
than he went hastily to the cabin wall and took down 
his rifle. It was one that he had taken from a dead 
soldier in the last revolution. Having held it lovingly 
for a moment, his face set, his eyes fierce and unseeing, 
he sat down and cleaned the weapon with punc- 
tilious care,—cleaned it and put it in order and loaded 
it. He was caught and powerless in that great and 
awful tide of hate which sweeps ever through the ocean 
of love. He was one of that infinite mass, beasts and 
men, at blood-feud with the rival in love. 

It was before dawn, next morning, when he set forth 
from his cabin, his rifle on his shoulder. He had no 
fear lest any should see him, for he often took his rifle 
on his fishing trips, but he wished to be very early at a 
certain place in the forest. When in his canoe, he sent 
it racing across the river and on, up against the cur- 
rent, until at length he turned into a little creek that 
emptied from the forest. Up this he paddled for per- 
haps half a mile. There he drew to the left bank, 
where an outcropping rock made a landing place. 
Leaving the canoe fast to a creeper, he shouldered the 
rifle and entered the forest. 

Hardly a rod from the bank of the creek he paused 
and stationed himself behind the trunk of an ironwood. 
This was his destination. There, but a little time be- 
fore, while fishing in the creek, he had seen Pedro 
passing in an old overgrown path that ran from the rio 





“Maria passed by his cabin window ” 
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Several years ago I heard Wilton Lackaye 
tell another one on the Englishman. Doubtless 
this has been printed, but it is certainly worth 
repeating: 

A Bostonian was showing a British visitor the 
sights of the Hub. They were driving past 
Bunker Hill Monument. Inasmuch as the 
Anglo-American alliance had lately come into 
being and the Boston gentleman did not wish 
to make any pointed reference to the fact that 
at one time we had been fighting with our 
cousins, he merely indicated the monument 
with his thumb and said: “ Bunker Hill.’ 

The Englishman looked at the hill intently 
and asked: ‘‘Who was Mr. Bunker, and what 
did he do to the hill?” 

“You don’t understand,” said the Bostonian. 
“This is where Warren fell.”’ 

The Englishman screwed the monocle into 
his eye, leaned back and looked at the top of 
the towering shaft and remarked, inquiringly: 
“Killed him, of course ?”’ 


up the wooded slopes toward the aban- 
doned mines. It was the very day on 
which Pedro had returned with the gold; 
doubtless he had found a pocket some- 
where about the mines. It was possible 
that José might, if he chose, track the 
man to the place where the treasure lay 
hid. But José cared for nothing as petty 
as gold, that day; he was athirst for re- 
venge, not for riches. And yesterday 
Pedro had boasted that he would visit 
his treasure-house on the morrow and get another nug- 
get. By reason of this José crouched on the moss 
behind the ironwood. 

It wasa dreadful waiting to do a dreadful deed. 
His heart was by turns hot with hate and cold with 
horror, but he did not falter in his fell resolve. He had 
loved too long to abandon in a moment of dismay that 
hate into which his love had changed. Yet, from time 
to time, he was seized with shudderings at thought of 
the crime he waited to commit. How could he ever tell 
this frightful deed to the good father? Could the padre 
give him absolution for a crime so enormous? Must 
he burn in hell fire forever? Nevertheless, through all 
the hideousness of his thoughts, he held fast to his fatal 
purpose. 

At length a faint noise warned him that his enemy 
drew near. ‘There was a little wind that brought the 
sound clearly. He cocked his rifle and waited in move- 
less silence, ready to inflict the doom of his revenge on 
the innocent man who was coming to him. José, who 
loathed the crime, loathed more him who had won 
Maria. 

The sound grew louder. José held his eyes strain- 
ing through the dim light along the line of the path, 
peering restlessly through the openings in the pendent 
net of vines. Then, finally, the form of a man showed 
black in the distance. 

José set the rifle to his shoulder and glanced along 
the barrel. He had no fear lest his victim escape; 
long practice had given deadly accuracy to his aim. 
But, even while his finger was on the trigger, ere he 
pressed it, some unexpected moyement caught his 
vision and gave him pause. 

A gleam that swayed fixed his gaze on a redwood 
which grew on the far side of the path, and beyond 
him, toward the man who approached. In an instant 
more he saw the vague, sinuous outline of a monster 
boa that uncoiled from a branch twenty feet above the 
path. José saw the shining column writhe and swing 
like a mad pendulum in the path; he saw the great 
open jaws, the white gleam of the fearful teeth; he saw 
the head flash in a curve, around the body of Pedro; 
coil on coil followed; even as the shriek of utter despair 
burst from its prey’s lips, the serpent’s head was 
reared high for an instant before sinking its teeth into 
the shrinking flesh. 

In that instant, without any pause for thought, José 
shifted his aim and pulled the trigger. 

While screams still broke from the frantic man with- 
in the coils those coils loosened and fell from him; he 
leaped and fled madly back along the path, nor ever 
looked behind him. 

José stepped out into the path and stood idly watch- 
ing the tremendous writhings of the boa, with shattered 
head, in its death agony. By and by he would dress 
it and get the oil from it, but just now he had no thought 
of this. 

His heart was full of peace. By the grace of God he 
had saved his soul. In the emotions of these moments 
his rage and his hate had vanished. Love remained, 
but softened, by stress of other passions, to a tender 
sadness. 

José smiled gently, as he murmured: 

“T am glad, glad! I hope Maria will be very happy, 
yes!” 

But he added, and the smile grew swiftly: 

“Oh, I have money,:so much money to spend now!”’ 
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The “Dy akin" Freshet 


By HOLMAN DAY 


Illustrated by H. E. Dey 


¢ punkin ” 


down 


i HI 


» 


Over the banks in Newry town, 

Ere laggard farmers had time to glean, 

And swept the intervale meadows clean. \ 
The ranks of the corn-shock soldiers fell 
Before the rush of the crested swell ; 

The bean-stalks staggered awhile and then ° 
Floundered away like drowning men. 

And, dotting the breast of the turbid tide,— 
Hundreds and hundreds, far and wide,— 
The pumpkins bobbed as though, in glee, 


They capcred their way to the distant sea 














freshet came swooshing Pumpkins little and pumpkins big, 


Like baldhead swimmers without a wig; 
Pumpkins by night and pumpkins by day, 
Bobbing past on their seaward way, 

Till the folks remarked in Newry town, 


“ It’s a punkin freshet that’s going down.” 
P going 


Old Cap’n Gee was sailing back 

From a fruitless trip in the Polly smack. 

He and all of his faithful crew 

Had fished and fished as best they knew ; 
But a spell on the sea there seemed to be 

To the great disgust of Cap’n Gee. 

So home he tacked with naught in his jeans 

To buy hard biscuit, pork, and beans. 

But suddenly off to lee he spied 

Something queer on the tossing tide, 

And the top-man yelled to Cap’n Gee, 

“It’s a schcol o’ punkins, it se>ms to me !” 

Said Cap’n Gee, “ That’s fishin’ luck ! 

If ye can’t git cod, take garding truck.” 

So, over the dories splashed posthaste 

And their pumpkin 
chased, 


quarry they gaily 

Till the Polly smack was loaded down 

With the pumpkins that bobbed past Newry 
town. 


Now it chanced that the big lake over- 
flowed 


And the bursting dam left open road 
To mammoth salmon and giant trout 
Who had yearned for a chance to gad about. 


And down they came, but the flood grew 
light 
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And eddied and spread, and the sun was 
bright ; 

The big fish, scared by the shallows, sought 
The darker holes, and so were caught. 
For these darker holes were doors set wide 
In barns o’erflowed by the rushing tide. 
And as soon as the flood, in muddy trails, 
Drained from the soggy intervales 
The farmers with pitchforks gathered trout 


From the barns where they splashed to find 
Way out, 


Till Newry had a crop o’ fish 
That the largest appetite could wish. 


So, quite in a natural sort of way, 

Newry sent to the coast one day 

For pumpkins to make Thanksgiving pies 
And offered to swap her fish supplies, 

For they’d heard that the doughty Cap’n Gee 


Brought pumpkins alone 
sea. 


from the raging 


And the coast was tickled to get the trout— 
A change in flavors suits all, no doubt ! 


And thus was that good old truth made 
plain :— 


“ There’s no great loss without some gain !” 


Though all but the adage seemed upside 
down 


In the “ punkin” freshet of Newry town. 

















“If ye can't git cod take garding truck” 











F. Hopkinson Smith's Catia Story | 


“LORETTA OF THE SHIPYARDS” | 


will appear in the Christmas issue of 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


This is one of the very best short stories of the year, It received the unanimous verdict of every reader on our staff, 
as being the strongest as well as one of the most artistic pieces of fiction we have ever received, It is more than a story,—it is 
a novelette, and it will appear complete in our Christmas number. Ilustrations by Blumenthal, Lee and Karcher. \\ 
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WHEN Tony Daleppo’s fath- 
er one night got into an 
argument with a compatriot, 
and was suddenly translated 
from this world into the next 
by means of a long-bladed 
knife that cut both ways, the estate that 
he left consisted of an asthmatic hand 
| organ, eighty-seven cents, a tin cup, 
\ fifteen yards of rope, andan untrained 
\ monkey that rejoiced in the sobri- 


\ quet of Beppo. While the elder 
AN Daleppo’s death was sudden 


ee and, to an extent, 


inconvenient, yet it 

was not entirely un- 
_ fortunate, for it 

saved ‘Tony many 
kicks and cuffs, while Beppo was spared the 
velts and weals that are essential to the educa- 
tion of his kind; for inasmuch as God has 
fashioned monkeys somewhat after man’s image, 
they are usually expected by their owners and 
trainers to have most of man’s wisdom, and, 
failing in this it is deemed advisable to inject 
t into them by means of the whip, butt or lash, 
vhichever shall prove most convenient. Thus 
it was that, while meals were perhaps a bit 
more irregular, (though God knows they had 
ever been irregular enough,) Tony could now 
come to his dank, dirty, cellar-corner home 
without first investigating as to whether his 
father were drunk or sober, savage or amenable, 
while Beppo chattered and clucked and hunted 
fleas in unchecked, unscarred, unbruised peace. 

They were alone, these two, and, after what 
their few years had given, not really sorry to be 
alone. Each was little ; 
weazened, emaciated; each 
eyes and unkempt bodies ; 
other. 

As the wheezy organ, when it stood on its 
one wooden leg, came even above the top of 
lony’s matted head, it was an unavailable asset. 
So he invested his eighty-seven cents in shoe- 
strings, and went forth into the marts of trade 
as a breadwinner, while Beppo, tied with the 
fifteen yards of rope, spent happy days in 
chasing, and usually catching, the various bugs 
ind insects that infested the cellar home. And 
when night came, and the shoestring-buying 
public was no longer reachable, ‘Tony would 
come home, and he and Beppo would sup on 
anything, and sometimes nothing, and _ then, 
together, Wwoo sleep, lying close to one another 
for warmth in the little heap of ragged blankets 
that they knew no better than to call a bed. 
And they were happy, or reasonably so; for 
when you have always known the worst, almost 
the worst ofttimes seems like almost the best. 

And it is far better to have as your only 
associate in life a monkey who blinks and 
chatters cheerfully when times are good, and 
sympathetically when they are not, than a man 
who ignores you when times are 
kicks and curses you when they are 
so the days passed. 

Now in the quarter where lived Tony and 
Beppo, there also resided an ambitious Italian 
gentleman who was actively engaged in organ- 
izing himself, three cats, and four dogs into a 
trained animal entertainment, with which he 
might win fame and shekels in the vaudeville 
theaters. His days he spent in operating a fruit 
stand, his evenings in beating and abusing and 
otherwise educating his dumb associates until 
they could do all manner of entertaining tricks. 


each was undersized, 
had wild, round 
and each loved the 


good and 
not. And 
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He would elevate his cats to a lofty altitude, 
and then, by giving them a hard slash with a 
long whip, force them, wild with pain and 
terror, to jump into the basket that the biggest 
dog would hold for them. He taught them to 
play dead, (it was often closer to reality than to 
make-believe,) and to steal things from his plate 
as he pretended to 
eat, and to slp =m “eo 
their collars when 
he wasn’t looking 
and then to hurry 
back and slip them on again ere he turned. 
His dogs he taught to walk on their fore feet 
by the simple but effectual method of lifting 
their hind legs in the air and then slashing 
them across the bellies whenever they would 
attempt to assume the position that God had 
intended them to take ; and by reversing 
these methods, he could as easily com- 
pel them to walk upon their hind legs. 

When they did well, he would reward them 
with a bit of sugar or biscuit. When they did 
badly he would hold them by the throats, or 
sometimes corner them, and beat them until 
his arm was tired and they too painful to feel 
pain; and he had them so well trained that 
they would cringe and flatten at a word. He 
had them so well trained that their spirits were 
broken, and their hearts, and their souls were 
filled with fear, even as their bodies usually 
were with pain. 

Now this ambitious Italian gentleman needed 
a monkey ; for an animal act without a monkey 
is like a sandwich without filling. He chanced 
to see Tony’s. And he decided to have it. 

The Italian gentleman was an economist and 
an opportunist. Anything more ridiculous than 
paying good money for something that can be 
gotten without cost, he could not imagine. 
Anything more absurd than buying anything 
from a ten-year-old boy who is friendless and 
alone, he could not conceive. So, when he fin- 
ally was ready for Beppo, he merely closed his 
fruit stand for an hour one afternoon, when 
trade was dull and, going over to Tony’s cellar 
home, kicked open the ramshackle door and 
entered. 

Beppo, thinking it was Tony, leaped forward 
with an eager cry of joy. The Italian gentle- 


“Eighty-seven cents” 





man grabbed him by the neck and shoved him 
Then he unfastened the fifteen 
yards of rope, coiled it up around the monkey, 
thereby binding inconvenient arms and legs, 
and turned to go. 

But chance had unfortunately brought Tony 
home early that day; and so it was necessary 


under his coat. 
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for the Italian gentleman to throw him into the 
corner and kick him into insensibility, for, when 
he saw what the Italian gentleman was about, 
he fought as only an Italian boy despoiled of 
that which he loves more than all else,: can 
fight. 

Next day, when he was able to walk, Tony 
went to the fruit stand of the Italian gentleman, 
but only to be kicked into the street ‘by the 
gentleman in question, laughed at by the neigh- 
bors, and told by an Irish policeman to ““G’wan 
out o’ here!” 

And when sick, tired, despairing, lonely, he 
returned to his cellar home, there was nothing 
to greet him but yet greater loneliness. And 
that night, as on many others that followed, he 
awoke many, many times to stretch out thin, 
lonely arms to a friend that was not there; and 
that night, as on many others, on finding no 
warm little body near to his, he felt within him- 
self a strange sensation of emptiness that might 
have been hunger, and that was—heart hunger, 
which is greater far than can be any other kind 
that God may give to man or boy. 

In the glare of a thousand electric lights, hur- 
ried and harried by a thousand hastening men 
and women, on pleasure bent and working hard 
to get it, as is the way with us Americans, Tony 
stood near the main entrance of the roof garden 
vainly trying to sell his shoestrings. But the 
shoestring business had no place in a crowd of 
this kind, and he thrust forth his cigar box with 
its undesired burden time and again, only to 
have it pushed aside by swinging coat or fluffing 
skirt. 

He was tired—very tired. He wanted to go 
back to his cellar home.- But what then? There 
was nothing there but loneliness. And he was 
tired of loneliness. So, clutching his box more 
firmly, he gazed about him with wide, weary 
eyes. . 

He saw coming toward him a big, red-faced 
man with a broad-brimmed felt hat and a 
smiling, pleasant face. Here might be a cus- 
tomer. He stepped hastily forward; and just 
then the man’ stumbled a little. In recovering, 
he knocked against the thin little figure, and 
Tony and his shoestrings went into the gutter, 
and, what was worse, into-a puddle left there 
by an over-industrious watering cart. 

He picked himself up, tears and mud and 
water in his eyes and on his cheeks; and, with 
fumbling fingers, he sought in the mess for his 
stock in trade, now ruined, hopelessly ruined. 
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He did not expect the big man to pay any atten- 
tion to him. It is not the way of business. 
Those who fall in the battle of life must expect 
to be walked on. Those who have not fallen 
are having enough to do to themselves to keep 
from failing. 

But the big man came from God’s country, 
not man’s. He leaned over, and, picking Tony 
clear from the ground, set him down before him. 
Then he handed him his handkerchief. 

‘Poor kid,” he said. ‘My fault, son, so 
I’ll apologize and stand the loss. Will this 
cover it?” He fumbled in his pocket, took out 
a roll of bills, and, peeling off one, handed it to 
the wondering, wide-eyed boy before him. Tony 
saw a figure five in one corner. Five dollars! 
It was more money than he had ever seen. And 
it was his! 

He dug his little knuckles into his eyes and 
took another long, scarce-comprehending look 
at the bill 

‘Take it, son,” said the big man. “It’s 
yours.” Impulsively he laid his hand on the 
boy’s thin shoulder. ‘“Son,” he said, “I’m 
sort 0’ lonesome to-night. We don’t belong to 
this, you an’ me. S’pose you come along with 
me an’ see the show. Wha’ d’ yer say?” 

But it made no difference what he said, or 
whether he said anything, for, when herecovered 
his wandering senses, he was standing before 
the little window of the box office and listening 
to the man say “‘ Two.” 

‘“‘Ain’t got nothin’ left but box seats,” he 
heard the ticket agent declare. 

“That’s good enough,” rejoined the big 
man. ‘ Give me ’em.” 

“But you can’t take that Dago kid in,” ob- 
jected the ticket agent. 


The big man took the slips and threw down 


two two-dollar bills. 

“Oh, yes, I can, pard,” he returned, easily. 
“Watch me.” And the ticket agent did. 

It was wonderland to Tony. He sat on two 
inches of gold chair and gazed about him with 
round, staring eyes. He watched the people 
come in—the well-dressed men and the beauti- 
ful, beautiful women. He listened to the mar- 
velous strains of the orchestra. 

With parted lips and round eyes, he drank it 
all in in great gulps; and the big man looked 
at him and a soft light came into his little gray 
eyes; and he clapped the boy in a friendly way 
upon the knee, for he was of those who find 
their joy in the joys of others. 

Ere Tony had half finished admiring his 
fairyesque surroundings, the curtain rose, and 
his eyes hungrily sought the stage. A troupe 
of acrobats in flashing skins were doing all 
manner of marvelous things, and Tony watched 
them, admiring the play of their lithe bodies, 
yet nervously tensed lest they break themselves 
in two, or at least dislocate an arm ora leg. 
And when they did back bends and double 
somersaults, he clutched the edges of his chair 
and held his breath, exhaling in a loud gasp 
when that which they were doing was safely ac- 
complished. And the big man slapped him 
again heartily and grinned moistly. 

The curtain descended, and then there came 
forth a song-and-dance team who made their 
feet clatter on the stage as did* the raindrops 
on the patched tin roof of his cellar home. And 
when they, panting and disheveled, bowed fare- 
well from the wings, Tony clapped his small, 
dirty palms together, as those about him were 
doing, and heaved a great sigh of pure enjoy- 
ment, 

The curtain rose again. He was looking at 
a beautiful forest. He had never before seen 
so many trees all at once, and he really believed 
that the people who fixed it had improved on 
nature. But still it was beautiful, so he felt 
that he had no right to find fault. 

On one side of the stage were four dogs, 
spotlessly white and fantastically clipped; and 
across from them three cats lay nervelessly re- 

yosed on cushions of deep red. The orchestra 


blared. There entered a little, dark-complex- 
ioned man with heavy black mustache and eye- 
brows. He was dressed in satin knee breeches, 
silk stockings, and patent-leather pumps, and 
he wore an opera hat. 

Delsartically the trainer waved the whip that 
he carried, a little whip, with an almost invisi- 
ble lash, and the dogs and cats leaped nimbly 
forward to form in line across 
the front of the stage. Then, at 
another signal, they sat up on their 
haunches, uncomfortably, fore 
paws dangling. At a third signal, 
they came to all fours and sought 
their respective places. It was 
not noticed that one dog who was 
a bit laggard received across his 
clipped flanks a stinging cut from 
the thin lash. Animal trainers * 
learn to do these things so quickly 
that an audience can scarce see 
it; for it will sometimes preju- 
dice a few particular people, there- 
by lessening the applause, if a 
trainer is seen to torture an animal; 
and yet animals must be hurt, else 
how do they learn? Something, it 
is true, may be accomplished by 
the hope of reward, but most is 
accomplished by pain and the fear 
of pain. Hence trainers of small 
animals get to be expert in the 
infliction of punishment, and yet 
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Or perhaps they are too stupid to understand, 
too dull-witted to perceive. 

Again the Italian cut the monkey’s tortured 
little body with the stinging lash. Again the 
animal, chattering with commingled agony and 
pleading, clutched the swaying bar frantically. 
Again the audience laughed. 

It was now a fight for mastery. The trainer 
knew that he must bend the 
monkey to his will, or become 
himself an object of ridicule, 
which would mean to him the loss 
of prestige and dollars. He swung 
his whip back, and just then a 
shrill, pleading, tremulous little 
voice rang through the great, glass- 
roofed auditorium: 

“Beppo! Beppo!” 

The monkey’s blinking eyes 
turned. Quicker than the swish of 
the lash, he had leaped from the 
trapeze, and, in another instant, 
he was in the box, nestling con- 
vulsively in Tony’s clutching arms, 
while Tony’s lips were pressed 
against his weazened head and 
Tony’s eyes dropped round, dirty 
tears on the wonderful coat of 
red and gold and blue. 

The Italian gentleman, with a 
muttered malediction, sprang to 
the box, leaped over the rail and 
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more expert in signifying to their 

pupils what will be the reward for misdoing 
when the troublesome audience is no longer 
present; and they always keep their promises, as 
many a scarred and moaning brute can testify. 

When, with the assistance of many sly cuts 
with his whip, and many muttered threats that 
the animals understood but too well, the trainer 
had revealed his repertoire of tricks, the aching, 
cringing animals retired once again to their 
respective places, while the audience applauded 
loudly, as audiences will. And they cried, 
“Ts n’t it wonderful!” when they should have 
cried, “Is n’t it shameful!” and they asked one 
another, ‘How does he do it?” when they 
should have asked, “ How can they allow him 
to do it?” 

The Italian trainer bowed his greasy acknowl- 
edgments to the applauders, and then, going to 
the wings, clapped with his hands. There was 
thrown to him a monkey, a little, weazened 
thing clad in a garish coat of red and blue and 
gold, and wearing a cocked hat on his head. 
The Italian held him upon his arm and pinched 
him fiercely beneath his coat, to let him know 
with whom he was and what he might expect 
if he failed in his tricks, at the same time be- 
stowing upon him a Judas kiss to hide the 
brutal torment; and several kind-hearted but 
ignorant ladies, seeing the poor little body con- 
tract convulsively and the thin arms close pain- 
fully on the black sleeve, cried, ““O, see how 
he loves him!”—and he did, as the missionary 
loved the Indian who lighted the torture fires. 

The monkey was placed on one trapeze. 
Another trapeze full twenty feet away was set 
swinging, as was the one on which the monkey 
perched so precariously and tremulously. It 
was the monkey’s task to leap from one swing- 
ing perch to the other. 

But he refused. Clutching frantically to his 
insecure resting place, he chattered appealingly, 
beseechingly. ‘The trainer’s eyes flashed omi- 
nously. With his back to the audience, so that 
it might not see, he cut savagely the trembling 
little body with the biting lash. The monkey, 
screeching with pain, almost fell from the bar. 
The audience laughed. It is the way with 
audiences. Why? God knows. Those who 
will weep at the beating of a horse will often 
laugh at the glittering stage torture of a dog, or 
a cat, or a monkey, or even of the same horse 
whose street torment so affected them. Possi- 
bly they do not know, or knowing, do not think. 


upon boy and monkey. His tem- 
per was gone, and with it his pati- 
ence, and he attempted to seize the monkey by 
the throat. Tony, through gathering tears that 
ceased as suddenly as a summer shower, leaving 
in their place a light as hot as the summer sun, 
looked up, recognized the Italian gentleman, and, 
holding the shrinking little animal close to his 
breast, kicked savagely at the silk stockings. 
The Italian gentleman, thwarted, raised his 
whip and brought it down across the faces of 
boy and monkey. And then the big man 
came to. 

With a bellow of rage, he swung one heavy 
fist and the Italian gentleman described a 
graceful parabola over the brass box rail and 
lit on the bass drum, whip and all. 

And then there was atumult. Men hurried 
hither and thither. There was loud talking and 
threats and curses and much noise and pushing 
and shoving and harrying and hurrying. That 
was all that Tony knew, save that he still held 
Beppo’s shivering little body in his own shiver- 
ing little arms,and that Beppo’s little hands 
were clinging frantically about his ribs, even as 
his were about Beppo’s.. And then they were 
on the street in the middle of a shouting, fight 
ing crowd, while the big man held him close 
with one arm and pushed and thrust and struck 
with the other. 

Then they were in a cab, rattling across cob 
bles and car tracks; and then jna great railroad 
station, where gongs rang h&rshly and people 
hurried hither and thither; and then a white 
coated negro had shown them into a long, 
narrow house with dimmed lights and seats that 
ran crosswise, close together. 

The big man pushed him gently into one of 
these seats and, sitting beside him, removed his 
hat and wiped his forehead. 

“ Phew! ” he said. 

“Yessir,” said Tony. 

The big man turned and looked at him. 

“Have you got any folks,—any mother, son ?” 
he asked. 

“*Nossir. My fadder he dead. Mudder she 
dead, too.” And then, “Can I keepa da monk: 
Beppo belonga to me. He steala him. Can | 
keepa da monk ? ” 

The big man clapped him on one thin 
shoulder. 

“You bet,” he said, heartily. “You keepa 
da monk. I keepa you. Is it a go?” 


“Yessir,” said Tony, solemnly. And Beppo 
chattered and blinked happily. 
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Mr. Bunco said ‘t would 





the money the fools intrust to him. When the victim sends 
is money he signs a paper like this : 

‘‘Herewith I beg to inclose you $100 to be used in speculation, 
vhich is left to your discretion both as to buying and selling for my 
wcount. My liability is strictly limited to the above amount, while 
rofits accruing to me are unlimited.”’ 


This last phrase is a fine touch—‘ while profits accruing 


to me are unlimited.” 





By Frank Fayant 
Sketches by Arthur G. Dove 


[This is the third article in Mr. Fayant’s series, which, we are glad to say, is meeting with unprecedented favor with out readers. It deals 
with the ‘‘ safe speculation ’ of “* discretionary pools."" The number of letters that Mr. Fayant has received from various people in all parts of the 
continent assures us that just such articles are badly needed at this time. The fierce attacks that have been made on this magazine and on Mr. 
Fayant by publications which sell their columns to all manner of “‘ get-rich-quick " promoters is also a happy sign. It plainly shows that our work 
is having effect. We want these people to know that we welcome their abuse. When you stir up hornets, they sting.—The Editors.] 


ID you ever receive a letter from a pseudo- 
banker who unfolded an alluring plan to 
make your money (placed in his keeping,) pro- 
duce fabulous returns by systematic specula- 
tion in stocks or cotton or grain? The 
pseudo-banker, who pretends to be able to 
lead you on the royal road to riches, writes (and 
this is just what one of these fabulists did 
write to his victims): 

“Do you wish to increase your income without 
personal attention or annoyance? Then use common 
sense. How do you suppose that Bankers get so 
wealthy ? How do vou suppose Insurance Companies 
make millions? How do you suppose Savings Insti- 
tutions accumulate gigantic fortunes? How do many 
men live as well on a capital of $3,000 as others can 
on a capital of $50,000? How can you make money 
honestly—without risk? Do you know that $1,000 
placed through my system of speculation a year 
ago would be over $4,000 to-day ? 
The average profits on it would be sent 
to you in cash every two weeks—$125 
semi-monthly is a good income on every 
$1,000. Think of $10 a day—is what 
your money would earn—are you mak- 
ing that clear each week-day with your 
brains ?”’ 


The financial parasite who 
uses this bait to catch fools is a 
‘discretionary pool ”’ operator. He 
uses his “discretion” in handling 
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phone, will increase in value eight thousand- 
fold. The “discretionary pool ”’ operator cites 
the rare examples of men who have gone into 
Wall Street with a shoestring and left it with 
seven-figure fortunes. To the ordinary reader 
of the newspapers who glances at the financial 
headlines—“‘ Harriman Makes Ten Million 
Dollars Overnight,” or “Keene Cleans Up 
Millions in Steel,” or “Big Rise in Cotton 
Makes Fortunes ”—it seems that Wall Street 
is a charmed locality where men with “ inside 
information”? must make fortunes every day. 
The “man in the street,’’ who looks over the 
daily stock-market reports as he does the base- 
hall scores and the racing summaries, just to 
be posted, saw the other day that Union 
Pacific railroad stock, paying six per cent. 
dividends, closed below $163 a 
share. The directors that after- 
noon increased the dividend to ten 
per cent., and the next day the 
rush to buy the stock put it to 
$179, and a fortnight later it sold 
at $195—an advance of $32. The 
‘man in the street” hears of the 
fortunate speculators who bought 
Union Pacific before the dividend 
was increased and sold it at a profit 
of twenty to thirty dollars a share. 
fashion looks so easy to the “ 


“ce 


the wonder tales of the 


the market. 





The man who wrote this alluring 


phrase is now in prison. Thousands of persons all over this country 
read and re-read it—‘‘ while profits accruing to me are unlimited ”’— 
and then signed the little paper, put it in an envelope with what money 
they could scrap up, dropped it into the letter box, and dreamed cf 
riches. This alluring phrase took millions of dollars out of the pockets 
of the credulous in all parts of the country and put it into the bank 











“If mother could see me 
now” 





Fortune making in this 


man in the street’’ that, if he 
is credulous enough to believe that strangers in some distant 
town are eager to make money for him, he is ready to believe 
discretionary pool” parasites, who 
tell him they have “inside information” on “ big. deals” in 


The “discretionary pool” fool-seeker never does any 
actual trading in the market, except in rare instances where he wants 


” 


to make a pretense of “losing 
Chicago ‘ 


the pool’s money. One of the big 
‘wheat pools ” one day bought in the pit one million bushels 


of wheat through one broker, and at the same time it sold one million 
bushels through another broker. The two transactions balanced each 
other. The “pool” had to pay the brokers’ commissions, $1,250. 





accounts of the ‘‘discretionary pool ”’ parasites. 

The “discretionary pool” game is played 
for bigger stakes, and at a greater risk, 
than that of wildcat promoting. The man 
vho sells the inflated stock issue of a more 
or less worthless mining or oil or indus- 
trial company can, if he is at all clever, leave 
no tangible trace of fraud behind. Millions 
{ dollars of worthless stock are sold every 
year by parasite promoters who laugh at the 
threats of their victims to put them in prison. 
But the operator of a “ discretionary pool” is 
always in imminent danger of prison. Only 
a few of them go to prison, it is true, because 
their victims seldom care to confess what fools 
they have been. The victim of a “ discre- 
tionary pool” takes much the same view of 
his loss as the hard-fisted farmer at the county 
fair who digs down into his trousers’ pocket 
to back his opinion as to the location of the 
illusive pea under the shell. 


When Fortune Making Looks Easy 


Like the “ wildcat” promoter, the “ dis- 
cretionary pool ” operator presents a plausible 
argument. The “wildcat” promoter says, in 
all truth, “Bell Telephone stock when first 
offered went begging at fifty cents a share, 
and these same shares to-day are worth 
$4,000.” And he invites the credulous to buy 
his stock in the hope that it, like Bell Tele- 
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When the price of wheat declined the “ pool” 
announced to its clients that it had bought 
one million bushels and had, unfortunately, 
lost. If wheat had advanced, the “pool” 
would have announced the sale of the one 
million bushels with the same unfortunate re- 
sult. It was, “Heads, I win; tails, you lose,” 
and so it is always for the “investors” in a 
“discretionary pool.” The operator of the 
“pool,” when he receives money from a vic- 
tim, sends back a small part of the money as 
a “dividend,” and seeks to entice the victim 
into reinvesting his “dividends” in the pool. 
When the “ pool ” operator finds that his vic- 
tims are taking their money out faster than 
they are putting it in he closes the “ pool ” and 
announces that the money has been lost. The 
“ dividends ” are always paid out of the vic- 
tims’ own money. 


The Home of the “ Sucker” Game 


Just who it was who invented the “ dis- 
cretionary pool” game is a mystery. It orig- 
inated in Chicago, and one of the Chicago 
parasites, Van Winkel by name, is sometimes 
called “the father of the discretionary pool,” 
but Delaney, a Pittsburg parasite, worked it 
before Van Winkel. But it was the ingenious 
Van Winkel who formed the nucleus of the 
famous Chicago “sucker list” that has been 
handed down from one swindling operation to 








_ I'v ve paw ned my weddin’ ri ing” 


another for years. The “‘sucker list” is an 
invaluable asset to the financial parasites. It 
is a list, of course, of persons who can be 
separated from their money by “ get-rich- 
quick ” schemes. Van Winkel craftily formed 
the American Lithograph Company in Chicago, 
and bought a set of plates of the World’s Fair 
buildings. The lithograph company sent out 
a letter to all the managers of telegraph offices 
in the country announcing that it was bring- 
ing out a set of finely printed World’s Fair 
pictures that would appeal to persons of means 
and taste, and that it would be pleased to 
present a set of these pictures to the manager 
in appreciation of his courtesy in sending a 
list of persons who used his office to telegraph 
orders to Chicago Board of Trade and New 
York Stock Exchange houses. In this way 
Van Winkel got a list of three hundred thou- 
sand speculators. All of these speculators 
were not “suckers” by any means, but Van 





Winkel believed that among every ten fortune seekers in this list of 
three hu — thousand he would find one “sucker.” And he did. 

When Van Winkel started business he didn’t have enough money 
to pay the postage on the circulars he sent out to the tele- 
graph offices a little later. He got credit at the start for 
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in the “sucker list.” Bernard, once a news- 
paper reporter, was the tool of the other men, 
and held the presidency of the company. Wein- 
man has a record as a “ get-rich-quick ” swindler. 
These men also organized several ‘“ brokerage ” 
houses in Broadway and Wall Street, as offshoots 
of the Dean Company. A “sucker” who 
could n’t be caught by one firm might take the 
bait offered by another. 

The Dean crowd had no capital in the be- 
ginning. Keller said they had difficulty in rais- 
ing the small amount needed to pay the incor- 
porating tax in New Jersey. A study of these 
swindles apparently reveals the fact that the perpe- 
trators go into them because they are “ broke” 
and need the money. When they are successful 
in fleecing the fools, they usually lose their ill- 
gotten gains in “playing the market.” There 
was Montrose Lewis, who ran a shoestring into 
three hundred thousand dollars in Chicago, in 
the American Syndicate Company, a “ discre- 
tionary pool.” He took his quickly made for- 
tune and tried to “‘ beat” the stock market. The 
three hundred thousand dollars vanished. And 





“I"ve invested my wife's 
money 





there was Richard Oliver, who made a 


thirteen dollars worth of printing. At the end of six 
months he was spending one thousand dollars a month for 
printing. The “investors” eagerly snatched at the bait that 
he dangled among them; the “suckers” were biting. 


The Cries of the Victims Begin to Be Heard 


When the post-office inspectors camped on his trail Van 
Winkel moved, 


This he 
character 


voice. 


carrying a gun on each hip. When one of his victims came 
to demand money, Van Winkel would swing around in his 
chair, throw open his coat, thus displaying his arsenal, and 
bellow at the victim, “‘ What do you mean, sir? Do you 


dare t 


the value 


did repeatedly. 


\t his office he wore a pistol belt under his coat, 


) insinuate that I have your money ?” 
would apologize meekly and back out. 
years Van byes had accumulated property in Chicago to 


and continued business under a new name. 
Van Winkel was a picturesque 


He was a big man physically, with a deep bass 


The victim 
At the end of two 


half a million dollars. 


and his m« i at Rector’s and the Auditorium in company 


with 


or torty 





**1 must go to work now” 


richly dressed women of the demimonde. 
big rolls of money with him, sometimes displaying thirty 
thousand dollars in bills. 


He displayed himself / 
He carried \ 
4 
But the golden stream 
could not flow on forever. The 
cries of the victims began to be 
heard. The post-office inspectors, 
who had followed Van Winkel from 
one office to another, at length 
drew their net around him. But when they 
went to take him they discovered that he had 
fled to New York, and when they looked for 
him in New York he was on the ocean. He 
found a haven of refuge in South Africa. 

Van Winkel left behind him his ‘ open 
sesame”’ to fortune—the marvelous “ sucker 
list,” and this list found its way into New 
York. Perhaps it was another Chicago para- 
site, Gerald Eberman by name, who took it 
East. He had run a “discretionary pool” in 
Chicago under the name of the Coéperative 
Trading Company, but he met with little 
success until he became associated with the 
resourceful Van Winkel. When Van Winkle 
escaped to South Africa Eberman went to 
New York. There he fell in with “Sam” 
Keller, who had operated as a ‘‘ banker and 
' broker” down in Alabama, and who was 

looking for a new way to fleece the fools. 


Qo 


“T wonder!” 





discretionary pools ” 


suckers.” Its name was the E. S. Dean Company. There was 
no Dean. In the gang were “Sam” Keller, Gerald Eberman, 


Alfred R. Goslin, James B. Kellogg, Myron L. Bernard, Charles 
Weinman, and some other lesser ones. 
“* sucker list 


of the gang 


Street,” 


Not long after (the autumn of ’96) there 
grew up in New York one of the greatest 
that has ever scoured the country for 


Keller, with Van Winkel’s 
” as his principal asset, was reputed to be the leader 
Goslin, sometimes called “ the master thief of Wall 


ind now a fugitive from justice in France, was probably 


a hanger-on; Goslin is a parasite who sucks the blood of the other 


parasites. 


wrote the alluring circulars, sent out by the ton to the addresses 


Kellogg was the genius of the gang; he it was who 





ton, Portland, 
Richmond, Dayton, Knoxville, Salt Lake City, Louisville, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, and Toledo. 

Kellogg flooded the country with his matchless circulars. 
were the 
the company’s 

“The Dean Safe System, so called after E 
centage table, who figured on the entire capital of a combination, shows the pro- 
portion that can be safely invested as a margin in trading in stocks, so that should 
the market go against our judgment, we can, with the balance of the combination’s 


capital, take advantage of the fluctuations which are sure to come, and thus sav‘ 
our original margin.” 





“Home was never 


like this "” 


small fortune at the game in Chicago, tried to become a million 
aire by speculating, and ended by selling his office furniture fo 
fifteen dollars. Then he went back into the “ get-rich-quick ”’ 
game to make another fortune. 

These fabulists who tell marvelous tales to their “ clients” 
of how they make enormous profits in speculation always fail 
when they actually try to make money in the market. When the 
Dean swindlers were on trial, Keller was asked, ‘‘ Did you or any 
members of the concern ever beat the stock market, or ever tr) 
to beat it?” His frank and honest reply was, “I have ried t 
beat the stock market for twelve years, but I was never able t 
do it for a minute.” 


Kellogg's Matchless Circulars, the Envy of the “Trade” 


As soon as the fools began to send their money to the com 
pany, as the result of Kellogg’s alluring appeals to speculators in 
the “sucker list,” the gang had money for printing and advertis 
ing. The advertisements of the parent concern and the offshoot 
brokerage houses appeared in all the leading newspapers of the 
country. “Sam” Keller’s “ banking house ” advertised : 

MAKE YOUR MONEY EARN MONEY. 
Under our systematic coéperative plan of speculation, “ You Avoid 
Risks.” Settlements made once a week. Sums of $20 to $1,000 invested 
under our plan will yield satisfactory returns. Prospectus, explaining our 
methods, mailed free. SAM KELLER & Co., 
44 Broadway, New York. 
Bank references. Agents wanted in every city. 

The response to the broadcast newspaper advertising was in- 
stantaneous. The golden stream was tapped. ‘Tons of circulars 
were sent through the mails. Branch offices were opened in Bos- 
Baltimore, Columbus, St. Louis, Cleveland, Atlanta, 


They 
Kellogg’s explanation of 
” of “beating ” the market was ingenious: 


marvel of all the other parasites. 
“ system 


. S. Dean, the originator of the per- 


The fools who read this profound explanation 


=z thought that it meant something, although they could 


not understand it, but it meant nothing at all. It was 
like the highly amusing explanation of its sure a 
of “beating” the market sent out to “ suckers” re 
cently by the People’s Financial News Cuapees, 

“ discretionary pool ” concern that had a short career 


““We employ an expert tape reader, who watches ever) 
quotation as it appears on the tape. If the stock shows sign 
of weakness and there are more sellers than buyers, we imme- 
diately take profit on long stock and sell short. Then again, 1! 
the stock steadies and shows that there are more buyers than 
sellers, we take profits on the short stock and buy for long ac 
count, and by this plan we can make from two to three profit- 
able turns a day while the price of the stock may be the sam« 
as the day before.” 


The Dean concern was ambitious (in its pros: 
pectus): 


“Our aim and object is to some day be the strongest finan- 
cial institution in the money world. But we have had to fight 
against a lot of unscrupulous brokers, bucket-shop sharpers. 
gold-mine swindlers, and real estate boomers, who have been 
preying upon the public, and at some time squeezed a few 


ADD 





dollars out of the people.” 
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“Sam” Keller, at the trial of his confederates 
(he turned state’s evidence,) made the truthful com- 
ment on Kellogg’s circulars that “no one would 
‘fall’ to them as not being straight, but anyone 
would ‘fall’ to them by sending along cash.” The 
Kellogg literature made many astounding state- 
ments, some of them unvarnished lies, but they 
never made promises as to future profits, They 
told how much money had been made and was be- 
ing made by the concern, and left the victim to 
dream about his own profits. One of Kellogg’s 
tricks was to ask questions that he did n’t answer: 

“Are your profits 300 to goo per cent. yearly? Do 
your profits appear in cold cash? Do you know the prices 
of stocks make and lose fortunes for Wall Street traders 
every day? Do you know the price of a stock can be made 
to go up or down by enough money? Do you know we 
‘have the money and are getting stronger every day?” 

The flow of cash into the Broadway offices of 
the concern grew until it averaged ten thousand dol- 
lars a day. Very little money was returned to the 
“clients.” Those who wanted their ‘ dividends” 
‘Casita ae c: were told how much larger their ultimate profits 

acon?” would be if they left their “ dividends ” in to swell 
————— their original investment. In some small towns the 

withdrawals from the savings banks were so 
irge, in consequence of the “investments ” in the Dean swindle, 
hat bank officers made public protest. Six months after the scheme 
as launched, the gang saw that the fools had been fleeced for 
early all they would part with without raising a clamor of protest. 
\ last appeal was made to the “suckers” to send remittances for a 
wheat combination.”’ The circular bore the significant heading, 
Che most important notice ever sent to the customers and friends 
f the E. S. Dean Company.”’ The response to this circular was 
149,000. Wheat declined, and the concern “ lost ” t’ e victims’ money. 
“Ten Per Cent. a Week with Absolutely No Risk” 
The fools began to feel that they were being fleeced, and 
ked for their “‘ dividends.” These requests grew so numerous 
at the gang decided to ask the courts for a receiver. Before they 
ad time to do it, receivership proceedings were begun in behalf of 
ome of the victims, and the swindle collapsed. The receiver found 
n open, empty safe and some office furniture. ‘The gang had salted 


way the “swag.” It was four years before any of the swindlers 





a a Pe 


wuld be put in prison. With their victims’ money to aid them, they was making these enormous 

fought in the courts for their freedom. Bernard, the tool, finally profits in speculation. What 

erved a short term in prison. Kellogg, who was convicted on Kel- WW purpose does a common school 

ler’s testimony, is now in prison serving a second term. His con- education serve if it leaves in 
A4d 


iederates got away. Several of them are still inventing new ways to 
leece the fools. 

The boldness of these “ get-rich-quick ” parasites is the more 
remarkable the more one delves into their schemes. When the post 





“I'm J. P.’s partner 


whole farm returned him. What alluring 
pictures of the future were painted by 
Miller for the credulous fools who were 
greedy to gain wealth without work! 

But, if Miller did throw out a tempting 
morsel to catch the fools, was there ever a 
bolder or more transparent scheme to de- 
fraud? Was not the two-inch advertise- 
ments which he inserted in the New York 
newspapers absolute evidence on their face 
that the Franklin Syndicate was a swindle ? 

Miller posed as a Wall Street specu- 
lator. He told his dupes that his “inside 
information ” made it possible for him to 
use their money in speculation in stocks 
and commodities in Wall Street and make 
it earn ten per cent. a week for them. The 
shrewdest and most daring operator Wall 
Street has ever known is James R. Keene. 
If Mr. Keene should confide to his most 
intimate friends that he had a system of 
speculation whereby he could make ten 
per cent. a week on his capital, with “ab- 
solutely no risk of losing,” they would say 
to each other, “‘ Poor Keene! ‘No more clothes for cash 
His mind is wrecked! We for me.” 
must get him away quietly 
to some institution.” Im- 
agine for a moment that Mr. Keene, or any master of 
speculation, could make ten per cent. a week on his 
capital. A million dollars—and this is no unusual stake 
to risk in these days of heavy speculation—would in 
two short years grow into a fortune twenty times as 
great as that possessed by the richest man in the world. 
This fortune, if invested in four per cent. bonds, would 
return a daily income of more than two million dollars, 
or two hundred per cent. a day on the original stake. 


The Childlike Faith of the Public 
The dream of sudden riches turns many a sane 
man’s head. Thousands of Miller’s dupes were men and 
) women possessed of common sense, but they eagerly 
turned over to him nearly $3,500,000, believing that he 








sane persons’ minds such finan- 
cial credulity Did any one 


ee . 
seit of the investor in the 





office or the courts stop one swindle, another starts up in the next 
llock. The names are always new, but behind the whole chain of 
‘ get-rich-quick ” swindles there is a little gang of parasites who have 
taken many millions out of the fools. Occasionally a member of the 
rang dies, or goes to prison, or flees to a foreign country to live on his 
ll-gotten wealth; and occasionally a new member forces his way into 
the gang. These parasites are at the mercy of each other. If one of 
them tries to “ pull off” a scheme without letting the others in, the 
moment he taps the money stream the other parasites 
demand their “‘ rake-off.””. The leaders of the Dean 
windle were still waiting to be tried when there ap 
peared in the advertising columns of hundreds of 
newspapers, under the heading, “ Banking and 
linancial,” the famous announcement of W. F. Miller, 
of 144 Floyd Street, Brooklyn, offering 520 per cent. 
\ year to all who deposited their funds with him! | 

Was a more tempting morsel ever thrown out to 
catch “suckers?” Ten per cent.a week! |The car- 
penter earning four dollars a day, who had laid by 
five hundred dollars in the savings bank for a rainy 
day, could invest his money with the Brooklyn alche- mt 
mist and receive a weekly income of fifty dollars, y 


twice as much as he could earn by the sweat of his 
brow. The poor widow, at her wits’ ends to keep 
soul and body together on a four-dollar-a-week in- 
come from a three-thousand-dollar piece of property, 
could sell her property, put her cash into the Franklin 
Syndicate, and live in luxury on an income of three 
hundred dollars a week, with ‘absolutely no risk of 
losing.” The little country lawyer, impatiently wait- 
ing for clients, could sell his books and desk and 
chairs, send the money to Miller, and have an income 
of fifteen hundred to two thousand dollars a year. 
The farmer could sell a good pair of horses off his 


arm, turn the proceeds over to the new ‘“‘ Napeleon pay 500 pér cent. 








“That Gold Brick Mine ‘ll 


Franklin Syndicate witha 
child’s knowledge of thie multi- 
plication table, take pencil and paper and figure 
out what a preposterous promise the Floyd 
Street fabulist was making? Most of these 
money-mad “ investors,” not content with an 
income of 520 per cent. a year, left their weekly 
dividends in the syndicate to compound. Here 
is the income table they could figure out on a 
twenty-dollar investment at ten per cent. 
a week: 


Amount at end of first week . . . . $22.00 
a 24.20 
Third “ 26.62 
Fourth “ ‘ atte 29.28 
Fifth “ Le ae a a 
Atend of tenth week . . , « » See 
At end of year (approximately) . . 2,800.00 
End of two years i . + 400,000.00 


“ 


Three years 
Four years 


- 56,000,000.00 
7,840,000,000.00 


“ 





Five years sa 1,097,600,000,000.00 
Ten years (approximately) 
66,000,000,000,000,000,000,000.00 “I'll be a millionaire to- 
morrow” 


Miller began business in a very small 
way. His capital was only fifty dollars. . 
He did no advertising. Opening his little office in a side street 
in Brooklyn, in a quarter where dwelt working people with 
no knowledge of investments, he solicited small accounts among 
wage-earners. In the beginning he did trade in a small way 
in Wall Street, when he was doing a little neighborhood busi- 
ness for acquaintances. And it was then that Colonel Robert 
A. Ammon, a lawyer who forced fat fees out of the parasites, 
heard of him as a clever young man, and put “Big Ed” 
Schlesinger on his trail. Schlesinger had been the right-hand man 
of William E. Delaney, who took millions from the fools in Pitts- 
burg and Chicago. Schlesinger met Miller several months after 
the young man had begun to invite speculative accounts. The 








of Finance,” and receive a larger income than his 


[Concluded on pages 813 and 814] 
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Undoubtedly he meant to keep his vow” 





HE led her a life. 

But no one seeing them turn from the altar 
and come down the aisle of St. Savior’s, on 
that shining wedding day, would have dreamed 
of anything but years of pure felicity stretching 
before them to the music of the air that breathed 
o’er Eden: she, so tall, so fair, so queenly, so 
radiantly beautiful, in all the cloud of the drap- 
eries; he, a certain dark and flashing splendor 
in his face, bending slightly toward her, like a 
knight bowed toservice,—it was ideal. Undoubt- 
edly he meant to keep his vow. But can water 


run up hill? It was Barnwell’s fate to run 
down hill 

But, for a little, fate looked over her shoulder. 
That a dream-season,—the honeymoon; 
away from the world, the house, shut in among 
its shining lawns, set in the green depths of 
woods, they given the freedom of joy in un- 
broken companionship, the one so strong and 
tender, the other so responsive, so adoring. 
‘God never made another woman like you, you 
perfect thing!” he said. 

“T would wish to be perfect for you,” she 
answered. “I ought to be, since I am your wife. 


Sometimes it seems as if I 


”? 


wife! 
must be dreaming. 

“Never wake! Never wake!” he cried, hold- 
ing her closer. 

She wondered if all women were as happy as 
she. She wondered what made her so happy. 
The privilege of loving him, of being loved by 
him, of being sure of his possession and comrade- 
ship forever, she answered herself; of some- 
thing she could not formulate. They rode, they 
drove, they sailed, they picnicked, they strolled, 
they read, they sang with each other. They 
made errands apart that they might have the 
bliss of coming together again. Sometimes she 
trembled before the knowledge of her happiness, 
remembering that the ancients poured libations 
to the evil gods. Sometimes, with a trifle of sur- 
prise at his being able to do so, he found him- 
self amused by this happiness of hers. She had 
been neglectful of the libations. 

One day,at length, she saw him yawn. Then 
some people broke in on their solitude, and she 
observed that he received them as the Patriarch 
did the visiting angels. Then business called 
him to town for a day, and presently for. an- 
other. ‘ Well, well,” he said, “the world has a 


Really your 
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strong pull. I suppose by this time the house is 
ready. Suppose we go and see.” 

Therein Eden she would have lingered for- 
ever. The world did not pull her. Although 
still happy, there was a tinge of bitter in the cup 


‘of life. But she knew it had all happened to 


wives a thousand times before. Looking back, 
with her first sigh, she went. 

They were not wealthy people. But of course 
with his profession and opportunities wealth was 
in the air, he used to say; very much in the air, 
she found. The house had been her father’s, 
and her own property, although not large, was 
secure. It was in the city; but with a pretty 
garden where large trees and flowering shrubs 
made it a pleasant place in mild fall after- 
noons or thaw of early spring to stroll with a 
pipe, or to drink tea in half rustic pleasure. 

She laughed at herself on the occasion of their 
first dinner-party; she was so absurdly proud 
of Barnwell in his flashing beauty at the head 
of his table; and he was so absurdly proud of 
her. She wore the jewels he had given her on 
their marriage; and, shining as they were, they 
were less shining than her eyes, and her smile. 
She never wore them again; for she learned that 
they had not been paid for; and, like the woman 
in De Maupassant’s story, she began to save 
from her own income and from the housekeep- 
ing money to pay for them, and then discovered 
they were false. 

She forgave him; because she knew he wanted 
her to be splendid, and had, she proudly 
thought, sanctified his sense of right and honor 
to make her so. 

His sense of right and honor! She learned in 
time to mock herself at thought of the words. 
But not at once. A god does not easily step 
down from his pedestal,—especia'ly if his feet 
are clay. 

The first she knew cf that clay, sufficiently to 
acknowledge it herself, was when he came home 
from a dinner his club had given some celeb- 
rity, ina boyish hilarity that at first surprised 
and then revolted her. Then she was burning 
up with anger, feeling herself robbed of 
love and faith and her husband. At 
length she melted in a passion of pity 
and tears. He, slumbering in a sodden 
heap, knew nothing of any of it. 

But it suited her to have difficulties 
unraveled at once when possible. She 
had thought it best to keep her own 
counsel about the jewels; this was dif- 
ferent. “Do you think,” she said next 
day, for he stayed at home, somewhat 
exhausted, and was lying on the lounge, 
“that there could have been any prac- 
tical jesting at the club last night, so that 
the wine was drugged?” 

“The wine drugged? What are you 
talking about?” he answered, roughly. 
“There was no drug in the wine. I took 
too much,—that was all. So did the 
rest of them.” 

“Oh, I hopethey did!” she exclaimed, 
“except for their poor wives’ sake. 
Then they could not know the condition 
you were in.” 

“Oh, hang the condition!” he said. 
“It’s a pretty time to come at a man, 
when his nerves are all on the rack, 
anyway!” 

“Dear,” she said, with gentleness, 
“you know your nervous organization 
is so much finer, so much more delicately 
poised than that of other men that 





“*The wine drugged ? 


what their coarser fiber does with impurity—” 

“Won’t you please,” he said, with an air of 
patience tried to the last extreme, “let my nerv- 
ous organization alone?” 

She had been revolted, and had overlooked 
it, indignant and smothered it, outraged and 
endured it; but she did not know how to forgive 
the hurt. She might be able to forget it. To 
frequent forgetfulness of the sort means present 
indifference. But she was not of that inconstan‘ 
nature to which indifference comes easily or with 
out distress. It took many such scenes, in thei: 
disgusting assault upon her senses, in their mor 
tifying attack upon her sensibilities, before she 
ceased to feel bitter sorrow for him and shamx 
for herself and him together. 

But it was still in the early days, while sh 
was yet acutely receptive of joy and of suffer 
ing, that the first little daughter came. Thai 
Barnwell insisted that the child should be seni 
away with a nurse, in order that his wife mighi 
still go out with him, her beauty undiminishe 
by the child’s needs and care, was cruel. But 
he was still pleased that other men should se: 
the loveliness of the woman he had married; and 
he had no pleasure in the child. The only emo 
tion he had in the matter was a_ shadow 
resentment that it was a girl,—having a com 
pletely oriental contempt for women in genera] 
When in decency the child had to come home, 
and conceived an admiration for her father’ 
dark comeliness, he found it exceedingly hin 
dering; and one day, in a pet, he gave her a 
quick blow, that threw her against a console, 
striking her head with such force that she be 
came unconscious. Of course he regretted it 
instantly, with swift protestations; but when the 
child recovered there was no more intelligence, 
—only the look of dumb reproach in the great 
dark eyes that would have stabbed a feeling 
heart to death, and that would have pained even 
Barnwell and have confronted him as the evi 
dence of his culpability, had he not become so 
accustomed to it as to regard the child’s fall as 
the result of her own clumsiness. 


What are you talking about ?* ’ 
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Not so the mother, who yearned in 
anguish over her child. She had not known 
of Barnwell’s part in the transaction, and 
felt that in some mysterious way she was 
herself to blame for having failed to give 
the child her birthright of sound faculties. 

When the next child came the father sent 
this humiliating little girl away to such care 
as feeble-minded children may have, lest 
the boy, he said, should become stupefied 
by the association. She went to see the 
poor child as soon as possible, but, although 
amiably disposed and playing with her 
mother’s trinkets, the child had no recog- 
nition; and, seeing his wife’s face disfigured 
with tears, Barnwell had the child placed 
where the distance was too great for fre- 
quent journeys. ‘‘There is no more reason 
for affection in such an affair,” he said, 
“than in the case of a lock of one’s hair 
that has been severed, or a finger that has 
heen cut off. It is a useless piece of mor- 
tality; so is the finger. Besides, your 
behavior is bad for the boy.” 

He had not been so careful of the boy on 
the night of his birth. All the servants 
hut one had been allowed to go to some 
festivity, and he was just letting himself in 
vhen the maid met him breathlessly and 
egged him to hasten for the physician. It 
vas before the day of telephones. The 
ompanion with whom he had strolled home 

ad not gone far, and he called to him to 
ccompany him. He accompanied him to 
such purpose that a bottle of wine in honor 
f the event, and a game of billiards after- 
vards, so passed the time that it was not 
lue to him that a physician arrived at all. 
But the child was a boy; and the father 
manifested such pleasure in him as the 
bearer of his name—as if it were of con- 
sequence whether the worthless name should 
be sent down the years or not,—that the 
mother believed this parental love to be 
something ideal, and felt her old worship 
returning in spite of all that had occurred. 

But novelty presently becomes monot- 
ony; the new thing is the old story; and her 
worship received a rude shock when, on 
occasion of the boy’s illness, his father man- 
ifested no more concern than he had on the 
occasion of his birth, neglecting to provide 
the trained nurse at once,forgetting to send 
up the medicines that were ordered, mak- 
ing light of the malady, taking no share 
f the watching and waking, and off at last. 
it a wine-party, on the night the child died. 
When he was told—not any too gently,—what 
had befallen, although the shock sobered him, 
it was not to soothe and support his stricken 
wife that he hastened home, but to bewail his 
own childless fate. ‘‘What is life worth,’ he 
cried, striding up and down the place, “with- 
out my boy, my boy!” So it was the mother 
who had to forget herself and soothe and sup- 
port him. One would have thought him an 
inconsolable man for a short period, and then 
his grief, whether fanciful or fictitious, evapo- 
rated, and the gaming-tables absorbed him as 
before. 

He had made some brilliant scientific suc- 
cesses, and his lecture rooms were thronged. 
There was something touching in his wife’s sat- 
isfaction in it. Almost unconsciously to herself, 
she had recognized his deterioration, the way 
he was drifting, and his possible destination. 
She seized every influence that could arrest him. 
When, after any conspicuous success, she 
passed with him certain of the places where she 
knew his temptations lay, she held herself 
haughtily, as if saying under her breath, “Soul! 
We shall conquer yet. But it grew more and 
more seldom that he took her out with him. 

Perhaps his wife never in her life had a 
moment of keener distress and humiliation than 
when in a distant city, where, owing to her own 
social relations and the public expectation re- 
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I would not endure that hour again for the sake of a Roman emperor's triumph’™ 
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garding him, they had been royally entertained, 
and an immense and splendid audience awaited 
him. In her prominent place on the platform 
among men who had won their laurels and 
superbly clad women of society, she felt her 
heart beat proudly in the certainty of his tri- 
umph. She looked out on the glowing colors 
and the eager faces below, with a glad confi- 


dence. But fans fluttered, feet shuffled, move- 
ments became restless, the time for: his 
appearance passed. Some one came to her 


with inquiry; then to their hosts; to the heads 
of the societies,—an hour, an endless hour, 
dragged by, and he had not arrived. At length 
the curtain behind them swayed and _ parted, 
and, with his face of the deadly pallor it always 
wore when he was beside himself, his hair wet, 
his eyes glittering, Barnwell advanced, making 
his way doubtfully to the desk with that half- 
drunken step which seems to tread on air. 
Neither applause, nor other reproof than its 
absence, received him. Every one in the audi- 
ence knew or suspected the truth. But, leaning 
on the desk, he began stumbling through in- 
troductory and _half-articulated sentences, till, 
catching the thread of his subject, he suddenly 
electrified his hearers with a boldness and 
splendor of statement, demonstration, and re- 
sulting imaginations of possible consequences, 
and the house magnetized into forgetfulness and 
denial of the opening moment, rose at the last 
in cheers. 


“You see,” he said, complacently, when alone 
with her that night, “how one triumphs over 
difficulties. ” 

“T would not endure that hour again for the 
sake of a Roman emperor’s triumph,” she said. 

“You are a cat!” he answered. “The claws 
are always ready, and always sharp. You love 
your warm corner and snug security. You ex- 
pect genius and great souls to be governed by 
your petty respectabilities. You were not made 
to mate with eagles. You area cat. Keep to 
your vermin!” : 

But after a few more jfiascoes Barnwell ceased 
to be called upon for public appearances. In 
some blind way he laid the reason for it at his 
wife’s door. ‘If you had stood by me,” he said, 
“instead of fainting like a fool the last time—” 

“T felt it was the last. I felt people would 
endure no more. I felt, in one minute, all your 
trouble and disgrace.”’ 
“Disgrace!” he thundered. “By heavens, 
madam, you should have something real of the 
sort! You—” 

“Oh, Barnwell, never mind me! But for 
you,—it is n’t too late for you to go away some- 
where and begin over again. You will have new 
chances, new avenues. You will be once more 
all you were, all our little boy’s father ought to 
be. Away from here, if we can not have just 
the same, we can have quiet content and be 
almost as happy as we were,—you remember, 

[Concluded on pages 805 to 807] 
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ildren of Packingtown 


Sketches by 
CHARLES SARKA 


SINCLAIR 


Author of “The Jungle” 


[7 was two years ago that I studied Packingtown. At that time I was 

not giving especial attention to the question of child labor in the 
yards; but in going through the plants, as I did at all hours of the day 
and night, I could not but notice a great deal about that aspect of the 
place. 1 was told that the law prohibited children under sixteen years 
of age from working in factories; yet Isaw with my own eyes a num- 
ber of boys, and some girls, also, who I knew quite positively could not 
be more than fourteen, and who I thought were not much more than 
twelve. I noticed them particularly tending the lard machines. 


One of my trips through the plant of Armour and Company was 


made in company with a child-labor inspector, and he suggested to me 
that if I saw any boys who I thought were under age, I should call his 
attention to them. I picked out one “lard-boy,” about whom I was 
sure there could be no mistake, and the inspector collared him and de- 
manded his name. He gavea Polish name, and together we went to 
the office to investigate. We looked over the rolls of that department, 
but we could find no such name as the boy had given us. We went 


back to the room where he had been, but the boy was gone. We made 
inquiries about him, but everyone pretended to know nothing about 


him. A foreman who had been standing within twenty feet of us when 
we captured the boy declared that he did not notice which boy it was: 
and t length we went away, leaving everyone in the room grinning 
broad] 

Chat was two years ago. Recently I sent out a friend and had an 
investigation made to determine the situation at present. I found it to 
be the general consensus of opinion that the 
law was enforced. The factory inspectors said 
that it ; their custom to descend without ; 
warnin on a particular packing house, en- “a re 
tering it by different doors, and actually taking gee 
up to the officeany boys they found who seemed 
to be under age. If there were cases of decep- 
tion, i wing to the parents and not to 
the | el 


Cost of Enforcing the Law 
Here you have a case where child-labor 
reform has accomplished its purpose. It seemed 
to me that it might be of a good deal of inter- 
est to study the consequences of this reform. 
In the first place, it should be pointed out 


what it has cost to get the law enforced. I do 

not mean merely the salary of the factory in- 

spectors, and of the whole department; I mean 
also the unpaid efforts of an enormous number \ 


of people which have been necessary to compel 
the enforcement of the law. It must be under- 





Children beaging workmen for food 


stood that the government of the city of Chicago and of the state of Illinois 
does nothing which it is not forced to do. So far as Packingtown is con 
cerned, it would be no exaggeration to say that the city government is 
simply a branch office of the packers’ business. They finance the political 
machines, they name the political candidates and the appointees, and 
they work their will at every point. It is known to everyone in Chi 
cago that they steal city water with impunity. They maintain, just 
outside of the yards, a nuisance called ‘‘ Bubbly Creek,” an open sewer 
into which they drain all the refuse of their packing houses. It is an 
arm of the Chicago River, running blind for nearly half a mile, and it 
constitutes a menace to the health of the entire city; yet all efforts to 
compel the packers to clean it out and cover it over have been futile. 


When Women Are Compelled to Do Men’s Work 

And so, if a child-labor law is enforced in Chicago, it can only be 
by the vigorous and determined efforts of a large number of people; it 
can only be because the women’s clubs and the settlements and the 
labor unions are willing to organize and agitate and practice eternal 
vigilance. In that way you can have the children turned out of the 
packing houses. And then the question is: Where do they go? 

In the first place, understand the labor conditions in the yards; un 
derstand that there is an enormous foreign population gathered therc, 
hanging at the bare level of existence and willing to work for almost 
anything. The unemployed problem is chronic—you may go out any 
morning and see hundreds of men standing at every door where there 
is a chance for a job. I counted four hundred 
one morning in front of Swift and Company’s 
“Central Time Station.”” I saw them standing 
in the winter cold from half past six in the 
morning until half past eight, and I saw one 
boss come out and hire one man; and finally 
the policemen drove off the rest. 

The consequence of this is that there is a 
great deal of woman’s labor. If the man can 
not get a job and support the family, the woman 
has to go to work. All the women go, and so 
the wages drop lower yet. You will find women 
working in the yards at all sorts of hideous, 
repulsive, and exhausting occupations—not 
merely sewing hams and painting cans and wrap 
ping packages, but tending sausage machines, 
and boning meat, and cleaning offal. 

And then, what wages do they get? Just 
prior to the last strike in Packingtown the unio! 
leaders reckoned up the amounts upon ten thou 
sand time checks, and ascertained that the aver- 
age wage of a workingman in Packingtown wa 
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about five dollars and sixty cents a week. Recently a friend, who was 
making some investigation for me in the yards, went into a saloon on a 
Saturday evening, and stood and watched while men and women came 
in and cashed their checks, throwing their envelopes upon the floor. He 
gathered up fifty-four of these envelopes and reckoned up the amount. 
The highest of them was for $7.70; the lowest was for 78 cents, and the 
average was for $2.81. This represented the wage of an average Pack- 
ingtown worker during a slack period in the yards. 

With wages at this level, anyone may imagine what kind of a home 
the average child of this neighborhood has to go to when it is turned 
out of the factory. Most of the houses in Packingtown consist of two 
stories, with four small rooms upon a floor. This is a “flat,” which 
costs about nine dollars a month; a family will rent one and then take 
in boarders—frequently, they will rent out the attic and the cellar. 
Single men will rent a flat co-operatively, and will lodge as many as a 
dozen in a single small room, spreading their blankets and their mat- 
tresses upon the floor. Sometimes two men will own the same mattress, 
one sleeping on it by day and the other by night. 

Such are the homes of the children. And the mothers being igno- 
rant, there is, of course, a great deal of underfeeding, and disease, and, 


for him, and he builds 
houses on top of the 
garbage. The streets of 
Packingtown are nearly 
all unpaved, and the 
children play upon this 
ancient garbage heap, 
seeking for treasures in 
it; whenever the rain 
falls, it forms pools in 
which the children roll 
about. In the summer- 
time there are,of course, 
swarms of flies and a 
liberal supply of diseases 
of all sorts. One of the 
sights of Packingtown 
is the dump, “Carey’s 
Dump,” as it is called, 
where you may go and 
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Picking up coal along the railroad tracks 














needless to say, the amount of drunken- 
ness which always goes with such condi- < 
tions. I have seen children in Packingtown 
saloons drinking beer—little tots so small 
that they could scarcely hold the glass to 
their lips; I have also seen a Packingtown 
mother stuffing a Bologna sausage into a 
baby’s mouth to keep it quict. 

Of course, while the mothers and 
sisters are away at work, the smaller 
children have to keep the house; so that 
you have an increased amount of a differ- 
ent kind of child labor—child labor at 
home. That is common everywhere in 
tenements—you have read of the “little 


see an endless procession of the city’s garbage carts, making land for 
the city’s chief alderman. 

You may go and watch the scene at your leisure, but you must be 
careful how you take a picture of it. I strolled over there, in company 
with a young lawyer resident in the neighborhood and an English gentle- 
man, the special correspondent of the London “ Lancet,” who had been 
sent to study the Chicago stockyards. He had a camera, and started to 
take a picture, when I observed a policeman making toward us rapidly. 

Raking Over the Dump for Bits of Food 

He informed us gruffly that it was against orders to take any pic- 
tures of “‘Carey’s Dump.” I demanded the reason, but the young 
lawyer took me by the arm and walked me off, the English gentleman 
following in perplexity. The lawyer, who had lived in the neighborhood 
all his life and was familiar with conditions, informed me that I would 
mothers ” of the poor; but I have never simply have wasted my breath in arguing, and that if I had persisted in 
seen any so small as these I saw in Pack- my determination to get a picture, I would in all probability have got 
ingtown. And the picture was one to arouse the deepest sympathy. clubbed over the head. I have seen pictures of “Carey’s Dump ”’ since, 

It is no portion of any child-labor programme of which I have ever [Concluded on pages 797 and 798) 
heard that children should be provided with decent homes and a means 
of existence, whenever their parents are unable to earn it; but you would 
think that, at least, the city, when it turns the children out of the factories, 
would provide schogls to which they might go. In Packingtown, however, 
the public schools are inadequate, and the parochial schools, to which num- | 
bers of the ignorant foreigners send their children, are shamefully crowded. 





Gleaning in the dumps 
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The Higher Education of the Packingtown Population 
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The school statistics of Chicago for the past year were not avail- \f 
able when this article was written ; for the previous year, they show—taking NS 
the twenty-ninth and thirtieth wards as typical of the stockyards people—a 
total population of 105,000, with 15,295 children between the ages of six } 


and fifteen attending public schools, 5,213 attending other schools, and 
1,555 not attending school at all. From my general knowledge of the way 
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the laws are evaded in Chicago, I am inclined hy? 

. to believe that this latter figure represents, say, ) 
one-third of the total. And, of course, during the re 
present wave of immigration, the population is 4 
growing much faster than the statistics can keep ‘1 






up with it. I found, upon investigation last spring, 
(1906) that in one parochial school (Polish ) there 
were 1,000 children and only twelve teachers! In 
the German Catholic school, there were 1,200 chil- 
dren and eighteen teachers, and in the German 
Lutheran school, 500 children and only six teach- 
ers! How much “higher education” the Pack- 
ingtown population gets may be judged from the 
fact that, according to the city census, there were, 
(1904) in the twenty-ninth and thirtieth wards previously menticned, 545 
children fifteen years of age or over, and under twenty-one, attending public 
schools, 379 attending other schools, and 9,457 not attending any school! 
The conditions in the parochial schools are simply a part of the system 
which prevails everywhere in Chicago—that of letting things take their own 
course. The children whogotoa school with ninety pupils to one teacher might 
about as well be turned out into the streets and allowed to take care of them- 
selves. And, of course, that is done with them in summer. I remember, 
my first Saturday in Packingtown, my perplexity over the enormous number 
of children I found in the streets. I was hardly to be persuaded that there 
was not a school somewhere near, and that these children were not out at recess; 
I could not believe that so many could be the normal output of one single 
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Boss Carey Finds the City Most Accommodating “Na Loses 
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They are turned out to take care of themselves; and the streets are (KAP (VSAM NIE ANY NOSSO 

turned out to take care of themselves also. Tom Carey, the Democratic boss WAS NCES Ky ORYZA 
of the stockyards district and agent of the’packers in the Chicago board of —l— So a — a — “ 


aldermen, owns a big brick factory in the neighborhood; he takes out 


age ‘ U Sinclair and his littl 
the clay to make brick, and then the city fills up the hole with garbage ee nennntonenndercateathons 



















GRACE GEORGE, 
in ‘‘ Clothes ’’ 
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H. B. Irving and Dorothea Baird, 
in ‘* Mauricette ’’ 











As TH iin rose upon the theatrical 
"sea e eyes of the interested natu- 
rally tur most attentively toward two 
pieces h made a promise, which they kept, 
of beins most noteworthy of a month. 
These were Arthur W. Pinero’s ‘‘His House 
in Order 1 Henry Arthur Jones’s “The 
Hypocrit two English plays by two En- 
glish pl ts, both of whom are too high 
up on t der of Fame to require other 
attention than a mere mention of name. 
The first play came to us with approval of a 


London season; the second came to win the 
approval of a New York season before going 
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JESSIE MILLWARD, 
in ‘* The Hypocrites ”’ 


CTHEL BARRYMORE, 
» tna 
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EDNA MAY, 
in ‘‘ Lady Mayfair ’’ 
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BERTHA KALICH, ELLIS JEFFRIES, ELEANOR ROBSON, 


in in 


in 


Tolstoi’s ‘‘Kreutzer Sonata’ ‘*She Stoops to Conquer’’ ‘*The Girl Who Has Everything ’’ 
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HELEN HALE, 
The Man from Now ’’ 





ROBERT MANTELL, 
as ‘‘Macbeth’’ 











FLORA JULIET BOWLEY, 
as ‘‘ Shirley Rossmore ’ 


in ‘‘The Lion and the Mouse ”’ 





ARNOLD DALY, 
in ‘‘Arms and the Man’’ 








FRITZI SCHEFF, ALFRED CHEVALIER, 
in singing 


**Mademoiselle Modiste ’’ ** Mrs. ’Enery ’Awkins ’” 





DORIS KEANE, 
in ‘‘ The Hypocrites ’”’ 








Sea. 


ROSE STAHL, 
in ‘‘The Chorus Lady ’”’ 











to London; and both achieved @ marked 
degree of favor. 

Of the two, ‘ His House in Order ”’ is by 
far the better piece, both constructively and 
in dialogue. It is superior satirically and its 
literary qualities are of a far higher order. 
It is a strong, scintillating, closely-woven 
fabric, loomed bya master hand. It appeals 
to the head and to the heart, but to the head 
perhaps the more. 

“The Hypocrites,” to the contrary, makes 
its plea rather to the heart and the emotions. 
Its satire is not as keenly biting nor as en- 
tertainingly brilliant. In construction, it is 
rather weak. It is a powerful sermon, but 
it goes to the roots of conscience. It possesses 
the common fault of having its goodness too 
good, its evil too evil. And its basic theme 
is not of the newest, while that of “His 
House in Order” is. In a word, Pinero 
paints upon shining new canvas with a 
camel’s-hair brush; Jones upon duller mate- 
rial with the Lristle. Pinero follows the 


Concluded on pages 815 













The Policy Holder's Interest 

EVERY policy holder realizes that 

he has a direct, personal inter- 
est in the stability of the company 
in which he is insured, and, natu- 
rally, every beneficiary has quite as 
deep an interest. But the stability 
of the companies that have been 
under fire has not been assailed, 
even by Thomas W. Lawson: there has been no charge that any man’s 
insurance money was in jeopardy, and noteven the most virulent critics of 


insurance administration evils have questioned the importance and value 
of having a policy in any first-class company. The theory of life insur- 
ance, the need of it, and the safety of existing policies have not been 
attacked, and they could not be honestly attacked by any reasoning and 
well-informed man. 


Reducing the weird and complicated mass of words in which the 
subject has been entangled to a basis of concrete fact, it is discovered 
that the policy holder has been paying too much for his insurance, and 
that a continuation of the old conditions might result ultimately in dis- 
aster—and that is all. I am not trying to belittle the scandals or the 
importance and need of the investigations; but, so far as the effect on 
the policy holder is concerned, there is, and has been, absolutely nothing 
else to it. And even ultimate disaster was decidedly remote and improb- 
able, unless the graft increased enormously, for the extravagances and 
losses were covered by the additional cost to the policy holders—a cost 
so proportionately small that they never knew they were paying it, and 
most of them don’t know yet just how they paid it. 


Excitable Policy Holders Who Threw Away Their Insurance 


The emotional insanity to which the American public is peculiarly 
susceptible in times of excitement would not permit it to grasp the im- 
portant fact that its pecuniary interest in the trouble was confined solely 
to the cost of what it had been buying, and it sacrificed thousands of 
dollars in its mad frenzy. It was in precisely the same position as the 
man who discovers that he has been overcharged for something that he 
is buying on the installment plan. The article is valuable, and it is 
worth to him all that he is paying for it, but he suddenly realizes that 
he ought to get it for less. If he can recover the overcharge, or any 
part of it, and reduce his future payments, well and good; but what is 
to be said-of him when he throws away the article and deliberately sac- 
rifices much, if not all, of the money previously paid? That is what 
many excitable policy holders did. They believed, of course, that they 
were in danger of losing all that they had put in, and they did not care 
to add any further payments to the total of their expected losses ; but 
there was absolutely no basis for such a conclusion in the facts disclosed 
or in the deductions made from those facts by any responsible publica- 
tion or writer. Indeed, when those who were principally instrumental 
in arousing the frenzy saw whither it was leading the more excitable 
people, they made all haste to assure policy holders that their policies 
were perfectly safe and good. This came a little late, however, in some 
cases, for the sensationalism sought had done its work, and thousands 
of policies had been surrendered or allowed to lapse—not only in the 
companies indicated directly in the scandals, but in all others as well. 

There is something pathetic in the contemplation of this merely in- 
cidental feature of the affair. I term it ‘‘incidental,’’ because it had no 
necessary relation to the results sought to be secured. It may have been 
unavoidable, but it was not necessary in the sense 





that the sacrifices accomplished, or materially helped 

to accomplish, any of the reforms. The pathos is 

found in the loss and suffering that is sure to follow ht 
in many cases where the only safeguard of the future : Pear 
was abandoned. ‘The extent of the harm done in this a aoe 
way can never be measured, but it is safe to say that, 

for years to come, the charity bureaus will be un- 


covering cases of destitution that will be explained 
by the simple statement: “ He gave up his life insur- 
ance and was not a satisfactory risk when he tried to 
get another after the scare passed away.” Some never 
will try to get another, anyway. 

So many were frightened out without cause, and 
that harm is already done. Then those cautious ones 
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who had hung on began to wonder, when the smoke cleared away, just 
when, where, and how they had personally suffered by the disclosed 
abuses, and just when, where, and how the reforms would benefit them, 
aside from increasing the stability of companies that were perfectly solvent 
before. Every life insurance company and every life insurance man has 
been overwhelmed with inquiries along that line. The unsophisticated 
policy holder could not discover that the face of his premium was any 
less—it seemed to be figured on precisely the same basis as before— 
and he was disposed to think that some new sleight-of-hand financiering 
was depriving him of the advantages that should be his. The difficulties 
experienced in convincing him to the contrary have been considerable, 
and the correspondence bureaus of the companies have been sorely 
taxed. No general letter of explanation will answer the purpose, for 
each policy holder wants the demonstration made on his own policy. 

I spent some time going over these letters of inquiry, and the an 
swers to them, in the offices of the Mutual, and the explanations de- 
manded were simply amazing in number and character. If there is any 
detail of the insurance business generally, or of the administration of 
this company, that has not been explained to some policy holder, I can 
not imagine what it is. Fo the most part, however, the letters gave the 
details of particular policies—number, date of issue, form, premiums 
already paid, etc.—and then asked the figures for each particular case. 

Nevertheless, looking at it from the viewpoint of a policy holder, | 
shall have to begin with a general explanation. Then, possibly, I may 
give some of the most enlightening answers that have been made to 
individual inquiries. 

The benefit comes in the so-called dividend. Almost any insurance 
man will tell you that the word “dividend,” in this connection, is a mis- 
nomer, and that the use of it has been largely responsible for many 
misconceptions and misunderstandings. Nevertheless, having the pres- 
tige of long and almost universal usage, the word continues to be used 
by men who know that it does not properly describe the money to which 
it is applied in this detail of the insurance business, and, naturally, I 
shall have to use it the same way. 

The face of the premium remains the same, but this is reduced in 
most policies, by the amount of the dividend, so the actual financial 
benefit of honesty and economy to the policy holder is measured by the 
size of the dividend. The premium is based upon an exact mathe- 
matical calculation of the money necessary to produce the amount of 
insurance at compound interest at a fixed rate within the estimated 
period of life of the insured, with his proportional share of the esti- 
mated cost of administration added. There is no likelihood of an 
immediate change in the face of the premium, so those who are looking 
for that evidence of improvement may as well cease straining their eyes. 


Is Human Life of Longer Duration Now than Formerly ? 


Such a change would require an entire readjustment of the basis 
upon which premiums are figured, including current rates of interest 
upon investments and the percentage of cost of administration, and cer- 
tainly is not to be expected while affairs are in a transition stage. The 
improvement may be measured by millions, and the pro rata share per 
$1,000 of insurance still have to be figured in cents. It must be remem- 
bered that the company has $470,000,000 of assets, upon which the per- 
centage of gain must be based. 

It has been asserted that the mortality tables upon which premiums 
are based are too high—that the average duration of life is greater now 
than it was when the tables were prepared, and that the policy holder 
gets the worst of it by just that much; but the ques- 
tion is one that I do not feel qualified to discuss. 
Even if true, it has no direct bearing on the recent 
scandals or my investigation of them, but applies to 
life insurance generally. I can hardly consider its 
effect on premiums now, for such error in the basis of 
calculations, if it really exists, is not likely to be 
rectified except by the joint action of all, or nearly 
all, the big companies. So the only benefits that I 
can consider must appear in the dividends, and only 
there. 

The so-called dividend consists of two items—a 
dividend and a refund of excess charges. The former 
is by far the smaller item—a most insignificant one at 
the present time, which shows the absurdity of calling 
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the whole payment or credit by that name. It consists of the excess 
of interest earned over the rate upon which calculations are based in 
making provision to meet the policy obligation—that is, to pay the insur- 
ance—within the term of the insured’s reasonable expectation of life, as 
shown by the American experience tables of mortality. The interest 
rate used in these calculations at the present time is four per cent. It 
was higher formerly, but money is “cheaper” now than it used to be, 
and it is necessary to figure on a basis of absolute safety. So the first 
consideration in fixing the premiu'n is to find the sum that, divided into 
annual payments according to the form of the policy, and compounded 
at four per cent., will produce the amount of the insurance—that is, the 
face of the policy—within the required time. Then, if the investments 
of the company produce five per cent., there is a dividend of one per 
cent. for the policy holder. This is a real dividend, being his propor- 
tional share of the profits of the company, but it is the least important 
feature of what is called the dividend. 

The balance of the payment made to him, or credited on his next 
premium, or used in such other way as he may direct, is merely a re- 
fund of the excess of “‘ loading” over the actual cost of administration. 
What is meant by loading has been explained frequently, but, to avoid 
possibility of misunderstanding, it may be well to explain it again here. 
After the amount, divided into annual payments, necessary to produce 
the total of insurance within the given time has been ascertained, there 
is added to the premium the policy’s pro rata share of the cost of admin- 
istration for the ensuing year. Naturally, this can be only estimated, 
and, again naturally, the estimate must be large enough to be safe. It 
must cover all office, agency, and other administration expenses, includ- 
ing the cost of new business. If the new business is secured on a basis 
that does not cover the cost of getting it, this last item becomes a direct 
and permanent drain on the dividends of policy holders; if the new 
business pays its own cost, the expense entailed is entirely legitimate 
and proper and of ultimate benefit to all. In view of this, the impor-, 
tance of guarding watchfully the expenditures that come under the 
head of “new business ” will be apparent, and there can be no question 
as to the direct financial value of economies in that line. 


Popular Misapprehension as to the Dividends 


Then, if there are extravagance and graft in other features of the 
administration also, the total loading—excess of premium over the 
actual sum required to produce the insurance—will be used up, and 
there will be no refund to the policy holders. On the other hand, every 
economy in administration, provided it is not of the short-sighted variety 
that cuts off or curtails profitable business, helps by that much to re- 
duce the expenses below the total loading, and the money thus saved 
is refunded to the policy holders as a part of the dividends. Every 
policy holder ought to be able to see exactly how he benefits in. this 
way. The face of his premium may be the same—in fact, must be the 
same, for it is figured at the time his policy is issued—but the increased 
dividend reduces the amount of the payment he actually has to make. 

This, of course, does not apply in the same degree to paid-up poli- 
cies, and herein is one cause of much misunderstanding. A man who 
has been paying premiums for ten, fifteen, or twenty years finally gets 
his policy paid up, and it promptly occurs to him that the profit on it, 
as represented by the dividends, ought to be larger. With any other 
investment the investor begins to get the full returns when he has made 
his last payment, and he expects his insurance investment to operate 
the same way. That’s where the word “ dividend ” misleads him and 
makes trouble—how much trouble, only the men who answer questions 
in the offices of an insurance company can say. His actual dividends 
continue, but, as I have explained, these represent the least part of the 
so-called dividend, much the larger part being the refund from his 
premium payment of the previous year. There being no longer any 
premium payments on his policy, there is no longer any refund, and the 
total of his miscalled dividend takes a most disconcerting tumble. 
Moreover, his actual dividend varies with the general profit on invested 
funds, which further confuses him. His dividend, after the refund 
ceases, may be only a quarter or a half of one per cent., or it may run 
considerably higher, although the prevalent lower interest rates do not 
permit it to run as high as it frequently did some years ago. However, 
the man with the paid-up policy will see that he still has a deep inter- 
est in the way the company invests and otherwise uses its funds, al- 
though he is not as directly affected 
by extravagances as he was when 
he was paying “ loaded ” premiums. 
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particular case. There was no disposition to conceal anything, but 
there seemed to be a feeling that the magnitude of the reforms was lost 
when the results were divided up among the thousands of policy 
holders. It takes a saving of a good many millions-a year to make 
much of a percentage showing in a total income of $85,000,000, and 
the millions are reduced to odd cents when divided up. 
The figures were there, even tabulated and printed for 
general distribution, but it was a little easier to stick to 
the big totals. However, I am glad that I held to my 
individual-policy-holder view, for the facts that I dug 
out of the figures are interesting and enlightening. 

The improvement in the divi- 
dends for 1906, as compared with 
those for 1905, must be little more 
than an indication of what to expect 
later, for almost the only change 
that materially affects the 1906 rate 
is the reduction in new business. 
The effect of the economies of this 
year can not appear in the dividends 
until 1907, and they will not be fully 
evident until even later, for the 
1907 showing will be reduced some- 
what by the earlier contracts and 
charges that are payable this year. 







Even the improved and more 
economical methods’ of securing new business are not really reflected in 
the 1906 dividend rate, and the increase is due almost wholly to the 
incidental reduction in the amount taken, with the consequent decrease 


in the commissions paid. It may be admitted that this is partly due to 
the effect of the scandals upon new business, but it serves to show 
how much retrenchment and conservatism in that line means. 

Just as prophesied, we ge: down to the consideration of pennies 
when the final totals are split up among the policy holders, but there is 
much that is significant in the pennies. Anyhow, I was determined to 
take the viewpoint of the individual policy holder who wants to know 
exactly what he gains, and I did. 

The 1906 increase in the first vear’s dividend on a whole life 
policy, taken out at the age of 21, is just $.26 per $1,000 of insurance; 
at 31, $.33; at 41, $.43; on a ten-payment life policy, taken out at the 
age of 21,$.45; at 31, $.54; at 41, $.67. These seem to be trifling sums, 
but, looked at in another way, they are much more significant. For 
instance, the first year’s dividend on a whole life policy, taken out at 
the age of 21, was $1.64 in 1905 and $1.90 in 1906. So the increase, 
although only $.26, was a trifle over fifteen per cent. improvement on 
the 1905 figure. That certainly is a percentage showing that is worthy 
of any man’s attention, and the only fair way of showing improvement 
in such matters is by percentage. The larger actual increase in the 
ten-payment life dividend was no larger in proportion to the premium 
required and the previous dividend. On a ten-year endowment policy, 
taken out at the age of 21, the first year’s dividend shows an increase of 
$.91 for 1906, but the basis on which the percentage must be figured is 
much larger. : 


The Unfathomable Phraseology of the Old Policies 


I figured the improvement in dividends for various kinds of policies, 
taken out at various ages, and having run for various periods, and the 
results ranged from six to sixteen per cent.. I make no pretense of hav- 
ing gone through the tables thoroughly—I simply looked up imaginary 
policies—and there may be cases where the percentage is higher or lower. 
The gain depends largely upon the conditions in a particular case—the 
form of the policy, the age of the insured at date of issue, the length of 
time it has been running, etc. Butd have accomplished the particular 
object I had in view: I have learned, and I hope shown, just how the 
policy holder benefits by economies and other reforms, and just how 
much certain incidental improvements in conditions mean :o him—not 
only what they mean to the company generally, but to him individually. 
This latter feature has to be incidental—a mere indication of general 
results—for, as I have already explained, the economies and reforms of 
this year can not be available in this specific way until the 1907 divi- 
dends are figured out. 

Another thing in which the policy holder is interested is the form of 

the policy. Anyone inexperienced 
: in such matters, who has tried to 





For myself, when I reached 
this point, I was able to understand 
exactly how and why the policy 


In Mr. Flower’s first article, published, in our 
October number, it was claimed that>)all the 
possible improvements and economies in the 
iife-insurance companies had not yet been put 


= _ read one of the old policies through, 
knows that he might almost as well 
have tackled*Sanskrit. He had to 
take it on faith, or else pay a lawyer 








holder benefits through economyand 
a more careful management and 
guarding of investments, but I had 
not succeeded in reducing this ben- 
efit to figures in an individual case. 
In my assumed réle of a policy 
holder I had discovered how I was 
interested, but not how much, and I 
encountered some hesitation when 
I tried to get down to figures in my 
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into effect, but that the evils uncovered have been 
and are being remedied as rapidly as possible. 
Greater care is being taken in the vast sums of 
insurance money daily invested. While the 
public confidence in life insurance is slow to 
revive, it is increasing encouragingly. As we 
said in the editors’ note to the first article, it 
is our aim to do all in our power to reéstablish 
these conditions. We honestly believe that life 
insurance ably and justly administered is one ot 
our greatest blessings.—Tue Epirors. 








to tell him what it meant, and a man 
really likes to know what his insur- 
ance policy means. Simplification 


would be a mighty convenient thing, 
in his opinion, and this need of 
simplification is not confined toinsur- 
ance policies, either, for pretty nearly 
everything closely or remotely con- 
nected with the law is tied up in a 
[Continued on pages 799 and 802] 
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By W. C. 


I. 

1TH the very rich, a poor relation is likely 
to be too servile or too proud. It hap- 
pened that young Mr. Bolton was neither, and 
that his relations with the family of Mr. Rudell, 
his wealthy uncle, were grounded in respect and 
affection. Bolton’s six feet of indolent strength, 
highly trained at college, supported a lazy voice 
and the frankest of faces, which brought a flush 
and a flutter upon his pretty cousin when she 
came down to her father’s drawing-room to 

welcome the young giant. 


“Cousin Timothy!” she cried, lending a 
dainty hand to his grasp. They had been play- 
fellows 1 ildhood, but he had been away at 


college Lor Sé veral vears. 
| the slow laugh that played deep in 


one loves 
his thre ‘This is to be our evening,” she 


Q t 


said. ‘* Pay nd mamma had to fill an en- 
they left their love and regrets.” 


yAgemMe 




















‘*Keep walking’ ” 








Morrow 
Author of “A Man: His Mark,” “Breaking Through,” etc. 
Illustrated by SYDNEY ADAMSON 


She could not repress a feeling of embarrass- 
ment, which was unexpected and annoying, but 
it melted under his big, easy geniality. Being 
an only child, she had found little difficulty in 
making her father promise that Timothy, a 
penniless orphan whom he had educated, should 
have a high place in the bank, and in having her 
mother prepare plans for his social exploitation. 

Timothy smiled and looked a little blank 
when his vivacious cousin told him of this ar- 
rangement. “It was sweet of you, I’m sure,” 
he drawled, “‘but I’ve already selected my 
work, and can’t go in for society.” 

Her attempt at disapproving hurt was shat- 
tered against the wall of his ignoring, imper- 
turbable good-nature. 

“Yes,” he explained, “I’ve taken a little 
back room down town to live in, and am going 
to make a place for myself as a reporter on the 
‘Vanguard.’ Banking is too dull.” 

She congratulated herself on the poise that 
checked a sneer in her eyes and on her lips. A 
reporter!—on the “ Vanguard! ” 

“The city editor is brutally frank,” Bolton 

went on. “He says that as I have no expe- 
rience he can’t take me on, but that I may 

go out and dig on my own account.” 
“Dig? How?” with a puzzled, po- 
litely attentive air. 
“Simply hunt for news till I 
find it.” 

“T see,” nodding sagely. “‘ That 

seems to me as slow as bank- 

ing.” 
“Perhaps it will be—at 
first.” 

“Timothy!” She suddenly 
sat straight and flashed her 
bright, eager eyes upon him, 
just as he had seen her do 
in the old days, many a time, 
when some new scheme for 
a daring adventure to be 

shared by him popped into 
her shrewd little head. 

“Well?” He felt again 

the old thrill that she 

had never failed to im- 

part when such inspira- 

tions came. 

“Make it!” 

‘Make what? News?” 

“Yes!” enthusiastic- 
ally. ‘Do things your- 
self and then write them 
up. Big things, that 
mean something; real 

THINGS.” 

She paused for words, 

and her breathless enthu- 
slasm put a sword in his 
hand and a soul in his body. 

Why not make it? 

“A man can do anything 
if he will. Oh,” passionately 
throwing out an arm, “‘if I were 
a man I’d—do THINGS.” 

She suddenly fell into embar- 
rassed laughter as she caught 
a strange new look in his face, 
and, instantly changing the sub- 
ject, was soon volubly tattling 
the little dramas of her set. 
Thus Bolton learned that Maria 
Singleton, Beryl’s friend, was 
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eating her heart out and slipping into an early 
grave because her father, a proud millionaire, 
would not let her marry the man she loved— 
a young fledgling doctor named Leduke—whose 
mother had taken in washing to educate him! 
As Beryl concluded the narrative, her indigna- 
tion had brought’ her into another state of 
ravishing excitement. 

‘If I were a man,” she cried, “I’d compel 
him to give his assent,—or trick him into it. 
Why does Dr. Leduke sit down in despairing 
helplessness ? Why does n’t he do something ?” 

Through all her words rang as an undertone 
her first suggestion. Why not make it? 

“Tf you were a man? What has sex to do 
with it?” Bolton asked, with a shade of un- 
steadiness. 

“Everything. 
man—” 

“Ts inferior toa woman’s wit,” Bolton added, 
with so significant a look that she started slightly 
and gave him a quick, keen glance. His face 
was blank. “Beryl,” he said, rising to go, 
what ’s needed is a select secret organization, 
called the Adjustment Society, whose work 
would be the righting of wrongs that the law 
can’t reach. Its business would be with the 
rich—mostly,” he explained, smiling mischie- 
vously down into her brilliant, eager face. 

‘ Let’s organize the society!”’ she exclaimed, 
springing to her feet and standing, a bundle of 
energy and resolve, before him, her face aglow 
with the brightest smile he had ever seen in his 
life. 

“Very well.’ He nodded gravely. “It’s 
organized. Beryl, have you changed a particle 
from the resourceful little dare-devil that you 
used to be?” 

“T fear I have n’t,” she returned, waiting with 
keen expectancy. 

Their eyes rested on* each other in silence a 
while, and then he suggested a plan concerning 
the Singleton matter that made her breath 
quicken and her pulses bound. 

“Timothy!” she softly exclaimed, looking 
cautiously round to be sure that no one over- 
heard; ‘‘do you dare?” 

“Tf you were a man, would you?”’ 

“Yes!” with a fine ring in her voice. 

“And you know what it would mean to me 
with the ‘ Vanguard.’ ” 

“Of course. Sit down. 


II. 


Darkness had fallen when Mr. Singleton, fol- 
lowing his unvarying custom, left the Union 
Pacific Club after his customary visit there on 
the way home from his office, and turned up 
Stockton Street to catch the Pacific Avenue car 
at the next crossing. Halfway up the quiet 
block his right arm was savagely gripped and 
drawn back, and something hard was pressed 
against his ribs just in front of it. Before he 
had a moment for thought a hoarse voice rasped 
in his ear: 

“If you speak, or make the least resistance, 
I’ll put a hole through you. Keep walking. 
Act as though nothing unusual was happening.” 

In spite of an almost paralyzing panic, Mr. 
Singleton was not a coward. A quick glance 
and as acute a wit made him aware of this sit- 
uation: The highwayman, taller and more 
powerful than his victim, and shabbily dressed, 
had the strained eyes and set lips of a desperate 
man; he was pale and stoop-shouldered; his 
unwashed face matched the frayed, soiled con- 
dition of the overcoat, in the front of which the 
right hand, perfectly concealed, held a pistol 
against Mr. Singleton’s body; it looked much 
like the natural act of a man with a hand in the 
breast of his coat. 


The mere brute force of a 


Let’s talk it over.” 
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To the millionaire the situation appeared to 
have no serious complications nor dangers. 
The man would lead him into a dark entry, rob 
him of purse and watch, and let him go. An 
outcry now would be senseless, as no doubt the 
man was ready both to kill and to die by means 
of the weapon in his hand. They met one or 
two persons, who evidently saw nothing unusual. 

Mr. Singleton was perplexed when the strang- 
er, instead of stopping in that block for the rob- 
bery, led him, with the seeming rashness of 
despair, across Sutter Street, a busy thorough- 
fare; but the capitalist reflected that the risk 
was really not so great as it looked. A with- 
drawal of the pistol-pressure, and the consequent 
removal of the odd protuberance of the man’s 
coat at that point, did not change the direction 
in which the weapon was pointed—toward Mr. 
Singleton’s heart—and disclosed the brigand’s 
shrewdness. ‘To casual observers, even to Mr. 
Singleton’s acquaintances, the two men, though 
oddly sorted, would appear to be walking ami- 
cably arm in arm. 

As they crossed the street without attracting 
any attention, Mr. Singleton realized the cun- 
ning combined with the boldness of the scheme, 
and his heart began to sink. It would be im- 
possible to receive aid from a policeman—even 
should one be called—before the bullets would 
have done their work. 

They were ascending the next block; few 
passers were there. 

“Your life isn’t in danger if you are silent 
and obedient,” the ruffian said under his breath. 
“You know what I want.” 

“Yes, you are welcome to all I have with me.” 

There was something ominous in the grin 
with which the man received the offer; and then 
Mr. Singleton realized that the situation was 
grave. His desperate mental casting about for 
a way out must have produced a muscular re- 
flex, for there came a tightening of the clutch 
and a return of the pressure on the ribs. 
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** All of a sudden the fellow went to pieces” 





Halfway up the block stood a horse harnessed 
to a light spring-wagon, such as peddlers use. 
The spiritless beast stood unhitched. Without 
a word the man motioned Mr. Singleton into 
the seat, mounted to the right of him, and 
openly, slowly drove away, his hand still hid- 
den in his overcoat. 


IIT. 


The city editor of the ‘‘ Vanguard” did not 
look up at the man who quietly entered his 
office that night and without a word laid a man- 
uscript on the desk. Midnight had come; the 
high-pressure hour had opened, and every man 
of the great machine was keyed to the stress. 

Presently the city editor glanced up from his 
crowding duties and saw that the manuscript 
was bulky. This was an unconscionable time 
of night for such an avalanche, and every inch 
of space had been allotted. With a scowl he 
swept it up and began to read. Then he stiff- 
ened in his chair, stared, and dashed furiously 
through the pages. A row of copy-readers, at 
desks to his right, looked up in surprise as with 
a tragic exclamation he bounded to his feet, 
tore to the door leading into the local room, and 
flung it open with a crash. 

“Who turned in this kidnaping of John 
Singleton ?”’ he roared. 

A slight start ran through the score of re- 
porters and special writers sitting at their desks, 
and they turned expectantly. A tall young 
man, waiting unknown and forlorn in a corner 

—he had not yet earned a desk—rose to his 
feet. 

**T did, sir.” 

“And who are you?” 

“Timothy Bolton.” 

“T remember you now,” studying him very 
sharply. “This is a big piece of news, and you 
are a stranger to me.” The man was bursting 
with eagerness. 

A hint of a shrug came to Bolton’s shoulder. 


ee 


“Tf you don’t care to take the risk of publish- 
ing it,” he calmly said, ‘‘ perhaps some other 
paper—” 

“Threats are entirely unnecessary,’”’ snapped 
the city editor, ‘‘and it has a better chance 
here than anywhere else. You have written it 
just as you saw it?” 

A queer little smile lit the new man’s eyes. 
“Nearly enough, I think,” he answered. 

“Nearly enough!” thundered the city editor. 
“That won’t—” : 

He was checked by a quick warning glance 
from Bolton, and felt very much at sea. Here 
was the most tremendous piece of news that the 
year had brought, and yet the whole thing had 
an indefinably odd look, even though it was 
brilliantly written, was minute in detail, was 
convincing, and contained clews that the tele- 
phone could verify or disprove in ten minutes. 
For instance, was Mr. Singleton missing? Had 
wagon No. 1354, belonging to Tony Martini, a 
peddler, been stolen from its stand at Mont- 
gomery and Jackson Streets, and had the fruit 
been thrown into the shrubbery in the middle of 
the southern edge of Portsmouth Square? Pos- 
sibly, too, some one still available had seen the 
millionaire and his tall companion somewhere 
in Stockton Street. Sweat was starting above 
the city editor’s bulging eyes. 

“Who else knows this story?” he inquired. 

“No one that can or will tell it.” 

“The police don’t know?” 

“Not a hint.” 

‘Sit down here,” commanded the city editor. 
“Harwood,” he rapped, “ verify what you can 
of this over the telephone. Rankin, run out 
and work the block and a half of Stockton 
Street above Post for possible witnesses—cau- 
tiously. De Jarnette, a column of kidnaping 
cases. Homer, a column of analysis and theo- 
ries. Jackson, hustle up Singleton’s photograph 
and write his history. Be careful, all of you. 
Dont let this leak. Hello, Armitage,” as the 
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night editor bustled in. “‘ How’s the first page?” 

“Up and locked.” 

“Second ?”’ 

“*Same.”’ 

‘Smash ’em. Give the three last columns of 
the first and the four first of the second to the 
kidnaping of Singleton. Rolley, attend to the 
heads.” 

The night editor whistled softly. 

A boy went tearing up on an order to the art 
department. Gugel, head of the department, 
ran down and received ripping orders for a four- 
column first-page, stepped down to three and 
two, picturing each act of the drama. That 
meant the jamming of his whole crew. 

“Put every linotype on this,” shaking the 
manuscript at Armitage, “‘and slap up galley- 
proofs, column-and-a-half measure, big type, 
double leaded, and rush ’em down.”’ He turned 
to the new reporter. ‘“‘Come,” he said, leading 
the way into the managing cditor’s room, which 
was vacant. ‘Sit down.” 

Bolton faced the unsparing scrutiny of the 
cold gray eyes. 

“Why did you give me that warning look 
just now ?” inquired the city editor. 

“T could n’t say to you before the crowd that 
I had as much at stake as anybody else, that I 
would n’t dare play a trick on you, and that I 
wanted to prove myself and not be asked too 
many questions.” 

The city editor raised his brows. ‘You 
don’t wish to disclose all you know ?” he asked. 

“It’s something like that.” 

“T see,” very thoughtfully. “But some 
questions are bound to be asked—as you will 
find out when the police get after you. For in- 
stance, that Barbary Coast deadfall was a queer 
place fora man of your appearance to be visit- 
ing, and it’s singular that you happened to be 
there at the precise time when you overheard 
the two ruffians plotting this thing—according 
to your report.” 

The young man smiled. ‘“‘ You had told me 
to go out and dig,”’ he replied. 

Ignoring the explanation, the city editor re- 
sumed: “ You followed them—so the report 
says. One of them dropped away—to steal the 
wagon, as you supposed. You went on, keeping 
the other in sight. You saw him conceal himself 
and seize Mr. Singleton. Why did n’t you notify 
the police when you learned of the plot, or 
why—as you are a big, strong young man, 
did n’t you fall on the highwayman and over- 
power him, or at least make an outcry, when 
he seized Mr. Singleton? You had plenty of 
time before—as your report has it—the other 
ruffian unexpectedly pounced upon you and 
treated you exactly as the other was treating 
Mr. Singleton, and held you for hours.” 

““ Because that would have spoiled my news,” 
was the bland answer. 

The city editor remained outwardly stern, 
but an effort was required to repress his inner 
joy. Here was a lad at whose natal couch the 
God of News himself had stood! But of course 
there had been blundering. Instead of with- 
holding his clues to the identification of 
the highwaymen, and thus retaining a 


hands, had encountered the foolish sensation of 
running his head against a wall in the dark; 
there was something massive and obscure in 
Bolton’s manner, suggesting the unrevealed, 
and a backward mental glance at the report 
brought a swift recognition of its supreme art 
of withholding. It would be risky to press the 
young man further. The city editor relaxed. 

He straightened up after reflection. ‘“‘ Now,” 
he said, with a return of his aggressive assur- 
ance, but realizing, in the moment of speaking, 
that he was making a‘mistake, “this is too big 
a case for you to follow upalone. I ’ll assign—” 

“Thank you, but I need no help.” 

‘You are very sure of yourself.” 

“T am.” 

‘**You understand, of course, that the police 
will be after you for more information, and—” 

“They ’ll not find me.” 

“That ’s easy to szy. You haven’t heard 
of Dorley, have you?” 

“T have not.” 

“He ’s the brains of the city detective force. 
You ‘ll have to be keen to dodge him or outwit 
him. He regards all reporters as his natural ene- 
mies, because he thinks they interfere with the 
police by finding out things and publishing 
them too soon. He is an able ferret, and his 
quickness is astonishing, his tenacity deadly. 
Unless you are very shrewd or very lucky, he 
will have you by the heels before you can land 
your kidnaped man.” 

A thin cloud of anxiety passed over the young 
man’s face. “Thank you. Please describe 
him. Ill be on my guard.” 

“Rather under medium height, lean, muscu- 
lar, stoop-shouldered, arms abnormally long; 
about forty; short black hair and _ beard, 
slightly gray; hatchet face, pale, with gray 
eyes set close together and deep in the skull; 
a slovenly walk.” 

“T’ll remember.” 

IV. 

The next morning was still and gray, but 
Beryl assured her protesting mother that the 
weather was ideal for an automobile spin. “ Be- 
sides,” she announced, her eyes dancing with 
unusual excitement, “I’ve already engaged Dr. 
Leduke to go with me, and—” 

“Dr. Leduke? You aren’t thinking of go- 
ing without a chaperon!” 

“Why, he ’ll chaperon me, you dear goose!” 
giving her mother a cyclonic hug. ‘He’s a 
doctor.” 

Her mother smiled. ‘I think you ’d better 
take along one of your women friends, dear. 
But I’m glad a man is going with you. Mrs. 
Anson has just been telephoning me the dread- 
ful news that the ‘Vanguard’—and no other 
paper, it seems—has about the kidnaping of 
Mr. Singleton last night and his being held for 
aransom. It isn’t safe to—” 

“Mother! ”’ Beryl stood breathless and pale. 

“It’s true. Goto see Marie and comfort 
her.” 

“Dreadful! 


Of course I’ll see Marie. I'll 
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go to her at once. She may need a doctor.” 

Mrs. Rudell gave her daughter a quick look. 
“No meddling there, Beryl. Don’t take ad- 
vantage of—’’ 

“Certainly not,” and Beryl laughed. 

Her father’s biggest car, a French affair, was 
soon at the door. Being an expert chau ffeuse, 
she dashed away in the machine. After taking 
in the young doctor, she made a flying visit to 
Marie, whose distraction Beryl found some 
magical way of alleviating, and then went 
booming out the Mission Road. Leduke gave 
her all the details of the kidnaping, and ex- 
pressed much concern. 

When they were out of town, far beyond 
even the ghostly remains of abandoned old St. 
Mary’s, Beryl asked her friend to keep a sharp 
watch for Silver Avenue—wherever that might 
be. Leduke, who was fond of tramping, knew 
that thoroughfare—a long, winding, sandy road 
following first one canyon and then a second 
through the San Bruno Hills from the Mission 
Road to the San Bruno highway. Its use was 
practically confined to a few dairymen in that 
wild and beautiful corner of the peninsula, and 
its chronic wretched condition rendered it virtu- 
ally a “no thoroughfare ” for automobiles. Dr. 
Leduke was surprised when Beryl swung the 
great silky car into it. 

“Don’t,” he begged. 
heavy.” 

“For a sixty-horse-power? ” contemptuously. 

She suddenly stopped the machine, for a 
buggy stood in the narrow road just ahead, and 
one of the two men with it was closely study- 
ing the road in front of the horse. 

“What are they doing?” she impatiently 
asked. 

“The man on the ground is Dorley, the de- 
tective. He’s evidently following a trail.” 
Seeing that Beryl started and slightly paled, he 
added: “ Don’t be uneasy. Go ahead. You 
can slip around.” 

She did so, and then, ignoring Leduke’s ear 
nest, almost angry, protest, snicked up to the 
high speed. He unconsciously held on and 
awaited disaster, finding her laugh a trifle irri- 
tating—and nervous. Only a malicious and 
purely feminine pervers.ty, he thought, could 
have inspired so desperate and dangerous a 
hurry. 

“Have you ever heard of the haunted wind 
mill tower on this road ?” she asked alter a 
while, as they swayed and ground and bounded 
onward. 

“se.” 

““Show me when we reach it. 
history? ” 

“A queer old stockman lived on the place 
with his wife and grown sons. One day he dis- 
appeared; they said he had gone away on a 
visit; and then the windmill surmounting the 
tower began to give forth at intervals such terri- 
ble groans and cries that people and horses 
passing on the road were terrified. Only when 
the windmill was in motion were the dreadful 
sounds heard. ‘Trees prevented a clear view of 

the tower from the highway. A heavy 
storm finally blew the windmill down, 


“The road is too 


What is its 





monopoly of the chances for finding Mr. 
Singleton, Bolton had virtually turned 
over that important matter to the other 
papers and the police. Of course that 
error would be cured in the proofs, but 
the city editor patronizingly mentioned it. 

The answer was prompt and firm: “I 
haven’t given a single real clue, sir. I 
hold every one, and am going to follow 
the case up.” 

The city editor gazed in astonishment, 
and his knuckles whitened from his 
fierce grip of the chair arms. “ The 
devil! ” he softly, joyously exclaimed. “I 
think,” very slowly, “you know where 
Singleton is at this moment.” 

“IT heard the whole plot, sir.” 


THE HERO 
By Clinton Dangerfield 


Ever upon his parted lips lies bravely smiling 
A challenge to all fear: 

Intrepidly gayhearted, meetly holding 
Courage as Fortune's peer. 


His the great hopes too strong for coward sadness. 
And his the power yet 

To sing in Death’s own gloomy face, undaunted, 
A cateless chansonette! 


leaving the tower. The family disap- 
peared that night. Then it was discov- 
ered by hardy explorers that the windows 
in the upper room of the tower were 
provided with iron bars. Such was all 
that was ever found out It is believed 
that the place is haunted. Nobody will 
live there.” 

Beryl nodded with deep interest. “‘ The 
farmhouse is still there? ” she asked. 

“Yes.—There’s the place ahead now 
—in that forested canyon to the right.” 

When they reached the private road 
leading into the premises Beryl swung 
the heavy machine into it. The dis- 
used and badly washed road was dan- 
gerous, and the bridge over an arroyo 











The city editor, used to bullying green 


[Concluded on pages 803 and 804) 
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conomy that Costs too Much 


ORISON S. MARDEN 


Paris bank clerk, who was carrying a bag of gold through the 

streets, dropped a ten-franc piece, which rolled rom the sidewalk. 
He set his bag down to look for the lost piece, and, while he was trying 
to extricate it from the gutter, some one stole 
his bag and ran away with it. 


When Saving I know a rich man who has become such a 

Becomes a slave to the habit of economizing, formed when 

Vi he was trying to get a start in the world, that 
ice 


he has not been able to break away from it, and 
he will very often lose a dollar’s worth of valua- 
able time trying to save a dime. 

He goes through his home and turns the gas down so Jow that it is 
almost impossible to get around without stumbling over chairs. Several 
members of his family have received injuries from running against half- 
open doors, or stumbling over furniture in the dark; and once, while I 
was present, a member of the family spilt a bottle of ink upon a costly 

arpet in passing from one room to another in the darkness. 

This man, although now wealthy, tears off. the unused half-sheets 
of letters, cuts out the backs of envelopes for scribbling paper, and is 
constantly spending time trying to save little things which are utterly 
out of proportion to the value to him of the time thus consumed. 

He carries the same spirit of niggardly economy in his business. 
He makes his employees save strings from bundles as a matter of princi- 
ple, even if it takes twice as much time as the string is worth, and prac- 
tices all sorts of trifling economies equally foolish. 


. - 


.rue economy is not stinginess or meanness. It often means very 
large oulay, for it always has the larger end in view. True 
economy means the wisest expenditure of what we have, everything 
considered, looking at it from the broadest standpoint. It is not a good 
thing to save a nickel at the expenditure of 
twenty-five cents’ worth of time. 

Comparatively few people have a healthy 
view of what real saving, or economy, means. I 
have secn a lady spoil a pair of fine gloves trying 
to rescue a nickel from a mud puddle. Several 
people have been run over by street cars or teams 
in New York while trying to rescue a dropped package, a hat, an 
umbrella, or a cane. 

I know a young man who has lost many opportunities for advance- 
ment, and a large amount of business, by false economy in dress, and 
smallness regarding expenditures. He believes that a suit of clothes 
and a necktie should be worn until they are threadbare. He would never 
think of inviting a customer or a prospective customer to luncheon, or 
of offering to pay his car fare, (if he happened to be traveling with him.) 
He has such a reputation for being stingy, even to meanncss, that people 
do not like to do business with him. False economy has cost this man 
very dear. 

I used to travel with a business man who was much better off finan- 
cially than I was, yet he would never take a sleeper at night, and never 
go into a dining car for his meals, but he would take his luncheon 
with him, or live on sandwiches or what he could pick up at lunch 
counters on the route. The result was that, when he arrived in far 
western cities, he would be so used up and tired out, and his stomach 
so out of order from irregular eating, that it would take him several 
days to get straightened out, and he lost a great deal of valuable time. 

No man can afford to transact important business when he is not 
in prime condition, and it pays one in health and in comfort, as will as 
financially, to be very good to oneself, especially when health and a 
clear brain are our best capital. 


Stinginess and 
Parsimony Are not 


Real Economy 


Bargain hunters are often victims of false economy. They buy, 
because they are cheap, a great t.any things they do not actually need. 
Then they will tell you how much they have 
saved. If they would reckon up what they have 
expended in a year, they would generally find that 
they have spent more than if they had only 
bought what thev actually wanted, when they 
needed it, and had paid the regular price for it. 

Many people have a mania for attending auc- 
tions and buying all sorts of truck which does not match anything else 
they have. The result is that their homes ai- veritable nightmares as to 
taste and fitness of things. Then, they neve, ‘et the first, best wear of 


The Expensive 
Is Often the 
Cheapest 


anything. These second-hand things are ofté  iust on the point of giv- 
ing out,and constantly need repairing. Beds b. ak down, legs come off 
bureaus, castors are always coming out, and-something is goirg to 
pieces all the time. 


This foolish buying is the worst kind of extrava- 


gance. Quality, durability, should be the first considerations in buying 
anything for constant use. Yet many people keep themselves poor by 
buying cheap articles which do not last. 

There is no greater delusion than that cheapness is.economy. I 


‘have watched for some time a New York sky-scraper erected years ago 


under contract. The owners dickered with a great many builders, 
finally letting the contract to the one who bid the lowest. ‘lhe original 
estimate, made by a reliable builder, for a thoroughly substantial, first- 
class building, was cut down over a hundred thousand dollars by this 
cheap concern. The result is that, in their grasping greed to save, the 
owners overreached themselves, and the building has been a source of anx- 
iety to them ever since its erection. Everything about it is cheap, shoddy, 
or rickety. There is scarcely a day that something is not out of order 
somewhere. The walls crack, the floors settle, the doors warp, and the 
windows stick. There is constant trouble with the cheap elevators, and 
with the steam and electric fittings, and the boilers 
and all the machinery are out of order every little 
while. In the winter the building is cold, the 
pipes leak because of cheap plumbing, and the 
furnishings are constantly being damaged. Asa 
consequence the occupants get disgusted and move 
out. Although the building is in a locality where 
rents are high, it is impossible to keep reliable tenants very long, because 
they become so exasperated. It attracts a class of people just like itself— 
cheap, shoddy, unreliable—and the loss in the rents and in constant 
repairs, in the rapid deterioration, to say noth ng of the wear and tear 
on the nervous system of the owners, will be greater than the amount 
saved by the cheap contract. 


Good Quality 
Is the 
First Requisite 


+ a 


No greater delusion ever entered a business man’s head than that 
cheap labor is economy. ‘Trying to cut the pay roll down to the lowest 
possible dollar has ruined many a concern. Business men who have 
been most successful have found that the best workmen, like the best 
materials, are the cheapest in the end. The breakage, the damage, the 
losses, the expensive blunders, the injury to merchandise, the loss of 
customers resulting from cheap labor are not compensated for by 
low wages. 

Anvone who tries to get superior results from injerior methods, from 
cheapness in quality of material or service, deludes himself. Cheap 
labor means cheap product and chearpened reputation. It means infe- 
riority all along the line. The institution run by cheap help is cheapened, 
and means a cheaper patronage. 

Many a hotel has gone down because the proprietor tried to save a 
few thousand dollars a year by hiring cheap clerks, cooks, and waiters, 
and by buying cheap food. Just that little difference between the 
cheap and the best help and the cheap and the best food has made 
the fortune of many a shrewd hotel-keeper. 


a a 


Some people never get out of the world of pennies into the world 
of dollars. They work so hard to save the cents that they lose the collars 
and the larger growth—the richer experience and the better opportunity. 

Everywhere we see people ‘wearing seedy, 
shabby clothes, stopping at cheap, noisy hotels or 
boarding houses, sleeping on uncomfortuLle beds, 
riding for days in cramped positiors in day 
coaches in order to save the price of a parlor-car 
chair or a Pullman seat, sitting up all night to save 
the expense of a sleeper. lll these are eccnomies 
which cost too much for those who can possibly afford better. 

If a man is going to do his best work, he must keep up his mental 
and physical standards. He must eep a clear brain and level head, 
and be able to think vigorously. He can not think effectively without 
pure blood, and that requires good food, refreshing sleep, and cheerful 
recreation. 

The men who accompli-h the most, who doa prodigious amount 
of work, and who are able to stand great strains, are very gcod to them- 
selves. They have the best they can get. They patronize the best 
hotels; they eat the most nourishing food they can get. They give 
themselves all the comforts possille, especially in travelirg, <nd the 
result is that they are always in much better condition to do business. 
It is pretty poor economy that will lessen one’s vitality and strength 
and lower the standard of his possible efficiency for the sake of saving a 
few pennies and putting a little money in his pocketbook. 

Of course, we realize that those who have n’t the money can not 
always do that which will contribute to their highest comfort and effi- 
ciency; but most people overestimate the value of a dollar in compari- 

[Concluded on page 796) 


When Saving 
Money Means 
Losing Health 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


he Second Generation 
BY DAVID GRAHAM PHILLPS 


Author of ‘‘The Cost,’’ ‘‘The Master Rogue,’’ ‘‘ The Plum Tree,” etc. 


Synopsis of Preceding Chapters 
"The Second Generation" was begun in SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


for March, 


Hiram Ranger, who has made a fortune in the milling 
business in the Middle West without losing his simple 
tastes or his love for hard work, meets with an accident, 
which necessitates consultation with a physician. He is 
disturbed by the return from Harvard of his son Arthur, 
whose fashionable attire and snobbish ideas irritate him. 


too, seems to have grown out of the home 
I In the midst of this perturbed state of mind 
comes tl tartling advice of the physician: ‘‘ Put your 
house rder The greatest thing that perplexes, the 
is the problem of his two children,—whether 
the wealth which he is about to leave them will not likely 





work them harm rather thangood. Ranger becomes con- 
vinced that he has been training his son in the wrong way. 
He announces that he has determined to cut off Arthur's 
allowance and have him go to work in the mill. 

Hiram at last decides that inherited wealth means ruin 
for his children. He, therefore, prepares his will, in 
which he gives most of his great wealth to a neighboring 
college, p1 ling his wife and daughter, Adelaide, with 
only a lerate income for life, and his son with practi- 
cally nothing but a chance to work in the mills and build 
up his own future. This done, remorse overcomes him 








Whether I hear from you or not, I must 


be free’” 


ILLUSTRATED BY FLETCHER C. RANSOM 


at the thought of how his children will hate him, and his 
malady assumes a sudden turn for the worse. A rumor 
gains currency as to the provisions of the will. Adelaide's 
tancé, Ross Whitney, visits her and their engagement 
is broken. In her chagrin Adelaide encourages an old 
lover, Dory Hargrave, and agrees to marry him. At 
length the father dies, the will is read, and Arthur finds 
he is practically disinherited. His engagement to wealthy 
Janet Whitney is suddenly broken by the latter. 

Finding there is no hope of breaking the will, Arthur 
decides to face the stern reality of his situation, and goes 
to work at the cooperage. He carelessly blunders at his 
work and meets with an accident to his left hand. In 
one of his calls for treatment at Doctor Schulze's, he meets 
Madelene, the doctor's elder daughter and assistant. The 
young people instantly become friends, and Madelene in- 
spires Arthur with a desire to work in earnest. Dory 
Hargrave is commissioned by the trustees of Tecumseh to 
go abroad for a year in the interest of the university. He 
and Adelaide are hurriedly married, though Adelaide is 
hardly sure of her love for him. She is suddenly over- 
come with the feeling that her fate is settled and that her 
husband is the representative of all that divides her from 
her former life of luxury and show. Convinced that she 
has made a mistake and should not have married Dory, 
she decides she must hide her feelings and not let him suffer 
for what she considers is alone her fault. 


Adelaide disliked Mrs. Whit- 
ney; but there seemed to be no 
alternative. Mrs. Whitney was 
at Paris, on the way to America 
after the wedding and a severe 
cure at Aix and an after cure in 
Switzerland. She had come 
for the finishing touches of 
rejuvenation—to get her hair 
redone and to go through her 
biennial agony of having Au- 
guste, beauty specialist to the 
royalty, nobility, and fashion, 
and demimonde of three con- 
tinents, burn off her outer skin 
that nature might replace it 
with one new and fresh and 
unwrinkled. She was heavily 
veiled as she and Adelaide 
traveled down to Cherbourg to 
the steamer. As soon as she got 
aboard she retired to her room 
and remained hidden there 
during the voyage, seen only 
by her maid, her face covered 
day and night with Auguste’s 
marvelous skin-coaxing mask 
Adelaide did not see her again 
until the morning of the last 
day, when she appeared on 
deck dressed beautifully and 
youthfully for the shore, her 
skin as fair and smooth as a 
girl’s, and looking like an elder 
sister of Adelaide’s—at a dis- 
tance. 

She paused in New York; 
Adelaide hastened to Saint X, 
though she was looking forward 
uneasily to her arrival because 
she feared she would have to 
live at the old Hargrave house 
in University Avenue. Miss 
Skeffington ruled there, and she 
knew Miss Skeffington—one of 
those old-fashioned old maids 
whose rigid ideas of morality 
extend to the ordering of per- 
sonal habits in minutest detail. 
Under her military sway every- 





CHAPTER XIX. 


| not reach home until the troubles with 
and gh Charles Whitney were settled and 
Arthur and Dory were deep in carrying out the plans 





to make tl ills and factories part of the university 
and not merely its property. When Scarborough’s 
urgent le came, Dory found that all the steamers 
were fu \delaide could go with him only by taking 
a berth in a room with three women in the bottom of 
the shir Impossible accommodations,”’ thought he, 
‘for so luxurious a person and so poor a sailor;”’ and 
he di tell her that this berth could be had. 
‘You’ll have to wait a week or so,” said he. “As 
you can’t | stay on here alone, why not accept Mrs. 


tation to join her ?”’ 


one had to rise for breakfast at 
seven sharp, had to dine exactly 
at noon, sup when the clock 
struck the half hour after five. Ingress and egress for 
members of the family were by the side door only, the 
front door being reserved for company. For company 
also was the parlor, and for company the front stairs with 
their brilliant carpet, new, though laid for the first time 
nearly a quarter of a century before; for company also 
was the best room in the house, which ought to have 
been attractive, but was a little damp from being shut 
up so much, and was the cause of many a cold to 
guests. ‘I simply can’t stand it to live by the striking 
of clocks!” thought Adelaide. ‘I must do something! 
But what ?” 

Her uneasiness proved unnecessary, however. ory 
disappointed his aunt of a new and interestingly difh- 
cult spirit to subdue by taking rooms at the Hen:ricks 


So the two take up their residence abroad for a time, 
living in an attitude of friendship rather than of love, and 
Dory determires to wait patiently until Adelaide is ready 
to admit him to her affections. Ross Whitney at length 
marries Theresa Howland, with the certainty in his heart 
that he cares nothing for her, but really still loves Adelaide. 
Arthur Ranger meanwhile proposes marriage to Madelen: 
Schulze and secures her consent. Arthur is offered 
place on the office staff of the company, but declines, pre 
ferring to continue in the various mechanical department: 
until he has gained the practical knowledge he is seeking 
He is married to Madelene after a short engagement, and 
they at once settle down in Arthur's old home, wher: 
Madelene continues the practice of medicine, a convenient 
little office having been built for her on the property. 

The Ranger-Whitney Company begins to show a de 
crease in earnings, which soon becomes a deficit. A 
change in the management is made and Arthur is given 
charge. Discrimination in railroad rates and labor agita 
tion threaten, however, to drive the company into bank- 
ruptcy. He believes Whitney to be instigating th 
trouble, with the object of depreciating the stock, and re 
sists his covert invitation to join with him in securing 
entire control. Instead, he proposes and the trustee 
vote a large assessment on the stock, which reduce 
Whitney to submission, and the mysterious railroad an 
labor trouble ceases at once. 


Hotel until they should find a place of their own. Mrs. 
Ranger asked them to live with her; but Adelaide 
shrank from putting herself in a position e her 
mother and Arthur could, and her sister-in-..w un- 
doubtedly would, “know too much about our privat 
affairs.’’ Mrs. Ranger did not insist. She would not 
admit it to herself, but, while she worshiped Del and 
thought her even more beautiful than she was, and 
just about perfection in every way, still Madelene wa 
more satisfactory for daily companionship. Also, Elle: 
doubted whether two such positive natures as Madelene’ 
and Adelaide’s would be harmonious under the sam: 
roof. ‘‘What’s more,” she reflected, ‘there may be 
baby—babies.” ‘ 

Within a fortnight of Del’s return, and before sh« 
and Dory had got quite used to each other again, sh: 
fixed on an abode. ‘‘Mrs. Dorsey was here this after 
noon,” said she, with enthusiasm which, to Dory’s acut: 
perceptions, seemed slightly exaggerated, in fact, forced 
‘“‘and offered us her home for a year, just to hav 
somebody in it whom she could trust to look afte: 
things. You know she’s taking her daughter abroad 
to finish. It was too good a chance to let pass; so | 
accepted at once.”’ 

Dory turned away abruptly. With slow deliberatio: 
he took a cigarette from his case, lighted it, watched 
the smoke drift out at the open window. She wa 
observing him, though she seemed not to be. And hi 
expression made her just a little afraid. Unlike most 
men who lead purely intellectual lives, he had not th: 
slightest suggestion of sexlessness; on the contrary, h: 
seemed as strong, as positive physically, as the look oi 
his forehead and eyes showed him to be mentally. And 
now that he had learned to dress with greater care, out 
of deference to her, she could find nothing about him 
to help her in protecting herself by criticising him. 

*‘Do you think, Del,’’ said he, ‘‘that we’ll be able to 
live in that big place on eighteen hundred a year ?”’ 

It wasn’t as easy for him thus to remind her of their 
limited means as it theoretically should have been 
Del was distinctly an expensive-looking luxury. That 
dress of hers, pale green, with hat and everything t 
match or in harmony, was a “‘simple thing,”’ but th: 
best dressmaker in the Rue de la Paix had spent a 
great deal of his costly time in producing that effect ot 
simplicity. Throughout, she had the cleanness, th: 
treshness, the freedom. from affectations which Dory 
had learned could be got only by large expenditure. 

Nor would he hv.e had her any different. He 
wanted jt the .cttings she chose for her fair, fine 
beauty. “fi only change he would have asked would 
have bee; the expression of those violet eyes of her: 
when they looked at him. 

‘You wish I hadn’t done it!” she exclaimed. And 
if he had not glanced away so quickly he would have 
seen that she was ready to retreat. 

‘Well it’s not exactly the start I’d been thinking of,” 

lied he, reluctantly but tentatively. 

t is not in human nature to refuse to press an of 
fer d advantage. Said Del: “ Can’t we close up most 
of tie house—use only five or six rooms on the ground 
floor? And Mrs. Dorsey’s gardener and his helpers 
will be there. All we have todo is to see that they ’v' 

t seglected the grounds.” Del was once more all 
belief and enthusiasm. ‘“‘It seemed to me, taking that 
place was most economical, and so comfortable 
Keally, Dory, I didn’t accept without thinking.” 

‘ory was debating with himself: to take that hous: 
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—jt was one of those trifles that are anything but trifles 
—like the slight but crucial motion at the crossroads 
in choosing the road to the left instead of the road to 
the right. Not to take the house—Del would feel hu- 
miliated, reasoned he, would think him unreasonably 
small, would chafe under the restraint their limited 
means put upon them, where, if he left the question to 
living on their income entirely to her good 
sense, she would not care about the depriva- 
tions, would regard them as self-imposed. 

“Of course, if you don’t like it, Dory,’ she 
now said, ‘‘I suppose Mrs. Dorsey will let me 
off. But I’m sure you’d be delighted, once 
we got settled. The house is so attractive—at 
least, I think I can make it attractive by pack- 
ing away her showy stuff and rearranging the 
furniture. And the grounds—Dory, I don’t 
sec how you can object!” 

Dory gave a shrug andasmile. ‘ Well, go 
ahead. We’ll scramble through somehow.” 
H. shook his head at her in good-humored 

rning. “Only, please don’t forget what ’s 

ing at the end of your brief year of gran- 


\delaide checked the reply that was all but 
She hastily reflected that it might not 
wise to let him know, just then, that Mrs. 
sey had said they could have the house for 
years, probably for three, perhaps for 
Instead, she said, ‘ It isn’t the expense, 
r all, that disturbs you, is it ?” 
Hie smiled confession. ‘‘ No.” 
‘] know it’s snobbish of me to long for 
ry so much that I’m even willing to live 
inother person’s house and show off in 
she sighed. ‘“ But, I’m learning gradu 
'fe colored. Unconsciously she had put 
into her tone—and this not for the first time, 
any means,——a suggestion that there 
n't the slightest danger of his wearying 
i waiting, that she could safely take her time 
in getting round to sensible ideas and to fall- 
ingin love with him. His eyes had the look 
he veiled amusement that deliberately shows 
ugh, as he said, “That ’s good. I'll try 
¢ patient.” 
It was her turn to color. But elbowing 
linctive resentment came uneasiness. His 
» seemed to her of the sort that flowers in 
the romances—the love that endures all, asks 
thing, lives forever upon its own unfed fire. 
As is so often the case with women whose 
charms move men to extravagance of speech 
| emotion, it was a great satisfaction to her, 





of their competitors. “It is always so. Science is 
always economical as well as enlightened and humane,” 
Dory was thinking when Adelaide’s voice broke into 
his reverie. 
“You are right, Dory,’ 
up the house. 
“ The 


? 


said she. ‘And I shall give 


I’ll go to see Mrs. Dorsey now.” 
What— 


house ?— Oh, yes—well—no— 
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Pon wae! 








I’m sorry on Dory's account’” 





to her vanity, to feel that she had inspired 
tl wonderful immortal flame; obviously, 
feed such a flame by giving love for lov would 
luce it to the commonplace. All women start with 
e exaggerated notions of the value of being loved; 
v of them ever realize and rouse themselves, or are 
‘roused, from their vanity to the truth that the value 
is all the other way. Adelaide was only the natural 
woman in blindly fancying that Dory was the one to 
be commiserated, in not seeing that she herself was a 
greater loser than he, that to return his love would not 
be an accession but an acquisition. Most men are con- 
tent to love, to compel women to receive their love; 
they prefer the passive, the receptive attitude in the 
man, and are even bored by being actively loved in 
return; for love is exacting, and the male is impatient 
of exaction. Adelaide did not understand just this 
broad but subtle difference between Dory and “ most 
men’’—that he would feel that he was violating her 
re he to sweep her away in the arms of his impetu- 
sus released passion, as he knew he could. He felt that 
h a yielding was, after all, like the inert obedience 
the leaf to the storm wind—that what he could com- 
pel, what women call love, would be as utterly without 
ibstance as an image in a mirror, indeed, would be a 
niere passive reflection of his own love—all most men 
want, but worthless to him. 
Could it be that Dory’s love had become—no, not 
less, but less ardent? She saw that he was deep in 
thought—about her, she assumed, with an unconscious 
anity which would have excited the mockery of many 
who have more vanity than had she, and perhaps with 
less excuse. In fact, he was not thinking of her; having 
the ability to turn his mind completely where he 
willed—the quality of all strong men, and the one that 
often makes the weak-willed think them hard— he 
was revolving the vast and inspiring plans Arthur and 
he had just got into practical form—plans for new fac- 
tories and mills such as a univerity, professing to be in 
he forefront of progress need not be ashamed to own 
r to offer to its students as workshops. All that science 
has bestowed in the way of making labor and its sur- 
yundings clean and comfortable, healthful and attract- 
ive, was to be provided; all that the ignorance and the 
hort-sighted greediness of employers, bent only on 
immediate profits and keeping their philanthropy for 
the smug penuriousness and degrading stupidity of 
harity, deny to their own self-respect and to justice 
their brothers in their power. Arthur and he had 
vrought it all out, and discovered as a crowning vindi- 
cation that the result would be profitable in dollars, 
that their sane and shrewd utopianism would produce 
‘arger dividends than the sordid and slovenly methods 
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But what made you change your mind so suddenly ?” 

She did not know the real reason—that, studying his 
face, the curve and set of his head, the strength of the 
personality which she was too apt to take for granted 
most of the time because he was simple and free from 
pretense, she had been reminded that he was not a man 
to be trifled with, that she would better bestir herself 
and give more thought and attention to what was going 
on in that superbly shaped head of his—about her, 
about herand him. ‘Oh, I don’t just know,” replied 
she, quite honestly. ‘‘ It seems to me that now there ’Il be 
too much fuss and care and—sham. And I intend to 
interest myself in your work. You’ve hardly spoken 
of it since I got back.” 

“There’s been so little time— 

‘You mean,” she interrupted, ‘“‘I’ve been so busy 
unpacking my silly dresses and hats and making and 
receiving silly calls.” 

‘‘Now you’re in one of your penitential moods,” 
laughed Dory. ‘‘And to-morrow you'll wish you 
had n’t changed about the house. No—that’s settled. 
We'll take it, and see what the consequences are.” 

Adelaide brightened. His tone was his old self, and 
she did want that house so intensely! “I can be useful 
to Dory there; I can do so much on the social side of 
the university life. He doesn’t appreciate the value of 
those things in advancing a career. He thinks a career 


’ 


is made by work only. But I’ll show him. I’ll make 
his house the center of the university!” 
Mrs. Dorsey had “ Villa d’Orsay” carved on the 


stone pillars of her great wrought-iron gates, to remind 
the populace that, while her late father-in-law, “ Buck” 
Dorsey, was the plainest of butchers and meat packers, 
his ancestry was of the proudest. With the rise of its 
‘‘upper class ’’ Saint X had gone in diligently for gen- 
ealogy, had developed reverence for “‘ tradition’? and 
“blood,” had established a Society of Family Histories, 
a chapter of the Colonial Dames, another of Daughters 
of the Revolution, and was in a fair way to rival the 
seaboard cities in devotion to the imported follies and 
frauds of “family.’’ Dory at first indulged his sense 
of humor upon their Dorsey or D’Orsay finery. It 
seemed to him they must choose between making a joke 
of it and having it make a joke of them. But he desisted 
when he saw that it grated on Del for him to speak of 
her and himself as “caretakers for the rich.” And 
presently his disposition to levity died of itself. It 
sobered and disheartened and, yes, disgusted him as he 
was forced to admit to himself the reality of her delight 
in receiving people in the great drawing-room, of her 


content in the vacuous, time-wasting habits, of her | 
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a Couldn't | 
Dodge Prosperity 


This is the story of a man who bought an 
Ideal Concrete Machine to make Concrete 
Building Blocks for his own use. Before he 
realized it, a profitable business had been 

forced upon him. Read what he says :— 


CENTREVILLE, MICH., June 12, 1906. 
IDEAL CONCRETE MACHINE Co., 
South Bend, Indiana, 

GENTLEMEN :—Received Ideal Concrete 
Machine allright. Idid not intend todo 
any work except my own, but as soon 

as people saw the blocks, they wanted 
them, so I was compelled to go into 
the business of making them. 
Yours truly, 
A. H. KEENEY, 
Mfr. Ideal Hollow Cement Blocks. 

















Concrete Machines 


will bring prosperity to any man in any 

locality. ‘*The people want them” tells 
the whole story. Any man, without pre- 
vious experience can make concrete blocks 
from sand, gravel and cement that look bet- 
ter, wear better, and are everywhere taking 
the place ofall other building materials, Can 
be sold to builders far cheaper than brick, 
yet pay a splendid profit to the maker. 

The Ideal Concrete Machine is simple, 
rapid and adaptable, and will never wear 
out. Low in cost, easily operated by one 
man, it is the easiest way to prosperity. 
Write for free catalogue, and the stories 
of other men who have learned how to 
turn sand and gravel into good American 
Dollars. | 


Ideal Concrete Machinery Co. 
Dept. A South Bend, Ind. 
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Important Shorthand Work 


Reporting of Speeches at Reception to W. J. Bryan 
and New York State Convention most exacting 
in Shorthand Business. 


When Hon. William J. Bryan returned from his 
globe-encircling trip, on his arrival in New York he 
was given the greatest reception ever accorded a 
private citizen on his home-cuming from foreign lands. 
In New York City a great 
gathering assembled to wel- 
come the one who, without 
much doubt, will be the next 
nominee ot one oi the great pol- 
iticalpartiesforthepresidency. 
Addresses of welcome were 
made by the leading states- 
men of: the country, and Mr. 
Bryan, in his response, set 
forth in detail his views on 
what should be the principles 
to be embodied in the platform 
of his party two years hence. 

The importance of this 
speech and its correct preser- 
vation by means of shorthand, 
can hardly be over-estimated. 
True it is that Mr. Bryan had 
prepared his address for this 
occasion, but a verbatim re- 
port of his speech showed 
many deviations from his man- 
uscript. This necessitated the reporting of the entire 
speech in shorthand, and tor this class of work the very 
best shorthand men in the country are employed. 

It was to the ability of Mr. Clyde H. Marshall, an 
expert criminal court reporter in District Attorney 
Jerome's office, that Mr. Bryan todav owes his posses- 
sion of the exact report of the entire meeting held 
in New York, Mr. Marshall rep: rted all the speeches 
of those who welcomed the distinguished guest, as 
well as the important address of Mr. Bryan himself. 
His work on this meeting stamped Mr. Marshall as 
being one of the best shorthand experts in this 
country 

The recent New York state convention of the Inde- 
pendence League,at which William R. Hearst received 
the nomination for governor of that state, was also 
reported in shorthand by Mr. Marshall. Convention 
reporting of this kind calls for the very highest ability 
in shorthand work. Within a few minutes after the 
convention adjourned, Mr. Marshall had delivered a 
verbatim report of the speeches to the newspapers, 
and the addresses printed therein were his work. 

In order to qualify himself for this work, a few 
months ago Mr. Marshall enrolled in the correspond- 
ence course of the Success Shorthand School, of 
Chic an institution presided over by the most 
succe aatal expert court and convention reporters in 
the world. He was taught theexpert shorthand with 
which these men had built up a business of $100.000 a 
year as expert shorthand reporters,and with which the 
graduates of this school have becomethe most expert. 

Mr Mt irshall is but one of hundreds of successful 
expert shorthand writers this school has educated. 
Throughout the United States, Mexico and Canada, 
there are successful stenographers holding important 
commercial positions, private secretaries to states- 
men, bankers, railroad magnates and captains of in- 
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dustry, as well as the well-paid court reporters, who 
owe their ability to this expert instruction. Among 
these are 

Cc. W. Pitts, Alton, la. —Knew nothing of shorthand when he en- 
rolled: seven months thereafter appointed Fa - reporter of 
Fo irth Judicial District of Iowa, worth 

J. Mo Me Langtlin, care Court Honse, Burlington, Ta.—Official 
Co irt Reporter Twentieth Judicial Distriet of Tow: 


C. BE Pickle, 
porte 
Wi 


eare Court House, Austin, Tex. Official Court Re- 


F. Cooper, cate Court House, Tucson, Ariz.—Official 
Court Reporter 

i. J. Morey, 81 Clark Street, Chicago—Private Secretary to Joseph 
a Chieago millionaire. 

FP. Larbve, Criminal Conrt Building, Spo pt ag 
of an i ‘al ¢ mart F re porting staff of Criminal Court of Cook Cou 

Carrie 4. Hyde,7 Erwin Block, Terre Haute, Ind. “Omeial "Court 
Rep: rte at Ter vey Hante. 

aq, 1676 Pemberton Avenue, Chicago—l’rivate secretary 
to J ‘h ' L W Alsi, Chicago millionai:e. 

Dudley M. at, Colorado, Tex.—Official Reporter cf Thirty- 
Se econd if sta Distric t of Texas. Ina single month Mr. Kent dida 
yusiness of $65( 

Eva C. Er ~ Ogden City, Utah—Official Reporter Second Judicial 


District of U tah 

Roy B Twelfth Street Denot, Chicago—Private secretary to 
( ompts plier r of Iilmois Central Ry. 

Gu » L. Elfott, Mason City, Ia.—Official Reporter of Twelfth 
Judici al District of Towa. 

Ray Nyemaster, Atalissa, Ia. ae secretary to Congressman 
Dawson, after seven months’ stud 4 

Mary BE. Black, Ashland Block, Chicago—Court reporter with 
lucrative bnainess. 

Edwin A. Ecke, private geeretasy to Sohn R. Wallace, former chief 
engineer of Panama C 


Signund M. deueks, Journal Building Chicago—Expert Court 
Reporter 

James A. Newkirk, 697 American Trust Building, Cleveland, 0.— 
Court reporter, worked on famous Ice Trust cases and investization 
of Standard Oil Company by Inter State ( ommerce Commiasion. 

E. U. Winger, Point Pleasant, W. Va.—Official Court Reporter. 


The above are but a few of the experts this school 
has graduated. Their addresses are given in order 
that the readermay communicate withthem. Names 
of other experts will be furnished those who inquire. 

If vou know nothing of shorthand and desire an 
expert training, these past masters of shorthand will 
teach you from the beginning in the highest branches 
of the shorthand art. If you are now a stenographer, 
you can be perfected by this school so that you will be 
capable of performing this expert work, with which 
the princely salaries are made. A written guarantv 
is gi ven each accepted pupil to return all monev paid 
in case of dissatisfaction. Write today for the hand- 
some forty-eight page catalogne. giving full inf rma- 
tion. Address SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 
Suite 311, 79 Clark Street Chicago, Ill. If now a 
stenographer, state svstem and experience. 

NOTE J James and Robert F. Rese. editand publish THE 
SHORTHAND WRITER, the most instenctive. inanir ne and inter- 
esting sh eehanee publication ever printed. Price, $2.00 a ae. 


Send twe its for three montha’ trial subecrip tien. A 
THE SHORTH AND WRITER, 79 Clark Street, Chicago. 








sense of superiority through having at her command a 
troop of servants—Mrs. lorsey’s servants! He him- 
self disliked servants about, hated to abet a fellow-be- 
ing in looking on himself or herself as an inferior; and 
he regarded as one of the basest, as well as subtlest 
poisons of snobbishness the habit of telling others todo 
for one the menial, personal thinys which can be done 
with dignity only by oneself. 
Besangon,—Janet spoke of some of her aristocratic 
acquaintances on the other side as “acting as if they 
had always been used to everythir g; so different from 
even the best people at home.”” Dory remembered how 
Adelaide promptly took her up, gave instance after 
instance in proof that European aristocrats were in fact 
as vulgar in their satisfaction in servility as were the 
newest of the newly aristocratic at home, and simply 
had a different way of showing it. “‘A more vulgar 
way,” she said; Janet was unable to refute her. “ Yes, 
far more vulgar, Jen, because deliberately concealed; 
just as vanity that swells in secret is far worse than 
frank, childish conceit.”’ 

And now— These vanities of her, sprung from the 
old roots which in Paris she had been eager to kill and 
he was hoping were about dead, sprung in vigor and 
spreading in weedy exuberance! He often looked at 
her in sad wonder when she was unconscious of it. 
““What zs the matter?” he would repeat. ‘‘She is 
farther away than in Paris, where the temptation to 
this sort of nonsense was at least plausible.” And he 
grew silent with her and shut himself in alone during 
the evening hours which he could not spend at the uni- 
versity. She knew why, knew also that he was right, 
ceased to bore herself and irritate him with attempts to 
make the Villa d'Orsay the social center of the univer- 
sity. But she continued to waste her days in the inane 
pastimes of Saint X’s fashionable world, though 
ashamed of herself and disgusted with her mcde of life. 
For snobbishness is essentially a provincial vice, due 
fully as much to narrowness as to ignorance; and, thus, 
it is most potent in the small “‘ set” in the small town 
In the city even the narrowest are compelled to at least 
an occasional glimpse of wider horizons; but in the 
small town only the vigilant and resolute ever get so 
much as a momentary point of view. She told herself, 
in angry attempt at self-excuse, that he ought to take 
her in hand, ought to snatch her away from that which 
she had not the courage to give up of herself. Yet she 
knew she would hate him should he try to doit. She 
assumed that was the reason he didn’t; and it was 
pirt of the reason, but a lesser part than his unac- 
knowledged, furtive fear of what he might discover as 
to his own feelings toward her, were there just then a 
casting up and balancing of their confused accounts 
with each other. 

Both were relieved, as at a crisis postponed, when it 
became necessary for him to go abroad again imme- 
diately. ‘“‘I don’t see how you can leave,” said he, 
thus intentionally sparing her a painful effort in saying 
what at once came into the mind of each. 

“We could cable Mrs. Dorsey,” she suggested 
lamely. She was at the Louis Quinze desk in the 
Louis Quinze sitting room, and her old-gold negligee 
matched it charmingly, and the whole setting brought 
out the sheen, faintly golden, over her clear skin, the 
peculiarly fresh and intense shade of her vio'et eyes, 
the suggestion of gold in her thick hair, with its wan, 
autumnal coloring, such as one sees in a field of dead 
ripe grain. She was doing her monthly accounts, and 
the showing was not pleasant. She was a good house- 
keeper, a surprisingly good manager; but she did too 
much entertaining for their income. 

Dory was too much occupied with the picture she 
made as she sat there to reply immediately. “I 
doubt,” he finally replied, ‘‘if she could arrange by 
cable for some one else whom she would trust with her 
treasures. No, I guess you'll have to stay.” 

“] wish I hadn't taken this place!” she exclaimed. 
It was the first confession of what her real, her sane 
and intelligent self had been proclaiming loudly since 
the first flush of interest and pleasure in her “‘ borrowed 
plumage” had receded. ‘“‘ Why do you let me make a 
fool of myself ?” 

“No use going into that,” replied he, on guard not 
to take too seriously this belated penitence. He was 
used to Del’s fits of remorse, so used to them that he 
thought them less valuable than they really were, or 
might have been had he understood her better—or, not 
bothered about trying to understand her. ‘I shan’t be 
away long, I imagine,” he went on, “and I'll have to 
rush round from England to France, to Germany, to 
Austria, to Switzerland. All that would be exhausting 
for you, ard only a little of the time pleasant.” 

His words sounded to her like a tolling over the 
grave of that former friendship and comradeship of 
theirs. ‘“‘I really believe you’ll be glad to get away 
alone,” cried she, lips smiling raillery, eyes full of tears. 

“Do you think so?” said Dory, as if tossing back 
her jest. But both knew the truth, and each knew 
that the other knew it. He was as glad to escape from 
those surroundings as she to be relieved of a presence 
which edged on her other self to scoff and rail and 
sneer at her. It had become bitterness to him to enter 
the gates of the Villa d’Orsay. His nerves were so 
wrought up that to look about the magnificent but too 
palave-like, too h tel-like rooms was to struggle with a 
longing to run amuck and pause not until he had re- 
duced the splendor to smithereens. And in that injus- 
tice of chronic self-excuse which characterizes all 
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human beings who do not live by intelligently formed 
and intelligenly executed plan, she was now trying to 
soothe herself with blaming him for her low spirits; in 
fact, they were wholly the result of her con ciously un- 
worthy mode of life, and of an incessant internal, War- 
fare, exhausting and depressing. Also, the cay would 
surely come when he would ask how she was contriving 
to keep up such imposing appearances on their eighteen 
hundred a year; and then she would have to choose 
between directly deceiving him and telling him that she 
had broken,—no, not broken, that was too harsh,— 
rather, had not yet fulfilled the promise to give up the 
income her father left her. 

After a constrained silence she said to him, as if she 
had been thi: king of it and not of the situation between 
them, ‘“‘I really don’t need anyone to stop here with 
me, but I'’ll get Stella Wilmot and her brother.” 

“Arden?” said Dory, doubtfully. ‘‘I know he’s all 
right in some ways, and he has stopped drinking since 
he got the place at the bank. But—” 

“Tf we show we have confidence in him,” 
Adelaide, ‘I think it will help him.” 

“Very well,’ said Dory. “ Besides, it is n’t easy to 
find people of the sort you’d be willing to have, who 
can leave home and come here.” 

Adelaide colored as she smiled. ‘‘ Perhaps that wv 
my reason, rather than helping him,” she said. 

Dory flushed. ‘‘Oh, I didn’t mean to insinuate 
that!”’ he protested, and checked himself from sayiiz 
more. In their mood each would search the other's 
every word for a hidden thrust, and would find it. 

The constraint between them, which thus definite’ y 
entered the stage of deep cleavage where there had 
never been a joining, persisted until the parting. Sin 
the wedding he had kissed her but once—on her arriy «| 
from Europe. Then, there was much bustle o! greeting 
from others, and neither had had chance to be se 
conscious. When they were at the station for his 
departure, it so happened that no one had come wi 
them. As the porter warned them that the train wos 
about to move, they shook hands and hesitated, blus!\- 
ing and conscious of themselves and of spectato: 
“* Good. by,’’ stammered Dory,with a dash at her chee! 

** Good-by,” she murmured, making her effort at the 
same instant. 

The result was a confusion of features and hat bri: 
that threw them into a panic, then into laughter, and 
so made the second attempt easy and successful. It 
was a real meeting of the lips. His arm went round 
her, her hand pressed tenderly on his shoulder, and |e 
felt a trembling in her form, saw a sudden gleam of 
light leap into and from her eyes. And all in that flash 
the secret of his mistake in managing his love affair 
burst upon him. 

*‘ Good-by, Dory, dear,’ she was murmuring, a noi 
in her voice like the shy answer of a hermit thrush ‘o 
the call of her mate. 

“All aboard!”’ shouted 
wheels began to move. 

Good-by—good-by,”” he 
surging through his head. 

It came into she ‘r mind to say, “I care for you more 
than I knew.” But his friend the conductor was 
thrusting him up the steps of the car. ‘‘I wish I hel 
said it,’ thought she, watching the train disappear 
round the curve. ‘‘I’ll write it.” 

But she did not. When the time came to write, that 
idea somehow would not fit in with the other things 
she was setting down. “ I think I do care for him—as 
a friend,” she decided. “If he had only compe led me 
to find out the state of my own mind! What a strange 
man! I don’tsee how he can love me, for he knows 
me asIam. Perhaps he really doesn’t; sometimes | 
think he could n’t care for a woman as a woman wants 
to be cared for.” Then, as his face as she had last seen 
it rose before her, and her lips once more tingled, ‘‘ Oh, 
yes, he does care! And without his love how wretched 
I’d be! What a greedy I am—wanting his love and 
taking it, and giving nothing in return.” That last 
was more than half-sincere, though she, like not a few 
of her sisters in “the Woman’s Paradise,” otherwise 
known as the United States of America, had been 
spoiled into greatly exaggerating the value of her gra- 
ciously condescending to let herself be loved. 

And she was lonely without him. If he could have 
come back at the end of a week or a month, he would 
have been received with an ardor that would have 
melted every real obstacle between them. Also. it 
would have dissipated the far more obstructive imagi- 
nary obstacles from their infection with the latter-day 
vice of psychologizing about matters which lie ~ . 
realm of physiology, not of psychology. But he d 
not come; and absence, like bereavement, has its ci i- 
max, after which the thing that was begins to be as if 
it had not been. He was gone; but his last in petuoys 
caress had roused an impulse that would never again 
sleep, would pace its cage restlessly. And he had rousrd 
it when he would not be there to make its imperious 
clamor personal to himself. 

* * * * * * + 

As Estelle was at her shop all day, and not a few of 
the evenings, Del began to see much of Henrietta 
Hastings. Grandfather Fuller was now dead and for- 
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gotten in the mausoleum into which he had put one- 
fifth of his fortune, to the great discontent of the heirs. 
Henrietta’s income had expanded from four thousand a 
year to twentv; and she spent her days in thinking of and 
talking of the careers to which she could help her 
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husband if hé would only shake off the lethargy which 
seized him the year after his marriage to a Fuller heiress. 
But Hastings would not; he was happy in his books and 
in his !ucal repute for knowing everything there was to be 
known. Month by month he grew fatter and lazier 
and slower of speech. Henrietta pretended to be irri- 
tated against him, and the town had the habit of saying 
that “ If Hastings had some of his wife’s ‘get up’ he 
would n’t be making her unhappy but would be win- 
ning a big name for himself.” In fact, had Hastings 
tried to bestir himself at something definite in the way 
of action, Henrietta would have been really disturbed 
instead of simply pretending to be. She had a good 
mind, a keen wit that had become bitter with unlicensed 
indulgence; but she was as indolent and purposeless as 
her husband. All her energy went in talk about doing 
something, and every day she had a new scheme, with 
sterday’s forgotten or disdained. 

Adelaide pretended to herself to regard Henrietta as 
1 energetic and stimulating person, though she knew 
:pat Henrietta’s energy, like her own, like that of most 

men of the sheltered, servant-attended class, was a 

re blowing off of steam by an active but valveless 

ine of a mind. But this pretense enabled her to 
tify herself for long mornings and afternoons at the 
intry Club with Henrietta. They talked of activity, 
iccomplishing this and that and the other; they read 
lly at serious books; they planned novels and plays; 
separated each day witha comfortable feeling that 
y had been usefully employed. And each did learn 
h from the other; but, as each confirmed the other 
he habitual mental vices of the women, and of an 
easing number of the men, of our quite comfortable 
es, the net result of their intercourse was pitifully 
r, the poorer for their fond delusions that they were 
roving themselves. They laughed at the “ culture 
ize”? which, raging westward, had seized upon all 
women of Saint X with incomes, or with husbands 
fathers to support them in idleness—the craze for 
iking, reading, and talking cloudily or muddily on 
dy or muddy subjects. Henrietta and Adelaide 
ed; yet they were themselves the victims of another, 
1, if possible, more poisonous bacillus of the same 
rgard family. 
’ne morning Adelaide, in graceful ease in her favor- 
nook in the small northwest portico of the clubhouse, 
reading a most imposingly bound and illustrated 
rk on Italian architecture written by a smatterer for 
atterers. She did a great deal of reading in this di- 
tion because it was also the direction of her talent, 
and so she could make herself think she was getting 
idy to join in Dory’s work when he returned. She 
ird footsteps just round the corner, and looked up. 
1¢ and Ross Whitney were face so face. 
‘There was no chance for evasion. He, with height- 
ened color, lifted his hat; she, with a nonchalance that 
made her proud of herself, smiled and stretched out 
her hand. “ Hello, Ross,” said she, languidly friendly. 
“When did you come to town?’’? And she congrat- 
ulated herself that her hair had gone up so well that 
morning and that her dress was one of her most becom- 
ing—from Paris, from Paquin—a year old, it is true, 
but later than the latest in Saint X and fashionable 
even for Sherry’s at lunch time. 

Ross, the expert, got himself together and made cover 
Without any seeming of scramble; but his not quite easy 
eyes betrayed him to her. ‘About two hours ago,” 
replied he. 

“Is Theresa with you?” She gazed tranquilly at him 
as she fired this center shot. She admired the coolness 
with which he received it. 

“No, she’s up at her father’s place on the lake 
shore,” he answered. He, too, was looking particularly 
well, fresh yet experienced, and in dress a model, with 
his serge of a strange, beautiful shade of blue, his red 
tie and socks, and his ruby-set cuff-links. ‘ Mr. How- 
land is ill, and she’s nursing him. I’m taking a few 
days off—came down to try to sell father’s place for 
him.” 

“You ’re going to sell Point Helen ?” said Adelaide, 
politely regretful. ‘Then I suppose we shan’t see your 
people here any more. Your mother ’ll no doubt spend 
most of her time abroad, now that Janet is married 
there.” 

Ross did not answer immediately. He was looking 
into the distance, his expression melancholy. His ab- 

traction gave Adelaide a chance to verify the impres- 
ion she had got from a swift but femininely penetrating 
rst glance. Yes, he did look older; no, not exactly 
Ider—sad, rather. Evidently he was unhappy, dis- 
tinctly unhappy. And as handsome and as tasteful as 
ver—the band of his straw hat, the flower in his but- 
ionhole, his tie, his socks—all in harmony; no ostenta- 
‘ion, just the unerring, quiet taste of a gentleman. 
What a satisfactory person to look at! To be sure, his 
character— However, character has nothing to do with 
the eye-pleasures, and they are undeniably agreeable. 
Chen there were his manners, and his mind—such a 
nan of the world! Of course he was n’t for one instant 
to be compared with Dory—who was? Still, it was a 
ity that Dory had a prejudice against showing all 
hat he really was, a pity he had to be known to be 
ippreciated—that is, appreciated by the “right sort ” 
of people. Of course, the observant few could see him 
in his face, which was certainly distinguished—yes, far 
more distinguished than Ross’s, if not so regularly 
handsome. ; 


I’ve been looking over the old place,” Ross was 


saying, ‘“‘and I’ve decided to ask father to keep it. 
Theresa doesn’t like it here; but I do, and I can’t 
bring myself to cut the last cords. As I wandered over 
the place I found myself getting so sad and sentimental 
that I hurried away to escape a fit of the blues.” 

““We’re accustomed to that sort of talk,” said Ade- 
laide with a mocking smile in her delightful eyes. 
‘People who used to live here and come back on busi- 
ness occasionally always tell us how much more beau- 
tiful Saint X is than any other place on earth. But 
they take the first train for Chicago or Cincinnati or 
anywhere at all.” 

‘So you find it dull here ?”” 

“7?” Adelaide shrugged her charming shoulders 
slightly. “Not so very. My life is here—the people, 
the things I’m used to. I’ve a sense of peace that I 
don’t have anywhere else.” She gazed dreamily away. 
“‘ And peace is the greatest asset.” 

“The greatest asset,” repeated Ross, absently. ‘““You 
are to be envied.” 

“T think so,”’ assented she, a curious undertone of 
defiance in her voice. She had a paniclike impulse to 
begin to talk of Dory; but, though she cast about dili- 
gently, she could find no way of introducing him that 
would not have seemed awkward—pointed and provin- 
cially prudish. 

“What are you reading ?” he asked presently. 

She iurned the book so that he could see the title. 
His eyes wandered from it to linger on her slender white 
fingers—on the one where a plain band of gold shone 
eloquently. It fascinated and angered him; and she 
saw it, and was delighted. Her voice had a note of 
triumph in it as she said, putting the book on the table 
beside her, “‘ Foolish, isn’t it, to be reading how to 
build beautiful houses””—she was going to say, “ when 
one will probably never build any house at all.’”’ She 
bethought her that this might sound like a sigh over 
Dory’s poverty and over the might-have-been. So she 
ended, “ when the weather is so deliciously lazy.” 

**T know the chap who wrote it,” said Ross. “Clev- 
er—really unusual talent. But the fashionable women 
took him up, made him a toady and a snob, like the 
rest of the men in their set. How that sort of thing 
eats out manhood and womanhood!”’ 

Just what Dory often said! ‘* My-husband says,” 
she answered, ‘‘ that whenever the world has got a fair 
start toward becoming civilized, along have come 
wealth and luxury to smother and kill. It’s very in- 
teresting to read history from that standpoint, instead 
of taking the usual view—that luxury produces the arts 
and graces.” 

** Dory is a remarkable man,” said Ross with enthu- 
siasm. ‘‘He’s amazingly modest; but there are some 
men so big that they can’t hide, no matter how hard 
they try. He’s one of them.” 

Adelaide was in a glow. so happy did this sincere 
and just tribute make her, so relieved did she feel. She 
was talking to one of Dory’s friends and admirers, not 
with an old sweetheart of hers about whom her heart, 
perhaps, might be—well, a little sore, and from whom 
radiated a respectful, and therefore subtle, suggestion 
that the past was very much the present for him. She 
hastened to expand upon Dory, upon his work; and, 
as she talked of the university, she found she had a 
pride in it, and an interest, and a knowledge, too, which 
astonished her. And Ross listened, made appreciative 
comments. And so, on and on. When Henrietta 
came they were laughing and talking like the best of 
old friends; and at Ross’s invitation the three lunched 
at the club and spent the afternoon together. 

“T think marriage has improved Ross,’’ said Henri- 
etta, as she and Adelaide were strolling home together 
after tea—tea with Ross. 

“Theresa is a very sweet woman,” said Adelaide, 
dutifully. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that—any more than you do,” 
replied Henrietta. “I mean marriage has chastened 
him—the only way it ever improves anybody.” 

““No doubt he and Theresa are happy together,” 
said Adelaide, clinging to her pretense with a persist- 
ence that might have given her interesting and valuable 
light upon herself had she noted it. 

“Happy?” Henrietta Hastings laughed. 
stupid people are happy, my dear. Theresa may be 
happy, but not Ross. He’s far too intelligent. And 
Theresa is n’t capable of giving him even those moments 
of happiness that repay the intelligent for their routine 
of the other sort of thing.” 

“ Marriage doesn’t mean much in a man’s life,”’ said 
Adelaide. ‘‘ He has his business or profession. He is 
married only part of each day, and that the least im- 
portant part to him.” 

“Yes,”’ replied Henr‘etta, “‘ marriage is for a man 
simply a peg in his shoe—in place or, as with Ross 
Whitney, out of place. One look at his face was enough 
to show me that he was limping and aching and groan- 
ing.” 


“Only 


Adelaide found this pleasantry amusing far beyond 
its merits. “You can't tell,” said she. ‘“‘ Theresa 
does n’t seem the same to him that she does to—to us.”’ 

““ Worse,” replied Henrietta, “‘ worse.” It’s fortunate 
they’re rich. If the better class of people had n’t the 
money that enables them to put buffers round them- 
selves, wife-beating would n’t be confined to the slums. 
Think of life in one or two smal] rooms with a Theresa 
Howland!” 

Adelaide had fallen, as far as could one of her 

[Concluded on pages 797 to 795] j 


















































































: 4E money you 
pay for a pair of 


shoes is well worth 
a second thought. 
The R2gal Speci- 
fications tag shows 
you exactly what 
your money is buying 
before you pay tt, in- 
steajofafter your shoes 
have b2e1 worn out. 
There has been so 
much substituting and 
skim ing and stretching 
aadcovering-up in so many 
of the shoe factories this 


¢ 
season on account of the we 
52% advance in the cost of ya 
she materials, that we decid- AP} 
ed you would want to know oer 
thit the Regal is zo¢ produced pe 
thit way—and so you get the Bor 


Specifications tag with every 
pair. 

The most remarkable thing 
about it is that not ove of the 
other shoe manufacturers who ask 
for your trade thinks it wise to tell 
you what you are buying—at least 
not wise to give it to you on paper 
and signed. 

The Regal will stand any sort of 
wear a good shoe ought to stand—and 
we show you why beforehand. 











FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


$3.50 and *4.00 


If you do not live near one 
of the 123 Regal Stores, order 
through the Regal Mail-Order 
Department. 
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Latest Issue of the Regal 
Style-Book free on 
request. 


REGAL 
SHOE CO. 


Inc. 
Mail OrderDept.: 
Boston, Mass., 
409 Summer Street. 
Mail Order 
Sub-Stations: 
Factory, 
E. Whitman, Mass,, 
Box 9M. 





San Francisco, ~a) 
820 Market Si, 
New Store. 
Cor. Van Ness 
and Bush Sts. 
New Store. 


























LANGDON 
$4.00 


Delivered prepaid, 
25c. extra. 
_. STYLE 3RD3— As 
illustrated, High Shoe, 
Blucher Style, Military 
Heel. Made of Regal Black 
King Calf, 
STYLE 3RD 1—Same, except Low 
Shoe. Made of Black Wax Calf. 
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Your 
Money’s 
Worth 


Life 


Insurance 


ve ARE ENTITLED to your money's 
worth of any commodity you buy, whether 
it's a pound of sugar, a peck of potatoes, a 
ton of coal or a policy of life-insurance — 
full wieasure, too. 

You GET your money's worth—and fud/ 
measure —when you secure a policy in the 


Life 
Insurance 


Club 
New York 


For instance, you pay other standard 
companies a certain annual premium 7m 
advance and you get a 20-payment life policy 
for $10,000, In the Club, for the same 
premium in monthly deposits, if you prefer, 
you get the same kind of policy, egually safe 
and even more liberal, but for $72,500 instead 
of $70,000. Ina word, for the same money 


You Get $2500 
Extra Insurance 


The Club can do this because it transacts 
business direct through advertising and cor- 
vrespondence and through voluntary applications 
by mail to its Home Office, thus cutting out the 
big commissions paid to life-insurance agents, 
and the expense of maintaining branch offices 
and general agencies throughout the country. 
The saving is yours—in extra insurance, 
whether your policy be large or small. 

- ar in mind, also, you make your premium 








- osits monthly, quarterly, semi-annually or 

ually at your own option. and convenience 
a ritl hout interest charges. The Club is a 
reg soled old-line institution and issues all the 


standard and approved forms of policies. 
Let us tell you all about it dy mai?z. -You 
ll be interested; others are, and-the: Club 
licyholders throughout the Union. 





In your first letter Lee do not fail to answer the two 
following questions : 
What is your occupation? 
What is the exact date of your birth? 
ADDRESS 


LIFE-INSURANCE CLUB OF ‘NEW YORK 


(Success Seetion 2) 


425 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Can You Draw This? , 
t as well as you can, send it to us and we lin) 
col 







will give you a handsome portfolio of drawings 
by ther aaa artist, Charles Lederer. A course 
of lessons by mail, at home, may qualify you toearn 
a good salary as an artist and cartoonist. Instruc- 
tion individual and exactly adapted to your talent. 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Teun. 


W7., dj Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


starts and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 
*» No other machine can do it successfully for 
lack of original patents owned by us. No 














Catalog F twist motion in our drive. No belt orswitch 
— necessary. No batteries whatever, for 
nd make and wreak or pemne-eperk. Water 
= and dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 

i“ 

infor- MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
mation 29 Main St., Pendleton, Ind., U.S. A. 
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LITERATURE 


F. W., Boston.—In ‘“‘The House of Mirth,’ Mrs. 
Wharton has set forth the progressive degeneration of 
a fine spirit, living with no aim but pleasure, among a 
group of the selfish and worldly in the Vanity Fair of 
the moneyed class. She writes with the selective qual- 
ity of an artist, and with a keen sense of psychological 
values. She is a dispassionate observer; never hyster- 
ical, never partisan. She knows her people from the 
inside, not from the perfervid society column; and is 
not sparing in her use of the inspecting monocle and 
the reporting pen. 

From my knowledge of the ‘‘ unemployed” of the 
smart set; and my knowledge of human nature and its 
certain deterioration under conditions of idleness and 
luxury, I should say that Mrs. Wharton’s dramatiza- 
tion of the gambling and intriguing and shamming of 
Lily Bart and her ilk, in ‘‘ The House of Mirth,” might 
well be a reflection of twentieth century manners in 
“high”’ life; might stand as the “ Middlemarch” of 
the society of our time. 

- a 


J. M., Wichita, Kan.—Mr. Winston Churchill is one 
of the writers who has achieved the distinction of “a 
second manner.” Between “‘ The Celebrity ” and ‘‘ Con- 
iston’’ there is a long rise of the hill, leaving “ Richard 
Carvel” and “ The Crisis’? as two noble milestones 
far in the background. The author in the stretch be- 
tween his first and last books has swung from the par- 
ticular into the universal; has come into the epical— 
into the long vision that surveys the national, as once 
he surveyed the parochial. 

Jethro Bass, the village tanner, a character full of 
enormous possibilities for good or evil, is the hero of 
“Coniston.” He rises to the bad eminence of political 
“boss,” unscrupulously crushing all in his way, and 
presenting a type at once appalling and abominable, 
but inflexibly true to life. The downfall of this one- 
man rule before the more Titanic dominion of corpora- 
tion power, is at once symbolic and prophetic of forces 
evolving about us in the world of politics. 

In the seizing and showing forth of this passionate 
complex hero, in the play of humor and satire, and 
love and hate in the homely human nature about him, 
Mr. Churchill has excelled his own past work, and has 
set a mark in fiction that will be the despair of all our 
novelists, save only the two or three greatest of the 
craft. 

a = 


J. G. M., Concord, Mass.—With literature, as with 
the weather, the wisest prophet is the one who speaks 
the day after. We have declared the historical novel 
has run its course; and yet, let Maurice Hewlett offer a 
book dug out of Italian archives and we will be as 
eager as over our boyhood Scott. We have insisted 
that the novel of “ high society ”’ has lost its vogue; yet 
when Mrs. Wharton or Mrs. Ward issues a book of the 
boudoir and the drawing-room, we crowd the counters 
for it. We have averred that “low life”? bores us in 
fiction; yet, let O. Henry or Richard Whiteing give us 
the people of the slums or the pave, and we can not 
buy or - borrow enough books to go around. We cry 

“ Avaunt adventure!” yet we crave Jack London. We 
yawn “‘ Begone introspection,” yet we call for Henry 
James. ‘“ Away with the problem novel,” we shout, 
and yet last year there were ten novels on the “labor” 
question. And this year Sinclair's “ Jungle ”— a dram- 
atized sociological study of the down-trodden meat 
packer—reached a sale of 7,000 copies in one high- 
water day. 

Fiction, like poetry, has for its field anything that 
has to do with human nature; but, of course, the ma- 
terial must be artistically handled. Just what freak of 
fortune, what proportion of merit, what lure of theme, 
what accident of the moment, gives a book the impetus 
called popularity, it is hard to say. But at present the 
drift would seem to be toward the problem novel, the 
er boldly put forward, or slyly lurking in the 
»ackground. 

a + 

D. A. V., St. Paul, Minn.—Perhaps the strongest 
American novels of the season are— The Jungle,” by 
Upton Sinclair, “Coniston,” by Winston Churchill, 
and “ Helena Richie,” by Margaret Deland. If I had 
been asked to name a fourth, I think I should have 
added “ Lady Baltimore,” by Owen Wister—a book in 
which the author, in a 


new field, makes a pal- ) e © into the habit of ta: ing 
pable hit. My dant ym ack Sneceee ¢ at “ever - recurrent’ 
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None of these works has the lure of far lands, or the 
thrill of the mystic, as was the case in “ The Garden 
of Allah” and“ The Breath of the Gods’ ’—last year’s 
favorites. Each of the three or four I have named for 
this year is placed in an American village or city, ond 
is cast in the mold of every day. Each centers around 
some social question, local or larger. 

Sinclair’s ‘‘ Jungle” whirls with a tornado fiercen: ss; 
Churchill’s “‘ Coniston ’’ flows like the large rhythn of 
the tides. Mrs. Deland’s “Helena Richie” moves 
slowly and changefully like the passing of the seasons. 
These novels differ widely from one another; yet they 
are allied by their appeal to our primeval love of strug- 
gle and our perennial desire to see fair play. In cach 
book there is the immemorial clash of right against 
wrong; of weakness against might. In each the ethics 
ring true. The thing that should not stand, gues 
down. Such books as these seem to come to the front 
because of a mighty earnestness, and a simple setting 
forth of some struggle that brings into action the pas- 
sions of the heart and - longings of the spirit. 

- 

G. F. H., Chicago. oiliis of the best biographie= 0 
Lincoln is the hundred-page monograph of Carl Schvrz. 
It is an appreciation of one heroic spirit by another of 
kindred stature, and is a revelation of the nobility of 
both. The biography of Lincoln, by Nicolay and Hay, 
probably speaks with the most authority on the great 
President. It is written by associates familiar with 
statecraft and with the drift of the great political move- 
ments that Lincoln formed and was formed by. Miss 
Ida Tarbell’s biography of Lincoln adds to this a mass 
of new data and a rich portfolio of illustration. ‘This 
writer’s keen scent for evidence and her fine faculty of 
deduction gives to her book a special value. 


HYGIENE 
A. O. N., Stevens Pt., Wis.—The daily cold 


plunge is beneficial to those with whom it agrees,— 
that is, to a majority of individuals. 

Fortunately it needs no microscope to decide the 
question. If you warm up quickly after it and feel 
refreshed and exhilarated it is doing you good. If 
you feel shivery and depressed, if your finger-nails are 
blue and it takes you an hour or two to warm up, it 
is doing you harm. There is no virtue whatever in 
doing a thing simply because it is disagreeable. 

rg He are injured by the routine habit of «old 
baths. On the other hand, many others who don't 
take them would be benefited by doing so. The only 
way is to try them and judge for yourself. They are 
well worth a trial, much more so than most any of the 
cures you see advertised. Man was an amphibious 
animal to begin with. 


= * 
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I. O. D., Cambridge, Md.—Defects of the eye 
requiring the use of glasses are always chroni to 
begin with. They are usually due to permanent and 
often hereditary changes of shape in the eyeball itself, 
just like distortations of a lens or magnifying g!ass, 
making it * magnify,” or focus, badly. 

The only “cure” physically possible is the wea: ing 
of a lens (glass) which corrects this defect in shape, a 
“hollow ”’ (concave or minus) lens for a bulging (short- 
sighted) eye, and a “ thick ” (convex or plus) lens for 
a flattened (long-sighted) eve. Once necessary, ley 
are as “chronic” and as permanently needed is a 
wooden leg by a legless man. 

Their continued use strengthens the eye irstea’! of 
weakening it. That is to say, of two pairs of defective 
eyes requiring glasses, the pair which wears them \v'll 
be stronger at the end of ten years, and have don: far 
more work with less headache, than the pair that eoes 
Without glasses. 

Glasses do not ‘“‘make the eyes old ”’ too early, on 
the contrary, they prevent some and delay all he 
changes for the worse which tend to occur with ag: 

No form of massage or treatment of any sort has vet 
been discovered which will take the place of glasses. 
It seems a_ physical impossibility in the nature o! ne 
defect. Plenty of ‘substitutes’ are advertised, 
most of them are arrant frauds. 

. a 


E. V. W., Pinconning, Mich.—There is not'\ing 
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lhe Editor’s Cabinet was organized for the purpose of estab- 
ing what might be called a National Bureau of Information,— 
earing house for personal problems. When you ask a ques- 
n you want it answered correctly and by the best authority. 
(he Editor’s Cabinet serves this purpose for the readers of 
cess MaGazine. It is a board of experts; a court of last 


ntervals, except bread and beefsteak. All pain-reliev- 
g remedies, such as “headache powders”’ and the 
ike, are harmful in the long run. Worse yet, they sup- 
sress danger signals without removing the cause. Their 
ise is as rational as blowing out the red light that 
arks an open switch. 
Pain always means something. It is one of the most 
eneficial things in nature. If you have ever-recurrent 
sudache it is a sure sign that you are overworking, 
nderfeeding, underventilating, or in some way abus- 
ing the human machine. Go to the best trained and 
st modest human machinist that you know of, find 
it what you are doing that you should not do, and 
uit it. 
But don’t blow out the switch light without closing 


1e switch. 
—_ a e Marke , 4 AO 


CIVIC BETTERMENT 
N. A. B., Auburn, 7Ce.—Many small communities 


which there is a feeling for improvement have no 
‘gular system of street cleaning, and, in consequence, 
highways and sidewalks become unpleasantly 
ttered. In one community a change was brought 
bout through the action of the ladies of the local 
Civic Club, who employed a man, wearing the familiar 
“ white wings” uniform, to clean two blocks, for one 
onth, every day. The merchants laughed, and, after 
month was up, the streets soon became as dirty as 
ver before. The seed was germinating, however, and 
that town now has a well-organized system, providing 
clean streets every day, to the great pride of its citizens. 
“ a 
S. E. T., Sarietta, O.—The method used by a 
most energetic woman improver, in a western town, 
to make a careless citizen clean up, is worthy of imita- 
tion. She had photographs made of his filthy vacant 
ts, giving due prominence to the old tin cans and 
ther trash. The citizen was shown the photographs 
ind asked if he preferred to have them published in 


the sympathetic local newspaper. He did not so 
prefer, and he cleaned up in a hurry! 
a o 


S. A. R., Brinkley. Ark.—Poor sidewalks are the 
rule in the smaller towns. In a Pennsylvania village, 
the young men who could not keep their shoes clean 
when calling on the girls, became the paving force. 
They had an entertainment, a supper and a fair, and 
the proceeds bought a car-load of cement. A practical 
oncrete-maker was employed, some citizens helped, 
ind that town now enjoys a mile of four-foot sidewalk 
that is always clean and pleasant to walk upon 
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A. W. B., Barston, Cal.—Billboards exist only 
because of the advertisers who patronize them. Ifa 
hundred or so of objecting people in any town will 
vrite letters to advertisers, courteously telling of the 
annoyance of the billboards, mentioning always par- 
ticular locations, and hinting that the writers will be 
ible to avoid purchasing the goods of firms so offend- 
ing, there will be a decrease in the trouble! All ob- 
jectionable billboards can be removed if the people 
want them removed, and will say so. 


Anae WF land = 
SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


J. K. D., Calais, Me.—The steam turbine is steadily 
growing in favor. Its principal advantage is that it 
has no recip-ocating motion like that of the piston of a 
common engine, and therefore the hull of a vessel is 
not so sha<en as by reciprocating engines. Marine 
turbine engines, in the smaller and high speed types, 
weigh muca less and occupy less room than ordinary 
engines of the same power. 

It is safe to predict that the old-fashioned steam 
engines, the big mill type excepted, will gradually give 
place to the steam turbines and to the gas and oil 
engines. Apart from economy and compactness, the 
turbines are cleaner than any other engines, being self- 
lubricating and inclosed. 

Up te the present time, however, the large turbines 
of the c-ean liners have not shown an economy in coal 
consumption or weight of engine of more than five per 
cent. above the recipro- 
cating engine. 


David Belasco Hudson Maxim 
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Samuel Merwin 
Current Events 


Science and Invention 
resort. You have only to remember the following simple direc- 
tions when you ask your question: 

Write with pen and ink, or typewriter, and on one side of the 
paper only, inclosing a stamped and self-addressed envelope for 
reply. Address: The Editor's Cabinet, Success MAGAZINE, 
University Building, New York City. 


the use of turbines for driving ocean liners is that this 
form of engine does not reverse. A separate set of en- 
gines is employed for reversing at lower speeds. 

os ao 


R. F., Altoona, Pa.—Radium is, perhaps, at the 
present time more of a scientific curiosity than any- 
thing else, and has been chiefly useful for the revision 
it has necessitated in some time-honored chemical the- 
ories. Still, it is not without practical use. It has 
been found to be an excellent detector of false dia- 
monds, causing the real gem to glow with wonderful 
brilliancy, and leaving the paste imitation compara- 
tively lusterless. Radium kills bacteria and even very 
small animals. It has been used with some success in 
treating certain diseases, notably cancer and lupus. 
Living tissues of the body are strangely affected by 
short exposures to the substance. Sores are produced, 
like burns. An electroscope has been invented, the 
underlying principle of which is dependent upon the 
properties of radium. 

. A 

B. W. N., Parkersburg, W. Va.—When vegetable 
substances rich in sugar or starch are subjected to fer- 
mentation, alcohol is formed, with the escape of car- 
bonic acid gas. When the action of fermentation has 
subsided, the clear liquid lying between the sediment 
and the scum—a very dilute form of alcohol—is placed 
in a still and heated. The alcohol, boiling at a much 
lower temperature than water, is readily distilled off 
and condensed in another vessel. As some water vapor 
is also carried over with the alcohol, it is necessary to 
re-distill several times, the number of times depending 
upon the degree of concentration required. Alcohol 
can not ‘be economically manufactured except on a 
commercial scale. There is a strict government law 
about making alcohol in any form. Moonshine whisky 
is but a dilute form of alcohol, containing impurities 
which give it its flavor. A license is required to make 
alcohol, and the work has to be done under govern- 
ment supervision and inspection, so that it would be 
rather too cumbersome and expensive for a few fami- 
lies to club together to make alcohol for their own 
private use. 

E. F. M., Butte, Mont.—There is no such thing as 
a guarantee certificate of patentability of any invention 
whatever. The only way is to apply for a patent, and 
fight it in the patent office in the regular way up to 
allowance, but even when the patent is allowed, it is 
no guarantee of patentability, but is something of an 
assurance. 

When a patent is granted, it constitutes a license to 
go into the courts and sue alleged infringers, but the 
courts, even then, may decide against the true patent- 
ability of the invention, and the effect of its decision is 
equivalent to an annulment. 

Furthermore, after the issuance of a patent, if an- 
other inventor can prove priority of invention, and 
that he has used reasonable diligence in reducing his 
invention to practice, he may obtain a patent after an 
interference proceeding in the Patent Office, notwith- 
standing the grant of the other man’s patent. 

Patent attorneys will make a preliminary search for 
an inventor and give an opinion as to the patentability 
of his invention, but they never guarantee patentability. 


ae 
THE OTHER SIDE 


[X_ THE Editor's Cabinet for September, Hudson 

Maxim says: “The automobile has come to stay 
and the horse is destined to become a pet and a toy, 
even if not a curiosity.” 

More automobiles are in use to-day than ever before 
in their history but we have noticed no decline in the 
demand for horses, either low or high grade, and never 
before have good horses had such a high market value. 
Never before have educated and competent veterina- 
rians been in such great demand as to-day, and never 
before has so much attention been given to veterinary 
science. The veterinarian’s chief patient is the horse. 
On top of all this, the United States Department of 
Agriculture has established a Government Stud, follow- 
ing the example of the countries of Europe. Veteri- 
narians who practice in our large cities are familiar with 
numerous instances in which their clients, after a brief 

period of automobiling, 


tir « “ returned gladly to their 
The geat objection to Me, Corn Dyn ack Unecese § [Concluded on page 816] 
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Are Your Sox Insured? 


‘*That’s the second pair of sox 
I’ve gone through inside of a 
week. No matter what I pay 
for them, they seem to wear 
out just as quickly. Guess 
« . Ill have to start wearing 
leather stockings.’’ 
Small wonder ourfriend 
is disgusted. He hasa 
right to expect value and 
comfort for his money. 
And he would get it, too, 
if he only knew of Hole- 
proof Hosiery. 
By a new process of 
combining certain 
ee ; yarns, we are able 
. to manufacture 
hose which are not only most comfortable and 
attractive in appearance, but which we guar- 
antee ¢o wear,six months without holes. 


OUR GUARANTEE: 

“We guarantee to any purchaser of Holeproof Sox or Holeproof 
Stockings that they will need no darning for 6 months. If they 
should, we agree to replace them with new ones, provided they 
are returned to us within 6 months from date of sale to wearer." 


You pay no more for them than the ordinary kind, but 
get five to ten times longer service, 


Holeproof 
Hosiery 


Guaranteed to Wear for Six 
Months Without Holes 


Men’s Holeproof Women’s Holeproof 
Sox Stockings 

Fast colors—Black; Black legs Fast colors—Black; Black legs 

with white feet; Tan (light or with white fect and Tan. Sizes 

dark); Pearl and Navy Blue. 8toll. Extra reinforced garter 


Sizes 9 to 12. Egyptian Cotton = m 

(medium or light weight) sold ‘PS. Egyptian Cotton, sold only 
only in boxes coutaining six pairs in boxes containing six pairs of 
i one size—assorted colors if de- 


of one size—assorted colors if de- 
sired—6 month's guarantee ticket sired—six month's guarantee with 
each pair : 


with each pair. Per box of $450 
Six pairs. ............. Seeee — Per box of six pairs....... 


How To Order 


Most good dealers sell Holeproof Hos- 
iery. If your’s doesn’t, we'll supply you 
direct, shipping charges prepaid upon 
receipt of price. Look for our trade 
mark—don’t let any dealer deceive you 
with inferior goods. 


Write for Free Booklet 


If you want to know how to do away 
with darning and discomfort, read what 
delighted wearers say. The booklet is 
free for the asking. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 
516 Fowler Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 




































HOME STUDY 
COURSES 


OUR School affords the 
home student an op- 
portunity to pursue a Com- 
plete High, School Course 
under professors in leading 
American colleges and uni- 
versities. The courses in 
English are given by Prof. 
Genung, of Amherst; Latin, 
by Prof. Harkness, of 
Brown; Greek, by Prof. 
Chase, of Harvard. An 
eminent specialist is at the 
head of every department. 
Students may register at 
any time and may take up 
complete courses or pursue 
special branches. Special 
attention is given to students preparing for college. 
We also offer instruction in Commercial and Nor- 
mal Branches. 

Every reader of SUCCESS MAGAZINE who is in- 
terested in home study and correspondence teaching 
is invited to send for a free copy of our eighty-page 
catalogue and full information in regard to our 
home study courses. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. “‘A,’’ Springfield, Mass. 





JOUN F.GENUNG,A.M.,Pu.D. 
Professor of English. 
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100 Visiting Gards pais 506 


Also. Business, Mourning, Wirth, Fraternal, Professional and 
Emblematic. We have cuts of trade-marks and emblems for all 
railroads, lodges and fraternal societies. Monogram Stationery, 
Wedding Invitations and Announcements. Samples free. 


E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG. CO., Dept. AL. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ILLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS carn 
$25 to $100 a week. Send for free boo! 
**MONEY IN DRAWING;” tells how we 
teach illustrating by mail. We sell our students’ 
work. Women succeed as well as men. 
ESS ASSOCIATION 
69 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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For 0 
Sixty-five 

Years 0 


interest has been paid on savings 
deposits by Cleveland Banks. 








The Cleveland Trust Company is one of 
the most favorably known savings banks in 
the 


large « 


country. Conservative management, 


pital and surplus and immense 
resources make it an ideal depository for 
Send for free booklet «‘B’’ tel- 


ling how you can 


BANK BY MATL 


with this strong bank wherever you live, 
and get 4 per cent. interest. 


Ube 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


(Savings Bank) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Savin 'Ss, 


Capital, $2,500,000.00. Surplus, $2, 500,000.00. 
Assets over $30,000,000.00. 




















tohen 
buy a 


“Gunn’’ 


Roller Bearing, Don-Binding Doors 


you 


A postal card will bring our new complete 
catalogue with valuable 
library furnishing. 


GUNN FURNITU 


Y 1 


Mfrs. of (Gunn Desk 


suggestions for 


Write to-day 


E CO., — 
and Filing I ¢ 
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Clearing Sale 
Sight’ Typewriters 


We own and offer as wonderful bargains, 1500 

writers which have been used just enough to put them 
in perfect adjustment. Better than new. 
Shipped on approval, free examination. 1000 new 
Visible Sholes machines, built to sell for $95—our price while they last, $45. 


FREE catalogue c ini led list of spl 


typewriter bargains. Send for it today. 
ROCKWELL-BARNES CO.. 4558 Baldwin Building, Chicago, Uh 


HOW TO BREATHE 


For Health, Strength and Endurance 

Read LUNG and MUSCLE CULTURE. the most 

instructive book ever published on the vital subject of 
BREATHING & EXERCISE 


64 pages. Fully illustrated. 200,000 aipendy sold. 

Correct and incorrect breathing, described by dia- 

grams, ete. Book sent on receipt of 10 Cents. 
Pr. von BOECKMANN, R.S., 

S236 Bristol Bidg., 500 Sth Ave., New York 


MAKE MONEY 


Giving Moving Picture Shows. 
Free Catalog. 
EUGENE CLINE, 
Dearborn and Randolph Sts., CHICAGO 
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THE PULSE OF THE WORLD 


ATTENTION was called the other day to the great in- 
crease in savings-bank deposits within the past 
year, and one newspaper remarked on the probity of 
the conduct of bank officers generally 


Hypnotized as compared with insurance officials, 
ute likewise custodians of the money of the 

j people. Trust companies have within 
Crime 


late years taken over many of the func- 
tions, and have in part become savings 
banks. Within a comparatively recent period we have 
seen several of these banking institutions of one kind 
or other go to the wall, bringing consternation to 
hundreds of people. The failure of several of these 
institutions was due directly to misconduct on the part 
of thcir chief officers. One great defaulter in Phila- 
delphia was driven to suicide, and another, who had 
fled from the scene of his crime in Chicago, has been 
brought back from Northern Africa for trial. 

A curious feature in each of these cases was the 
plea that the accused had been “ hypnotized ”’ into 
committing the crime. A year or more ago, a prisoner 
in New York solemnly asserted that his evil genius in 
the shape of.‘ a little black man” had led him to com- 
mit the offense with which he was charged. Verily of 
the making of excuses there is no end. If the accused 
is tu plead the hypnotic power of another in extenua- 
tion, the logical thing then will be for the state to pro- 
ceed against the hypnotizer. Then, how is a man to 
present any evidence to show that he is not a hypno- 
tizer? Back to the good old days of New England 
witchcraft ! 





NEXT to murder, arson, and a few like crimes, there 
can be nothing more heinous than preying on the 


savings of the people. Our banks are supposed to be 
the very rock-foundation of our pros- 


Responsibility petity. Anything that tends to destroy 
of fuk confidence in these institutions strikes 

a blow that is felt in every line of 
Directors industry... If our banks fail us, what in 


the whole country is safe? We have 
provided for an elaborate system of reports and bank 
examiners, but the evils exist in spite of them. Where 
is the flaw? 

One of the causes for a condition of this kind, as we 
have pointed out before in this magazine, lies in the 
failure of the directors of an institution to live up to 
their title. In a great majority of cases the directors 
do not direct, but leave the administration of affairs 
largely to the president and a small committee, and 
think to fulfill their obligations by simply acquiescing 
or otherwise in the propositions that are put before 
them. The surest check on the actions of a trusted 
executive is a watchful board of directors, and there is 
a growing feeling that directors should be held crimi- 
na!ly liable for losses resulting from their incapacity or 
neglect of duty. 

* * * 
E burning issue in the political campaign in New 
York is William Randolph Hearst. Beside the 
personality of the Democratic candidate all other 
political questions, national or state, 
for the moment take second place. 

That Mr. Hearst has a phenomenal 
following all over New York State and 
in many sections of the country can not 
be denied. His papers are the political 
and social mentor of a greater reading clientele than 
any other man in the world has ever enjoyed. It 
is estimated that he speaks through his columns every 
day to four million readers. 

Opposed to him are the majority of the newspapers 
and periodicals of New York City and probably of the 
whole country, the Wall Street interests and a great 
proportion of those who like to call themselves the 
“solid, respectable elements.” In short, it is Hearst 
and the “common people ’”’ against the corporate and 


Mr. Hearst’s 
Campaign 
for Governor 





moneyed influences of the country—exactly the line-uj, 
that this ‘strange incomprehensible man” had origin- 
ally mapped out. 

Hearst has been charged with about every offens¢ 
against the public interest, public decency, and publi: 
morals that his enemies could invent. He is referred 
to by the “‘ better element ” as “ impossible,” on accoun 
of a certain “ yellowness ” of journalism that seeming]! 
nothing can condone. 

Now, just as a matter of fairness, let us look furthe: 
Has the man no good qualities? We can recall score 
of men who were villified all their lives, to be greeted « 
last with a complete reversal of opinion. 

Hearst is a rich man who works. He spends hi 
money on other things than yachts and _ horses, and hi 
time in other pursuits than tennis and polo playin; 
at Newport, or in stock gambling in Wall Stre 
That’s something in his favor. He has debauche: 
journalism they say. Possibly, but look at the imitato: 
all over the country who are following him along th: 
path of page cuts and startling headlines as fast a 
their opportunities will permit ; look at the able writer 
and artists who are willing to have their names appea 
in connection with features in his papers ; recall th 
‘* Journal’s” campaign last spring against the “ vic: 
personals,” which showed the “ New York Herald ”’ t 
have been aiding and abetting for years one of th: 
most nauseous forms of immorality in the social life o 
the metropolis. It ill becomes the ‘‘ New York Herald 
hereafter to sneer at “ yellow journalism,” which is pur: 
and spotless compared to “ black journalism.” Th: 
Hearst papers certainly rendered conspicuous service at 
the Jacksonville and San Francisco disasters, in bring 
ing the Coal Trust to an accounting and in aiding th: 
citizens of New York in the fight against an extortionat: 
Gas Trust. 

He is called a demagogue, his views unsound, selfish. 
preaching to the people for effect, his chief aim that o! 
political power. ‘These charges mean nothing — ever) 
candidate for office since Noah was chosen to command 
the Ark has been accused of just these aims. 

The election of Mr. Hearst as governor of New Yor} 
would not be an unmixed evil. If he proved unequa! 
to the task, his supporters would forsake him and h« 
would be discredited as a future political possibility ; 
if, on the other hand, he should “‘make good,” h: 
would cut the ground away from under all his de- 
tractors. ‘ 

As to his alliance with Murphy-—well, no one could 
have secured the nomination without Murphy’s help 
Mr. McClellan’s indignation is very il!-timed. He did 


not scorn to accept an office tainted with Murphyisn 


just one short year ago—an office, too, that thousand 
of people believe was stolen from this same abuse«! 
Hearst. 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’s indorsement of the pro 
gramme of the Simplified Spelling Board has caused 
protracted discussion wherever the English language i 
used. A large proportion of the comment 


Simplified ™ade have been in a spirit of mockery) 
i and the newspaper paragrayhers hav: 
Spelling made merry with items spelled as we use: 


to spell them in our primary-s«hool day: 
One paper even gravely asserts that from now on it wil 
have no more need of proof-reader , and Uncle Hez 
kiah Hicks writes in from Hayrick Corners tc say thi 
he’s been spelling that way all his life. 

When we dissect his thing, pare away all he face 
tiousness and misapprehension that it has caused 
and get down to the skeleton of the improved spellin; 
movement, it’s not such a radical change. ‘Tre sub 
stitution of “t,” as the ending of the past tease of a 
verb instead of the old “ ed,’”’ has been going on for a 
long time. Witness “dreamt” and “spilt” an 
“blest,’’ old familiar forms. We have for a long tim: 
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been using “honor” and “armor” and “‘ harbor” and 
“neighbor,” instead of the English “ honour” and 
“armour” and “ harbour ” and “neighbour.” There 
is no good practical reason why we should go on using 
the unpronounced “ me”’ in “ programme ”’ or the “ te” 
in “‘quartette.” ‘ Draft” and “ check ” and “ bark” 
are more familiar to us even now than “draught ” and 
“cheque” and “barque.” ‘ Tho” and “thoro” will 
be strange to many persons, but they ought to meet 
all requirements as well as “‘ though” and “ thorough.” 
These constitute a fair sample of the changes pro- 
posed. Every practical man who values speech as a 
means of expressing thought, and not as adead thing to 
be set up on a pedestal and worshiped, will see the ben- 
efit of the change. To the man who writes much, or 
the operator at the typewriter, or the typesetter at the 
case, the omission of a few useless letters here and there 
will amount to a tremendous saving of labor in a year. 
The chief objection comes from those who regard 
language in an academic light. They say it will be a 
blow to pure English, and will result in an American 
language as opposed to the speech of Great Britain. 
As every one who has traveled knows, the American on 
the street speaks already a different lingo from his 
English cousin, and, in the natural course of change, 
the two tongues are drifting farther apart all the time. 
This is not to be regretted. The ‘‘ American language”’ 
on the whole runs to simpler forms than that used in 
England. How can any change be condemned that 
will do away with the cause for such a monstrosity as 
the following couplet, in which every word in the two 
lines ending in “ ough” is pronounced differently: 
Though the rough cough and hiccough plough me throug 
O'er life s dark clough my thouwtaas } A ill eset a 
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HE United States, even as the chief exponent of 
the Monroe Doctrine and self-constituted watch- 
dog of the western world, has never completely won 
the confidence and affection of its pro- 
Mr. Root’s téges, the Spanish republics of Ce itral 
and South America. In the tine of 
our little tiff with Spain, all these 
countries, even our nearest neighbcr, 
Mexico, immediately forgot the bonds 
of neighborliness and remembered only their Cas- 
tilian blood. On July 21st at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
the International Union of American Republics began 
its third session,—commonly called the Pan-American 
Conference. The fundamental object of this gathering 
of delegates was the general discussion of economic 
and political questions affecting the Western Continent 
as a whole. The recent mediation of the United States 
in the Guatemala-Salvador imbroglio focused attention 
upon this country. It is believed that the rep- 
resentatives of the Spanish-speaking republics were 
convinced by the strength and the sincerity of Mr. 
Root’s statement’s that the United States has absolutely 
no designs upon any other section of this part of the 
world, and that the foundation has been laid for more 
cordial and sympathetic commercial and_ political 
relations in the future. If Mr. Root’s visit results in 
removing the greater part of the doubt and suspicion 
that the South American has always felt for the Yankee, 
his trip will indeed have been a holy pilgrimage. 
* * ' 
‘THE recent race riots in Atlanta were a disgrace to 
the city and to the State of Georgia. ‘That is ad- 
mitted by the Georgians themselves, and no one is in 
a better position to testify than the 
The Race people of Atlanta that for a few days in 
pea September their city resembled some 
Riots in benighted section of anti-Semitic Russia. 
Atlanta A disgrace to Atlanta! It is easy to 
say this. Looking at it through long- 
distance glasses it seems an incredibly brutal and in- 
human state of affairs. There is no excusing such 
lawlessness. The people of Atlanta do not seek to 
justify such outpourings of passion directed by pre- 
judice. The only thing that can profitably be sought 
in this connection is the basal feeling that causes an 
outbreak of this sort. 

Inflammatory newspaper editorials, excitable mob 
leaders, and blind race prejudice all contribute to such 
a letting-loose of animal passions. Down underneath 
it all is the fundamental difference of feeling between 
the white and the black races. 

In the ‘Old South” the friendship between the 
two races was strong, and the fidelity and affection of 
master and slave have been told in countless stories 
and poems. The orderly and industrious element of 
negroes finds to-day no kinder or more appreciative 
and sympathetic friends than the better class of whites 
in the Southern States, who have spent all their lives 
among them and understand them 

Atlanta suffered only in greater degree the very 
same ebullition of feeling that has taken place in New 
York City, in Delaware, in Ohio, in Missouri—where- 
ever the negro population is large. There is no 
question of extenuation. We are confronted with “a 
fact—not a theory.” Some day this will constitute 
almost a national issue. What is to be the remedy? 


Pilgrimage to 
South America 


When you eat rolled oats, be sure it is Quaker Oats, 
There is a delicacy of flavor—a delicious goodness—about 
Quaker Oats that you do not find in any other kind. The 
reason is simple. 


Quaker Oats 


is made by a process that has taken yearsto perfect. It is the quality 
of the white oats used and the completeness of the process of man- 
ufacture, that gives this distinctly different flavor to Quaker Oats. 
The surest proof of the superior goodness of Quaker Oats 
is for you to order a package today and try it yourself. 

The proof is in the eating. 


At grocers everywhere. Large package 10c. 
Made by The Quaker Oats Company, 
Chicago, U. S. A. 











Rifles Are Reliable 


Reliability, strength and accuracy are the 
cardinal virtues in a hunting rifle. Success 
and safety often hinge upon them in big 
game shooting. Winchester rifles possess 
these virtues to the fullest extent, being 


reliable in action, strong in construction 


and accurate in shooting. Winchester 
rifles and Winchester make of cartridges 
are a combination that always gives satis- 
faction. They are made for one another. 


Winchester Guns and Ammunition Are Sold Everywhere. 


A WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
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The New Type XV 
50 H.P. Pope-Toledo 


is easily the peer of any car built in 
America We have actually accom- 
plished in type XV, shown in the above 
picture, what no other domestic manu- 
facturer has even attempted— Chrome 


Nickel Steel Construction and genuine 
Deutsche Waffen Fabrik Bearings 
throughout. We have retained the 


matchless features which have gained for 
the Pope-Toledo, in the past, most of the 
important records for speed, hill climbing 
and endurance, and added the best conti- 
nental practice, inciuding four speed se- 
lective type transmission ; multiple metal 
disc clutch running in oil; mechanical 
valves; noiseless chains; 36 inch wheels, 
chrome nickel steel | beam solid axles ; 
many minor improvements, and design 
and finish that is new, distinctive and dis- 
tinguished. Price $4,250. Send for 
complete advance literature. 


POPE MOTOR CAR Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Members A. L. A. M. 
NEW YORK: 
1733 Broadway 


BOSTON: 
223 Columbus Ave. 


WASHINGTON: 
819 14th St., N. W. 
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This shows the cover 
page of our new Fact- 
giving Booklet telling 
why the ‘ 14 E” Rapid Roller 
Letter Copier is Quicker, Cheaper 
and distinctly More Accurate than 
either carbon copy or old style let- 
ter press methods. Write us to 


mali you Copler Booklet No. 
381 and sample of work. 
YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(Por branch or agency in your city 
e 'phone book) 
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THE MIND OF THE CHILD 


By PATTERSON DU BOIS 
Illustrated by J. R. Shaver 


My Enterprise—in Confidence 
“ He that hath a wife and children hath given hostages to for- 


tune; for they are impediments tc great enterprises either of 
virtue or mischief.” 


o saith the master essayist, Bacon. Doubtless wife 

and children have cost many an opportunity to for- 

tune, but just as surely the family is a fortune already 
-—to him who knows his own. 

Impediments to great enterprises? A child is the 
supreme enterprise. Men strain for ‘‘ ground floors,” 
for “‘ advance information,”’ for peeps behind the scenes 
when floating or manipulating an enterprise ; but the 
lure of the potential of a child soul infinitely transcends 
that of the grosser fortune hunter. A child’s heart 
is the ground floor of life. Only there can one put hi: 
ear to the “‘ticker”’ of humanity; only there can one 
lay his hand on the strategic lines of all that is ele- 
mental and persistent in normal human nature. 

A great enterprise this, but one that rests on abso- 
lute confidence. An enterprise strong as eternity, 
chartered for perpetuity—or only so long as confidence 
is maintained. A slip of deception, a rebuff, an unfair 
or unjust judgment, and the enterprise is imperiled. 
This sensitiveness is the glory of it. To vibrate with 
it, to be weak with it, to be strong with it, without 
losing oneself or without losing the guiding hand, is 
the very summit of attainment—this apex of love’s joy. 

I have said that he who has children has a fortune 
already. But to have them means more than to call 
oneself father or mother. It is more than to take on 
the real or supposed duties of direction, correction, or 
reproof. Itis to have the fears, the griefs, the longings 
and the joys, the embarrassments, the disappointments, 
and the triumphs of the children as one’s very own. It 
is to see the old commonplaces of adulthood as novelty ; 
it is to lower the horizon to the foreground; it is to be 
living at a venture, with no long memories as advisors; 
it is a daily “‘ dash for the pole.” 

A wonderfully fascinating enterprise this, at once ex- 
citing and tranquilizing, to which, it must be admitted, 
ordinary fortune hunting may prove 
in some degree an impediment. To 
be able to take on these attitudes 
of the child mind and these sensi- 
bilities of the child heart is to get 
hold of life at the roots and to be 
drawn with it into the empyrean; 
itis to drink at the wellspring of 
the essentially human; it is to gain 
a more exquisitely refined suscep- 
tibility to man’s needs and possi- 
bilities; it is to touch the normal, 
the elemental; it is to hold the 
universal in the hollow of one’s 
hand and to feel the weight of the 
eternal. 

This is to be alive! To have 
an instinct for the childish and to 
cultivate an insight to it is truly 
to recreate oneself. That which 
you call childish—do you under- 
stand it ? 

A correspondent tells meof a 
woman calling herself a mother, 
who frankly regards her six-year- 
old son as a serious impediment to 
her interests. The boy said to his 
mother, “‘I guess you don’t want 
me; it is too bad you had me.” 
She has read ‘‘ The Fire Builders” 
and other experiences of mine, and 
she says I am not practical. Per- 





“Nobody looked at her” 


be rank self-indulgence, and self-indulgence is a foe to 
my fortune. ; 

On the night of our little dinner party Karola had 
just passed her eighth birthday. ‘The special guest 
had heard of our numerous doll population and had 
come in expectation of seeing Karola and her depend- 
ants in the real. ‘There was a certain large doll that 
had gained a reputation for the perilous feat of stand- 
ing alone. To be sure, the accomplishment was prosily 
credited to Karola’s patience and sensitive touch, yet is 
was the limp, impassive figure that stood as imputed 
personality and courted applause. Miss Murdoch, the 
special guest, had grown confidential with Karola to 
the extent of inducing her to balance the dol. There 
was good reason for it. The standing doll would be 
no great sight, but the standing child, intent and ab- 
sorbed, would be a study. But there was good reason 
for Karola to hesitate, if not to decline; the doll had 
not long since fallen, and it was with great difficulty 
that a new head was obtained to replace the broken 
one. 

Karola had decided never again to make the doll 
stand alone—although it was not through this feat 
that it was broken. But Miss Murdoch’s confidential 
assurances were sufficient to induce Karola to break 
her rule. The little girl was both independent and 
deferential—the true norm of character in the making. 

Long and patiently she toiled to gain the balance. 
Her rich full hair tumbled about her shoulders and 
tickled her face as she bent over the unwilling puppet. 
Her slender fingers gently released their hold or spas- 
modically regained it as the doll obeyed or wavered and 
reeled. 

I had been busy exhibiting an antique trophy and 
was quite ignorant of the doll trick—in which, however, 
one or two other guests had become interested for the 
moment. The crucial point came. In the midst of 


an animated conversation I heard Karola quietly an- 
nounce that the doll was standing alone. This drawing 
my attention to her effort, I stopped and pointed to the 
standing image. 


The company, however, had become 
interested in other things and was 
quite irresponsive. The special 
guest forgot her implied engage- 
ment to show interest in the thing 
she asked for—a thing which was 
against the child’s better judg- 
ment. 

Triumphant feat that it was, 
Karola viewed it with apprehen- 
sion. She could not forget the 
broken head. So distressing had 
that accident been, she bound the 
household to secrecy lest her play- 
mates should hear of it. Then 
when the new head was obtained 
there were to be no more risks 
taken. 

Miss Murdoch’s confidence was 
not real. It had gone and with it 
perhaps some of the child’s confi- 
dence in human nature. But it 
was only a child, and children’s 
disappointments come and go. Aye, 
they do; but not without residue. 
As a child, Karola stood for the 
elemental feelings of the race. 

Well, there were some perfunc- 
tory glances out of deference to 
my index finger rather than out of 
respect for the acquiescence, the 
patience, the effort, and the fears 
of the child. The doll was soon 





hapsnot. But her boy’s diagnosis 

of her shows that she is not in his confidence. If so, she 
is not practical—as a mother. If alienation is her object 
it must be granted that she is practical in obtaining 
that object. But motherhood is not realized in alien- 
ation. To put my mind in rapport with my child’s 
mind, my heart in rapport with my child’s heart, and 
still keep my proper self in hand—this is the summit of 
practicality. It is the divinest of enterprises. Do you 
call this a weak indulgence? Any other course would 


taken up in Karola’s arms, safe 
once more from the dangers of a tumble. But there 
were no thanks, no recognition of the success won by 
the persistent skill of sensitive hands and quick eyes 
and a brave but tender heart. 

It was sometime afterwards. I saw the invisible 
door of Karola’s heart thrown open as an invitation. 
I had pointed to the doll at the trial and had still the 
freedom of the ground floor of her fine susceptibilities 
and instincts for the just, the genuine, and the gentle. 
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Thither I repaired to recoup my losses which always 
come in the world of grosser enterprises among men. 

‘‘ Papa,” she said, in a sweet undertone, “they begged 
me to make my dollie stand, and then, when I got her 
to stand, nobody looked at her.” No fret, no hard 
words, nothing demanded of me but to be understood— 
full companionship. I had a chief function to listen 
interestedly, sympathetically. My appointment was to 
ave the little craft from the rocks of disillusion and 
too early distrust. Should I fail there would be a 
lesion in the heart of faith, a halt in confidence, a drop 
in ideals. That fundamentally felt sense of fairness 
was threatened with a backset. The false side of human 
ature was beginning to grin in the twilight. Truth 
was suffering a tremor. 

My function was to listen, and to appreciate. I was 

‘ace to face with a universal proposition in its simplest 
erms. You remember the good Bishop in “ Les 
Miserables ?”’ ‘He had the art of sitting down and 
olding his tongue for several hours by the side of a 
nan who had lost the wife he loved, or of a mother 
ereaved of her child.” The problem is to understand 
ie situation, to appreciate the circumstances, to have 
n instinct for steering, so that the shocked soul shall 
‘t suffer permanent deformity but gain new strength 
y the exercise of overcoming. 

Yet a small matter, do you say? Very, if you have 

) instinct for the trail of it, no eye for the reach of it. 

rue, I might have grown impatient of so petty a dis- 

/pointment, and so inconsequential an embarrass- 
ent. Indeed, she might have been told she was out 





‘* Long and patiently she toiled to get the balance” 





of place in the company, that grown folks can not be 
expected to bother with little girls’ dolls, and even that 
he did very wrong to risk breaking the doll’s head 
again. But that would have cost me success in my 
enterprise. It would have been shockingly impractical. 

It was an unimportant and cogimonplace episode of 

he household? But it carried a very important prin- 
ciple. Did you ever think how largely your success 
vith men depends upon your recognition of their 
standards of importance ? My influence with Karola 
ested, in a measure, upon my recognizing her estimate 
of the importance of that doll feat. 

Then, again, who enjoys the waste energy of useless 
tasks ? Employers lose the confidence and _ interest 
of their employees when they demand work which the 
employees with more thorough experience see to be 

uperfluous. Who relishes having done an unappreci- 
ited favor ? 

That which disparages us and quickens revolt is no 
less a factor in a child’s emotional life. But there is 
this difference. We have the better opportunity to 
defend ourselves and to obtain reparation. So there is 
a certain pathetic pleasure in standing with humanity 
where {its joys, longings, its embarrassments and its 
disappointments are simplest and newest, and, perforce, 
where impotency is absolute. 

Give me this most uncommercial, this divinest of 
enterprises for my own! Give me a child to be at 
home with, to be in absolute confidence with! If I can 
not refashion my warped, wrinkled, and discolored old 
soul into the unbiased graces and the ethereal purity of 
the spirit of the child, let me now and again open that 
little door and shut myself in that little heart, just for 
the sheer delight of it. 


[Mr. DuBois, who is regarded as among the 
foremost living authorities on the moral training of 
children, will be glad to receive and answer letters 
from parents regarding the problems of childhood.] 

A convict in an Oregon prison who showed skill in 
a certain kind of handicraft was asked if he could work 


like that before he went there. “No,” said he, “‘or I 
should never have been here.” 
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It is accident 
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only that puts 
horse hair 
on the market 





Did You Sleep on a Hair Mattress Last Night? 


If you did, you probably do not fully realize the superiority of the Ostermoor. While the 
Ostermoor costs you but $15.00, it is a better bed than a hair mattress costing $50.00 (this we 
guarantee by thirty nights’ free tria/—money returned if dissatisfied), not only from a sanitary point 
of view, but also from the point-of comfort. Many of our richest families, who can afford any 
mattress, sleep on the Ostermoor, simply because they have chosen by reason and not by tradition, 
The Ostermoor is not stuffed, but w/t up in layers of uniform thickness at every spot. These 
springy Ostermoor sheets retain their elasticity indefinitely, need no renovating, and are vermin-proof, 
germ-proof, dust-proof and non-absorbent. 


Our Free Book, “The Test of Time” 


tells all about the Ostermoor, and explains why it fulfills these conditions. It contains 
144 pages of vital importance to anyone who values health and long life, and the 
restful sleep that insures both. Your name and address on a postal will do. 


We Sell by Mail, or Through 2500 Ostermoor Dealers 


Exclusive Ostermoor agencies everywhere—that is our 
aim, We were compelled to this move by the necessity 
of protecting the public against worthless imitations. 
Your Ostermoor dealer—be sure to ask ws who he is— 
he will show you a mattress with the Ostermoor name 
and trade-mark label sewn on the end. Mattress 
shipped, express paid by us, same day check is 
received, if you order of us by mail. 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 


134 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canada: Alaska Feather & Down Co.,Ltd.,Montreal 










Ostermoor 

& Company, 
134 Elizabeth 
St., New York 
Without obliga- 
tion on my part, 
please send me your 
144-page book and free 


Samples 


of ticking used on the 
Ostermoor, and the name of 
my Ostermoor dealer. 

















Regular Sizes and Prices 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 
25 lbs. 98-35 













3 feet wide, 30 Ibs.,10.00 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 
35 ibs. 1.70 













4 feet wide, 40 Ibs.,13.35 
4 feet vo oy wide, 15.00 


All 6 feet 3 inches long 
Express Charges Prepaid. 
Intwo parts,50 cents extra 








The New 4% x 6% 


KODAK 


Ask your dealer to show the No. 4A Folding; 
pictures 44 x 6% inches, high speed lens and shutter, 
Pocket Kodak simplicity, price, $35.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 














Kodak Catalogues free at 
the dealers or by mail. 


\ THIS FREE BOOK TELLS ABOUT-A NEW FOOD 


Do you like good things to eat?_ Would you be healthy and strong and happy? Would 
\ you become acquainted with a new food--one that is delicious, appetizing, healthful ? 
\ Lyvola Ripe Olives are the ripe fruit from the sunkissed olive trees of California. They 


\ are not the green olive that you have eaten. They are the fully matured fruit with all the 






























oil cells fully developed and preserved intact. When you eat Lyvolas you get health-giving 
olive oil, without the olive oil taste. 

; Lyvolas are new. You have never eaten them. They are not like the ripe olives 
\ heretofore placed upon the market. They are delightfully delicious, and they will make 






eed table the talk of your community. They are cheaper than green olives, totally dif- 
erent and infinitely better. ‘Their beautiful port wine purple color makes them an attrac- 
tive dish; their rich nutty flavor pleases the most jaded palate, and their nutritive prop- 
‘erties make them an absolutely perfect health food. 
. Write for our free booklet and let us tell you all about them. It is beautifully illus- 
trated and printed in colors. Write at once if you want the book, Our supply of 
*\ Lyvolas from this year’s crop is necessarily limited and we shall send“out only a Wmited . 


Olives / 
ipe number of these books. Address 
SS \iwoia OLIVE COMPANY, Dept. 165, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Great Difference 
In Life Insurance 
Companies 


is not revealed by their names nor ‘their 
claims. The day before the San Francisco 
disaster, all Fire Insurance Companies seemed 
alike tothe thoughtless; there was a great differ- 
ence nevertheless, and when the test came, 
some quibbled, some defaulted, while others 
drew on the reserve funds which they had 
ready for such a contingency, paid the large 
amounts due, and went right on. 


@ It is because for years the money it has 
received from its policyholders has been in- 
vested with unusual skill and care—always 
safe, always growing, always ready for the 
hour of need—that 


The 
Mutual 
Life 
Insurance 
Company 


is the strongest and staunchest Life Insurance 
Company in the world. Read these figures 
as to the Mutual reserve, 


@ At the close of 1905, the Mortgage Loans 
amounted to $109,771,163.16, on which 
more than four and one-half millions have 
been received in interest during the year, and 
less than fifteen thousand dollars of interest 
was overdue at its close. Most of this 
trifling amount was paid in within a few days. 
The sum of $28,198,278.84 was loaned on 
the Company’s policies, and $18, 195,000.00 
was loaned on other collateral, no interest 
whatever being overdue on either item. Bonds 
and Stocks costing $239,986,702.05 and 
having a market value on December 31, 
1905, of $265,301,867.38 were held by 
the Company, and on this enormous amount 
not one dollar of interest was overdue and 
unpaid, and but one stock failed to pay a 
good ‘dividend in 1905, this stock being that 
of a new company, subsequently sold at a 
profit over cost. When it is borne in mind 
that no such aggregation of purely investment 
securities has ever been brought together else- 
where, the absolutely clean and indeed per- 
fect quality of these immense investments ex- 
cites praise and wonder, felt and expressed 
most strongly by those who’ know most as 
financiers of the dangers and pitfalls attending 
the care of large investments. This remark- 
able showing also appeals to the plain people 
whose money comes slowly, who value safety 


~and who understand that security like the 


>? 


above makes ‘‘insurance’’ insurance indeed. 


@ If you would like to know for yourself 
the latest phases of Life Insurance, or wish 
information concerning any form of policy, 
consult our nearest agent or write direct to 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 








THE HUMAN 


By Woods Hutchinson, M. D. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


MACHINE 


Illustrated by Clare V. Dwiggins 


]* is a good thing occasionally to try and “ see oursel’s 

as ithers see us.” It gives us a new respect for our- 
selves, and we’re worth it. We are not “ worms of the 
dust” any more. We passed that stage seven million 
years ago. If we could get a good look at ourselves 
from the point of view of the other animals, it would 
really surprise us to find w' at highly respectable, for- 
midable animals we are. If there is an animal, no 
matter how large, who doesn’t shiver and make tracks 
as soon as he sees or, especially, smells man, it’s only 
because he hasn’t had the honor of our previous 
acquaintance. 

Let us size ourselves up physically from the point of 
view of, say, an observ- 
ant and open-minded 
lion, who since his birth 
in the fastnesses of his 
desert has never seen 
one of our ‘species; or 
from the point of view 
of the  convent-bred 
jeune femme who when 
she saw a man is re- 
ported to have asked 
her mother, “‘ What an- * 
imal is that, mamma?’”’ 

Nor will the point of 2 
view be so very foreign “ Ready for any emergency 
to many of us over forty, 
for by our medieval 
“classical” system of education we have been care- 
fully trained not only to be ignorant of our bodies but 
proud of the fact as well. 

This is how we should probably strike the lion: a 
queer, upright animal, with only two legs and a big, 
round knob at the top. In crawling closer the knob is 
evidently the head, for the eyes can be seen. But 
what’s it for—a battering ram ? No, for there are on 
it neither horn-basses like the buffalo, nor spikes like 
the antelope, nor a biting-forceps, for the teeth and 
jaws don’t project enough to be seen. A little nearer 
and there they are tucked in under that funny big 
bump over the eyes, but not big enough to punish any- 
thing. Where is the fighting end of the creature? Its 
feet look like paddles, without claws to scratch or 
hoofs to kick. It must be its short fore legs, hanging 
on each side of its chest. Now I see one of them clasp 
in its paw a broken branch with a sharp thorn at the 
end of it. Guess I’ll keep my distance, or it may 
throw at me, like those old baboons threw broken 
pieces of rock the other day when I tried to catch a 
couple of their babies! 

And Leo would be perfectly right. 





* ~ 


It is the hand which has marked man from other 
animals, which has made him what he is. It was to 
keep his hand from bearing the weight of his body and 
leave it free for the club and the stone that he orig- 
inally rose up on his hind legs and acquired the erect 
position of which we are so proud. It was the new 
uses to which the hand was put with the weapon, the 
tool that built up the brain 
so that speech and thought 
became possible. As shrewd 
old Benjamin Franklin said 
a hundred years ago, ‘“‘ Man 
is a tool-using animal.” 

Yet a large body of re- 
spectable taxpayers protest 
against the introduction of 
manual training into our 
schools as a waste of pub- = 
lic money! Train thehand, /< 7 

y ae 
then answer half the ques- <7 
tions that the brain which it ‘ a 
builds will ask,—and you 
have education at its best. 





“ What formidable animals we are’ 





Look closely at this fore paw of ours. Not only a 
tool user, but itself even the most wonderful tool in the 
world. It can grip and twist like a monkey-wrench, 
hang on like a grappling-hook, crack like a nut-cracker, 
pick like a pair of tweezers, tear like jaw-forceps,—the 
Japanese dentist pulls teeth with his fingers—and 
grub like a gopher. It can twist and turn like a snake, 
swim like a seal, climb like a monkey, strike like a 
horse’s hoof. With a stone it becomes a hammer; with 
a sharp flint, an ax; with a jagged one, a saw; with a 
thorn, a sewing-machine. No wonder the anatomist 
finds that it has some thirty muscles in and attaching 
to it! 

It is a tool that needs infinite variety of use to bring 
it to its highest pitch and keep it there, and while 
you’re giving it this you’re developing the brain to 
similar degrees of complexity and perfection. The 
thing that marks off the human brain most distinctively 


/ from that of any other animal is not its size. A swal- 


low or a titmouse has a larger brain in proportion. 
Restrict the hand in its movements and the hand and 
arm area,—the so-called Rolandic or central region of 
the cortex,—fails to develop; narrow it down to one 
thing or one tool, and it becomes cramped and un- 
symmetrical. Give children every kind of hand-work 
that their play-instincts—the deepest and most useful 
in their nature—call for, and then brain development 
will follow. Glue them to the desk, the loom, the 
handle of any tool, and you dwarf them both physically 
and mentally. Child labor is the worst race suicide. 


o - 


No wonder the hand is “‘ full of character.” It has 
done much to build character. We have good basis 
for distrusting the man with the flabby, nerveless, slip- 
pery hand-shake. Turn the hand over and look at the 
palm. There are three lines, two transverse and one 
longitudinal. Half close your hand and you see at 
once what makes them. The upper cross I’ne which 
starts from the ulnar or little-finger side, is the wrinkle 
made by bending the 
three outer fingers, the 
remains of the climbing- 
hook by which we swung 
rom branch to branch 
through the tree tops in 
our arboreal days. 

The lower cross line, 
starting from the other 
side of the palm, is the 
wrinkle made by flex- 
“ The hand is ‘full of character’ ing the two inner fingers, 
index and ring, to meet 
the thumb, as in pick- 
ing fat grubs out of a rotten log or nuts out of their 
shells, or in grasping a bundle firmly. The lengthwise 
line is equally obviously the wrinkle made by the 
thumb in bending over to meet the fingers. All three 
lines can be seen in perfection in the paw of a chim 
panzee or a monkey. 

Yet there is a widely popular “ science” of palmistry 
which dubs these anthropoid wrinkles the ‘‘ head,” 
“heart,” and “life” lines, 
and proceeds to predict the 
whole future life of the in- 
dividual from their degrees 
of development. Ther 
could hardly be a more hu- 
miliating example of the in- 
credible ignorance of the 
simplest facts of our own 
structure in which we have 
been brought up. These 
wrinkles have about as 
much to do with the head, 
heart, and life-chances of 
, their possessor as with the 
price of soap. 
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Now let us look through Leo’s eyes again at the knob | 


at the upperend. Big enough, but evidently no good 
for fighting purposes. Throw the ‘‘featherless biped”’ 
out of a window, and its overweight will pull it down 
first, so that he lands on it and cracks it seven times out of 
ten. Why did it grow there in that absurdly exposed 
position, instead of in the middle of the animal—say 
the pit of the stomach—so that arms and legs and 
trunk could all be used to protect it ? 
a a 
The eyes didn’t determine its location for jellyfish 
have eyes all round their bodies, and starfish at the 
end of theirarms. But look a little closer. There’sa 
mouth. That settles it. The first brain had to grow 
by that. First a couple of (motor,) nerve knots (gan- 
lia,) to control mouth and jaw movements, then a pair 
f (sensory,) smell buds, then a pair of (sensory,) eye 
obes, next a pair of ear knots, then gullet, body muscles 
motor,) ganglia to match them. ‘Then from the nose- 
iw, eve knots began to sprout up an upper-brain (cere- 
rum,) to link their messages and movements together. 
his grew and grew while the basal masses remained sta- 
ionary until finally it completely “‘ overflowed ” them, 
ulging forward until its forehead-box came to over- 
ing the front of the mouth instead of lying far back 
f its angles, pushing the eyes down and forward until 
ey lie far below the le vel of the top of the head, 
owding the nostrils down until they open dow nward 
tead of straight forward. 
[his overgrowth is what makes the jaws look so 
all and weak. Instead of forming three-fifths of the 
ilk of the head they are barely one-fifth. But open 





** What animal is that, mamma ?’” 





your lips and look at your teeth. Somewhat reduced 
in number and size, but every kind of teeth that any 
inimal has or ever had is there and ready for busipess: 
incisors, canines, premolars, molars. 

Moral: give them all something to do. The worst 
fault a diet can have, if it be sufficient in amount, is 
monotony. Eat every kind of sound food that you can 
get in every season of the year. Flesh, fish, fowl, and 
‘gude red herrin’,” vegetables, fruits, grains, nuts, fats, 
ugars,—all have their uses and each its peculiar ad- 

intage. No restricted diet for this mouthful of teeth. 
The stomach and intestines match. They are fit to 
tackle anything except too much grass. 

s a 


Glance at the hind paws. Nothing just like them in | 


the world, but not so wonderful as the fore paws. 
Beautifully balanced springy arches of jointed bone, 
braced and supported by elastic muscles and steel-wire 
tendons. Two of them support the body erect as se- 
‘urely and far more gracefully and effectively than any 
four paws. They have triple-spring expansions, to give 
elasticity and poise, lengthwise from heel to toe, cross- 
wise at instep, and broadly across at spread of toes. 
What folly to cramp the last by tight shoes, or break 
the first by thrusting a high heel up into the middle of 
it. Many a backache, many a headache, and many a 
nervous breakdown comes of this. ‘‘A soldjer on the 
march, me son,” says the inimitable Mulvaney in “ Sol- 
diers Three,” “is no betther than his feet.” It is 
equally true of many a business man or housewife, to 
say nothing of laborers. Like the hands, the feet are 
ready for any emergency. They’re the toughest long- 
distance runners in the world, they can climb with the 
goat, swim with the otter, skate over the bog with the 
lrog. 

[This is the second of a series of articles by one of the 
gtcatest authoritics in the United States on the all-im- 
portant subjects of sensible hygiene and common-sense dict.] 
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The Fall 


By Nixon Waterman 
WHEN Roma called her emperors from the plow, 
All peoples crowned her mistress of the world; 
But when she wrote, “A Slave,” on Toil’s brave brow, 


Then all her mighty from their thrones were hurled. 








THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


OF 

Tue Littte Rep Scuoot House 
On the Hill is the Real Symbol-of the Strength and Per- 
petuity of American Institutions. The greatest Legacy a man 
can leave his children_is,a‘sound Education. A child’s En- 
dowment Policy in‘ The Prudential creates:a’ Trust Fund for 
the Maintenance and Education of Children: A. heritage 
of millions is not so-valuable to the individual,as the legacy 
of schooling whichrputs into his hands the tools with which 
he may carve his own fortune, the, weapons by which he 
may achieve his own destiny. The individual, the home, the 
nation, owe the founders of safe and reliable methods of Life 
Insurance a debt of gratitude which words cannot express, 
but which hearts can feel and homes can show.” 


‘Thus writes Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, President National Educators Association, and 
Superintendent Public Instruction:of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


Do you want ,to give” our children-a Good Education? If so, write The 
Prudential to-day Fa condit ane ed De Schaeffer’s article, sent free. You 
will find it both entertaining and instructive, as well as explanatory of how you €am 
at small cost; guarantee your boys and girls an excellent schooling, Write Dept 33 


The Prudential 
Insurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. _ Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


WOOLEN HINTS 


FOLLOW THE DIRECTIONS | 


and see how CLEAN 
SOFT and FLUFFY your 
‘Woolens and Flannels will 
be. Wash Woolens and Flan- 


nels by hand in lukewarm 


Fearline 


suds, Rinse thoroughly in warm! 
water, Wring dry, Pull and 
ete well, et in warm tem-| 


perature, and they will KEEP. 
SOFT without shrinking. 
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, Dressmaker ) 
Knows 


The experienced 
dressmaker insists on 
getting shears with a 
positive, everlastingly 
tight joint; blades that 
meet firmly all the way 
to the tips; well ground 
edges; good steel, care- 
fully tempered. You 
will find all these 
qualities perfectly 
combined 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Shears and Scissors 








Whether you cut out a dress or snip a 
thread, you can do it better with Keen 
Kutters. No matter how little you 
pay for common shears, you pay too 
ah compared with Keen Kutter 
quality at the Keen Kutter price. 
No other kind has the Keen Kutter 
double-lock nut and double-service 
quality which insure perfect satisfac- 
tion for a lifetime. 

For 37 years Keen Kutter has stood, 
also, for the very best pocket knives 
made for men and women. ‘The com- 
plete Keen Kutter line is sold under 
this Mark and Motto: 


“The Recollection 
of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price 
is Forgotten.’” 

Trade Mark Registered, 


mans §6If your dealer 
does not keep Keen 
Kutter goods, write us 


Scissor Book Sent Free. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 


St. Louis and New York, 
U.S. A. 





BAN KIN G a Atta 








<lto re 


NY PE OPLE Ss 
SAVINGS BANK 


eens »PA. 


THE BANK 
THAT PAYS 








E ge bank was founded in 1866 and has 
the largest capital and surplus of any 
strictly savings bank in the world. It is 
moreover generally recognized as the leader 
in Banking by Mail, which system it orig- 
inated in order to place the facilities of this 
strong city savings institution within the 
reach of thrifty people everywhere. De- 
posits are invited in any amount from one 
dollar upwards on which interest is paid 

he rate of 4% per annum, compounded 

> a year. We will appreciate a re- 

t from you for our free booklet ‘S” 

unking by Mail. 





CAPITAL & SURPLUS TWO MILLION DOLLARS 








SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


A Thanksgiving-Week House Party 


By LAURA A. SMITH 
Illustrated by Harriet Adair Newcomb 


“Fill the vase with asters from the garden” 





(00 many women in small communities miss one of 
the pleasantest features of life by regarding social 
entertaining as something apart from themselves—clear 
outside their capabilities. They are blind to the 
importance of the home as the social adjunct which 
should complement the business life of the husband, 
and to its vital part in the best training of sons and 
daughters. Any young man is better equipped for all 
conditions of life when he receives at home that impress 
of gallantry and good usage which we call being “to 
the manner born.” Who shall say a man is less fitted 
for business because he knows how to conduct himself 
in a drawing-room? Courtesy is a passport which 
helps its possessor in his dealings with all civilized 
peoples. One needs the society of his equals to soften 
angles, improve manners, teach self-control and unself- 
ishness, and put him at ease in all situations of 
life. 

The matron, wife or mother, is the recognized center 
of the social circle which begins inthe home. Its influ- 
ence may be a factor in helping her husband or son to 
high positions in state or national affairs or diplomatic 
service. Have you nct heard expressions like this: 
“Tf so-and-so catches the popular vote, it will be 
because his wife knows how to make friends for him ?”’ 
The diplomatic wife realizes that it is unfair to make 
her husband fight all his battles alone. Perhaps he has 
the qualities which statesmen admire, but lacks the 
suavity and adaptability which catches the masses. 
His wife furnishes this popularity. The American wife 
does not follow the plan of her English sister, who goes 
over the districts and electioneers for her husband, but 
she helps make votes for him. Invitations to her home 
are given with convincing heartiness. Open fly the 
doors for receptions, committee meetings of church and 
club, and there is never a time when a plate is not 
ready for the accidental guest. 

If you are a matron in a country village or on a 
farm, and would fulfill your highest duty to your 
family, society, and the state, get out of that rut which 
makes you regard home asa sleeping and eating station 
for your family. Look this bugaboo of entertaining 
squarely in the eyes. Do not let selfishness or timidity 
urge the excuse, “‘It is too much trouble for me to have 
company.” It is the simplest thing in the world to 
entertain. All any hostess needs to do is to be herself, 
at her best, in her own natural environment. The 
world of fashion, a world with which the most of us 
have little to do, needs must fence itself in with certain 
forms and formalities which we call etiquette. This 
makes smooth sailing for those who are public enter- 
tainers, as rules, regulations, and system facilitate busi- 
ness in a big factory or shop. Because you hear much 
about this etiquette, you need not grow panicky when 
your husband or children urge you to entertain—at 
dinner, for instance. 


A Jolly Programme 


When Bob writes from college that he would like to 
entertain some of his chums at a Thanksgiving house 
party, you should know that Bob is proud of his home 
and his home folks, and show your appreciation of the 
compliment by letting them come. Invite the bright 
girls you know to help make things jolly. Bob will 
doubtless plan his own entertainments; all you need to 
do is to provide generous meals of the things you know 
boys relish. Should they ask your help, suggest this pro- 
gramme: Wednesday night give an old-fashioned candy 
pull in the kitchen; Thursday morning a walk about 
the farm or village, and the Thanksgiving dinner about 
two or three o’clock. The boys will furnish their own 
after-dinner fun; all you need do is to be the audience. 
Friday send them off on a rabbit hunt with a cold 
lunch, but have a good country supper awaiting them 
when they,return. A dance or masked party in the 
house, hall, or barn, with all the young people of the 

neighborhood invited, will fill Friday evening. Serve 
a hot oyster stew, sandwiches, pickles, coffee, ice cream, 


and cake. Saturday, arrange a drive or sleigh ride 
with a rabbit stew at night. 


A Thanksgiving Dinner 
Here is a menu for a Thanksgiving dinner, which 


is within the scope of the average housewife. Omit 
the fish course if you choose : 


Cream of Celery, or Tomato Soup 
Celery Crackers 
Creamed Salmon—Potato Balls 
Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Roast Turkey, Stuffed with Bread Crumbs, Seasoned with Sausag: 
Giblet Gravy 
Mashed Potatoes Creamed Turnips Boiled Onions 
Cranberries Hot Rolls 
Cabbage or Apple and Celery Salad 
Apple Pie Pumpkin Pie 
Indian Pudding with Cream 
Coffee 
Oranges Nuts Raisins 


The Table Decorations 


November naturally suggests the harvest fully gath 
ered, and calls for a display of fruits and vegetables 
This will give a hint for the table centerpiece, whic! 
feeds the eye as the dinner feeds the stomach. Thi 
country mouse can secure the effect of what the cits 
mouse calls an ¢pergne, by taking a glass cake stan: 
and placing a flaring glass vase on top of it. Fill th: 
vase with late asters and crysanthemums from the gar 
den or autumn foliage and berries. Arrange fruits anc 
leaves at the base of the vase, and fine foliage—lik. 
asparagus—around the base of the stand. Or arrang 
a pyramid or — of fruits and small vegetables a 
a centerpiece. Low bowls of fruits or flowers on eithe: 
end of the table will balance the centerpiece. Nam: 
cards play their part in city dinners, and if you wis! 
to have one at each place with the guest’s name, home 
made ones are the most interesting. Cut turkeys out 
of brown paper, or make pens out of turkey quills, and 
run them through plain white cards. Little paper 
boats, labelled ‘‘Mayflower,”’ with the guest’s name on 
the sail, Pilgrim hats and blunderbusses are appropriate, 
and the children will gladly make them. Add quo 
tations bearing on the holiday or on the early history 
of the New England colonies. Every mother has it in 
her power to teach patriotism at the family altar by 
making national holidays red-letter days. Let the 
boys and girls dig into histories themselves for dates 
and events. Do not be their mental crutch. 


Apples 


Serving the Dinner 


Everything is in your favor. You have better foun- 
dation ingredients to cook with than the city che/ 
generally has. The eggs are not cold-storage eggs, but 
fresh. You need not stint your measure of pure, rich 
milk or butter. Garden and orchard give vegetables 
and fruits, unbruised by long cartage. You are too 
sensible to strive to serve dishes with which you are 
unfamiliar, because, perchance, they are fashionable 
with city folk, but ‘serve those dishes in which you 
excel. You have a just pride in these dishes because 
your grandmother taught them to your mother, and 
you learned them in your mother’s kitchen. 

Every good housewife keeps her best table linen well 
laundered and in a separate drawer, so that it is 
ready when needed. The present tendency is toward 
plain white china, or with very little decoration. Ii 
your dinner set is plain white, use it with peace of mina, 
being sure dishes set away in china closets are washed 


* “You are justly proud of these dishes” 
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before they come to the table, lest they be grimy or 
dusty. Do not make the common mistake of serving 
too many different kinds of food. Above all, avoid 
loading any guest’s plate to the rim, but see that he 
has a chance for a second helping if he desires it. 
Ordinarily, the meat and vegetables can be served on 
a large dinner plate. A smaller plate for butter and 
the bread or hot rolls is provided. A salad of vegeta- 
bles or fruits is not appetizing warm, so it is left in a 
cold place till the last moment, and served on small 
plates with a bit of garnish. It makes an agreeable 
break, and gives the tongues a chance, if the meat and 
vegetable dishes are removed and the salad is served 
by itself. 

Before your guests are told that dinner is served, 
take a final look at the table and see that each cover 
has its supply of napkin, silver, glass, and butter plate, 
and that everything needed is on the table or buffet. 
If you have no servants, have before-dinner drills, show- 
ing Jack how to fill the glasses properly when you 
give him the signal, and Bob or Louise how to arise 
quietly and remove the plates. Eat your dinner in 
peace. Nothing is more unsocial than a nervous, fussy 
hostess, gyrating between kitchen and dining room. A 
soup is appetizing to begin a dinner with, and it 
prepares the stomach for the heavier dishes later on. 
li you wish to serve fish, serve it with one vegetable 
(potatoes) after the soup. Follow the fish with your 
turkey, chicken, or meat, and vegetables. Many host- 
esses serve a relish of spiced or pickled peaches or other 
fruit with the meat course, and serve a little sherbet like 
lemon ice after the meat course. A nice way to serve 
cranberries is to make a frozen “mush” or frappé of 
them. Serve coffee with your main course or with the 
dessert, as you prefer, and have your “ favorite dessert.” 


Other Suggestions 


Throw open your home before your “company” 
goes to your friends and neighbors for an evening's 
fun. One country community recently gave a news- 
paper party. The invitations were telephoned from 
house to house. Each guest was asked to wear a cos- 
tume and mask made of newspapers. A prize of one 
year’s subscription to the local newspaper was given for 
the most original costume. Guests were asked to write 
different news items, and these were read aloud by the 
“managing editor’? and the name of the author 
guessed. A book of cartoons was given for the best 
written item. Newsboys with megaphones called out 
bits of news about different guests present, and 
‘‘printer’s devils”? passed the refreshments. 

If you are indebted to fifty or sixty friends, or if you 
wish to give your club a happy day, have a buffet 
luncheon. On your visiting card, under your name, 
write the date, and in the lower left corner, the time 
that the city car or train leaves its station. Meet the 
guests with conveyances if the distance is far, and have 
hot tea or bouillon ready to serve as soon as they 
arrive. Make the house warm and bright with your 
flowering plants. On the long dining table have every- 
thing but the hot dishes—napkins, silver, sandwiches, 
salad in a bowl, fruit tarts, balls of cottage cheese, 
olives, and pickles. Bring the plates with individual 
oyster shortcakes, little chicken pies, escalloped oysters, 
or any hot viand you select. The guests take these 
plates and help themselves from the table. Chairs are 
not placed about the table but left through the rooms, 
grouped in a social manner. 

The hostess with a visiting guest, or with a circle of 
semi-intimate friends which is too large to make enter- 
taining at dinners or luncheons practicable, takes 
refuge in an afternoon reception. To give this form 
of social entertainment, send out your visiting cards, 
writing the date of the reception below your name and 
the hours in the lower left corner. If there is a guest 
of honor, write her name in the upper left corner of 
the card. Ask a few of your intimate friends to assist 
in seeing that the guests are invited to the dining room. 
Your daughter and her girl friends can serve in the 
dining room and at the bow! of fruit lemonade in the 
alcove or hall. Dress your little son or daughter in 
white to open the outside door. Have a tray or basket 
convenient for cards. 

Stand near the parlor door to welcome your guests 
and introduce them to the guest of honor. Decorate 
your parlors with flowers, and the dining table should 
be made pretty with candles, bowls of flowers, and 
dishes of candies and salted nuts which you can pre- 
pare. Serve chicken on a crisp lettuce leaf, olives, 
tiny hot rolls, thick slices of orange with red jelly on 
top, coffee in small cups, ice cream on small fancy 
plates, and macaroons or cakes. 

It would be hard to over-estimate the good effects 
of such a house party upon the character and careers 
of your boys and girls. Good friends are the best 
of helpers in the work of life, and it is in just such an 
atmosphere that the best and truest friendships are 
cemented. The adding popularity of vour boys and 
girls will extend the genial influence of Thanksgiving 
Day,over many days to come and can not fail to bring 
them into closer and more appreciative sympathy with 
their best friend—their mother. 


[This is the first of a series of articles which will 
go “*’round the calendar’’ with the hostess. The 
object is to show how a country matron may give 
various social entertainments with very little trouble 
to herself. } 
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Build What You Build, Well. 


Id your body cell by cell, WELL. Use properly selected FOOD. That is the 
and, as the builder of a building selects the best brick and mortar, so you should 
s¢lect the very best material the world affords from which to build your body. 

Nowadays we have that material right at hand chosen by an expert. 


- Grape-Nuts 


iade from the certain selected parts of Wheat and Barley which supply the Phos- 
Potash that assimilates with Albumen and makes the soft gray matter in the nerve 
brain to perfectly rebuild and sustain the delicate nervous system upon which the 


whole structure depends, and the food is so prepared in manufacture that babe or athlete 
can digest it. 


‘‘There’s a Reason” and a profound one for GRAPE-NUTS. 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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dealer 
for it. 


Makes Blacking a 
Stove a Pleasure 


is guaranteed to go twice as far as 


quick, brilliant lustre and 


The Sneakthief’s Opportunity 


lies in unprotected jewels,’ money, valuable 
papers, table silver, etc., in Country Homes 
and City Apartments. Robberies are fre- 
quent, to say nothing of fires. 


Safecralt 


gives absolute security and 
combines handsome, use- 
ful furniture. All woods 
and finishes. 
Write for catalogue “S,” 
showing Dower Chests, 
Work-tables, Smoker’s 
Cabinets, Desks, Book- 
cases, etc. Prices rea- 
sonable. 
HERRING-HALL- 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 
400 Broadway, N. Y. 
“Makers of Safes that Pretect’”’ 
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X-Ray Stove Polish 


or liquid polishes. It gives a * 





WE COMPOSE MUSIC 
Does Not Burn Off SONG WRITER to your words. 


35 years’ 
experience. Send manuscript. 
FREE SAMPLE. Address Dept. Gc AN D e 0 ETS GROOM MUSIC CO., 40 Steinway Hall, CHICAGO 











Tntroducing Electric Combs, 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Agents, 78 Hudson St., New York $1 OO AN HOUR runes ta ne Pt ter 
@ 





ts. 
Dr. 8. HULL, 1431 Peon Ave., PITTSBURG, PA. 
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~The Most Popular Library in the World 
There apeover-a million-Tabard Inn/Library 

Books its fon in the United States, and: 

may exchange their books at any of the Tabagé"Inn 

ge fee. 


Write for particulars and secure the Exclusive Agency 
for gour town, 


The TABARD INN LIBRARY 
1611 Chestnut: St., Philadelphia 


How the Deaf 
Are Made to Hear 








If y fer from defective hearing write to 
GEORGE P. WAY, of Detroit, who, for twenty- 
tive years v so deaf that he was practically cut 
off from all social intercourse with his fellow men. 


After years of experimenting in 
order to relieve hisowncase, Mr. 
Ww ay discovered the principle 
of THE WAY EAR DRUMS. 
‘To-day with a pair of these 
drums in his ears, Mr. Way 
can even hear low whispers. 
‘THE WAY EAR DRUMS’ 
are made from a peculiarly 
sensitized material moulded to 
fit in the auditory canal and 
are entirely invisible. 





Chapter III. 


We Prepare to 
Entertain : 


“WE hardly dared 
hope that you 
would be at home,” re- 
marked Hal McKeen, as 
he laid down his hat and 
stick. 
Over.the Jersey Pali- 
sades, opposite “ Spar- 
rows’ Nest,” Indian sum- 
mer had flung her mys- 
terious mantle. The 
girls had opened their 
windows to the balmy 
November air, and the 
message in summer’s 
postscript called them to 
the hills. 
“Everybody, from 
millionaire to sweat-shop 
slave, is out,’’ said Win- 
throp. ‘‘ How did you 
happen to stay indoors ?”” 

Grace Boylan fastened 
her gloves with elabor: te 
deliberation. 

“Now what do you 
think? Up to the time we 
received your telephone 
message this afternoon, 


see 





Think of missing nearly thirty Thanksgiving Days!" ” ner. 


SUCCESS. MAGAZINE 


Sparrows Nest and Mammon 


By ANNA STEESE RICHARDSON 
Illustrated by Maud Thurston 


Being the Annals of a Real 
Home, Whose Nucleus Con- 
sisted of Two Cots, with 
Necessary Linen, TwoChairs 
and a Dozen ‘Towels; also the 
Faithful Chronicle of Certain 
Incidents Which Led Even- 
tually to the Disintegration 
of Said Home 


been a little dinner, too, 
in a quiet uptown res- 
taurant, and now Grace 
Boylan lav very wide 
awake, staring hard at 
the poppies scattered 
over her wall paper, 
faded into a tender 
mauve by the flood of 
moonlight. Suddenly, 
she raised herself on one 
elbow and listened. A 
minute later, she crept 
to the dining-room door. 
With its back to the im- 
pertinent, unblinking 
moon, a kimono-clad fig- 
ure was outlined against 
the window. 

““What’s the matter, 
dear?” exclaimed Grace. 
“Are you ill ?” 

“Oh, no,” replied 
Caroline, with her quiet 
smile. ‘I have just been 
thinking and figuring. 
Thev have never had a 
real ‘Thanksgiving din- 
Think of missing 





we were engaged in 
the edifying little game 
of ‘ Homesick, homesick, who says. she.’s homesick?’ 

‘I beg pardon,’’ commented McKeen, politely curi- 
ous, “ but I did not quite catch that.’’ 

“A most instructive amusement. Fach was trying 
to convince the other that she was not homesick. ' I 
assured Caroline that clear cranberry sauce in molds, 
a la Waldorf-Astoria, was infinitely more to my taste 
than the sort father likes, with the skins left in; and 
Caroline was arguing that the turkey Uncle Raymond 
was fattening for Thanksgiving Day ‘woul 1 be stringy, 
and her father’s pumpkin crop this year had been a 
frost. Oh, we ’ve had a most cheerful morning.”’ 

Quick-witted McKeen read between the lines of the 
half-laughing speech. 

“T have heard that Thanksgiving Day is quite a feast 
among you up-state folks—’’ 

“A feast?” interrupted Caroline, in half-veiled re- 
proach. ‘* Why, it is the day when every clan fore- 
gathers—”’ 

“And all the prodigals are forgiven,” murmured 
Grace, “and Aunt Maria forgets to say ar ything about 
adding a new codicil to her will. So we had about 
decided to take Uncle Raymond’s Noveraber check— 
or part of it,—to play the réle of two petticoated prod- 
igals from Manhattan who yearn for turkey instead of 
veal.” 

**Oh, I say,” exclaimed McKeen, “ that won’t do at 
all! What would become of Winthrop and me? Why, 
we ’ve engaged a table already and tickets for the foot- 
ball game.” 

“I’m a southerner, and yet I can live through Christ- 
mas away from home—” urged Winthrop. 

‘* But Thanksgiving Day is different,” corrected Car- 
oline softly. 

“T’m a nertherner,” remarked McKeen kindly, “but 
I don’t remember ever having eaten a home dinner on 
that day, and I ’ve survived the experience.” 

Caroline glanced from one broad-shouldered chap 
to the other. 

“Really! You don’t mean 
that you’ve never had a real 
Thanksgiving dinner? Why, 
your education has been sadly 
neglected.” 

McKeen’s eyes twinkled. 

“T, for one, am open to con- 
viction. You’!] find me a tract- 
able pupil in all matters—er— 
domestic. As for Winthrop, 
perhaps a course of training in 
the proper observance of home 
holidays might make a man of 
him.” 

“Thank you kindly, Hal,’ 
responded Winthrop dryly, 
“but this John is perfectly able 
to speak for himself. If the 
school ever opens, I'll be the 
first to enroll.” 

* * * * # 
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of the Palisades had ended in eration” 





One feature of the drum is a resilient ring formed by 
the curve t fore the drum tapers to a point. This 
absolutely prevents the drum collapsing in the ear. Yet these 

rums are soft and pliable they cannot injure the most 
delicate ir passage. 

Remember, you are not asked to take any “treatment,” 
you run n¢ of using something which might leave you 
worse than before its use. You are simply asked to investi- 
gate a mechani al device, perfected after pom of study, 
by a deaf man, who, by his own skill and research, now 
hears perfectly 

If you have any trouble with your hearing, write Mr- 
Way—tell him the cause of your deafness and how long you 
have been deaf. Address your letters to GEORGE P. V ky. 


1134 Majestic Building, Detroit, Michigan. 





Their long walk on the crest “ With elaborate delib- 





the tender twilight. There had 


nearly thirty Thanksgiv- 
ing Days!” 

“Yes,” responded Grace, perching at the other end 
of the window ledge, “ and they are the sort of boys 
who would be ~ homey if they had half a chance.” 

“Of course, I do want to see mother and the folks—”’ 

“But would it be quite honest to take Uncle 
Raymond’s money for a home trip?” interrupted 
Grace, with rather pointed emphasis on the word ‘hon- 
est.’ ‘‘ He stipulated that it was for house furnishings 
only.” 

“That ’s so,’’ replied Caroline, as if she had only 
been waiting for a convincing argument. “And here 
we have this pretty din- 
ing room—” 

‘And not a chair to 
sit on or a table to eat 
from,”’ giggled Grace, 
“and just enough 
dishes to serve our own 
breakfast of fruit, 
cereal, and coffee.” 

“But a check for 
fifty dollars in my purse 
and $13.75 in the Aunt 
Maria sugar bowl 
Do you really suppose 
it is two hundred years 
old?” 

“What? The bowl 
or the $1375? Shall 
we ask Mrs. W ilton to 
buy the furniture?” 

“No, I think we will 
choose it ourselves,”’ 
said Caroline slowly. 

“Somehow, this seems as if we were laying the 
foundations of a real home. Heretofore, it has all 
been like a lark, done to please Uncle Raymond, 
but when it comes to fitting out the dining room in 
which our friends will break bread with us at our first 
‘Thanksgiving dinner, it is too personal a matter to turn 
over to a professional shopper, no matter how pleasant 
and friendly she may be.” 

“ But we will let the boys have something to say 
about the furniture ? ” 

“Certainly. Mr. McKeen has such a fine eye for 
effects 

“Don’t be a hypocrite, Cad,” said Grace in her 
usual straightforward style. “We like them and they 
like us, as well as our little home, and if we let them 
help us fit up, ’t will not be a question of artistic twad- 
dle, but clean, healthy sentiment on both sides. 

As a delicate flush swept over Caroline’s face, Grace 
felt a sudden twinge of dismay, and she said to herself, 
as she went to her room for a pad of paper and a pen- 
cil, “ I wonder if she does really care for him. Oh—and 
we are so happy! Why did I let an Adam steal into 
our little Paradise?” 

But not a trace of these thoughts could Caroline read 
in her face when she returned to the dining room. 

“Thank goodness, that quartered oak, the most 
reasonable of all furnitures, witl harmonize with our 
rug and oak-leaf border—” 

“We had better decide just how much we must lay 





“* This is a rapid city ’” 
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aside for the dinner,” interrupted the practical Caro- 
line. ‘‘ Here in New York a turkey will cost not less 
than $2.50, homemade pies, from the Exchange, fifty 
cents each—the extra thick kind that men like,—yes, 
I think we should lay aside at least seven dollars for 
the dinner.” 

“For the curtains, let’s have écru madras, with dull 
Persian figures— 

“A table first,’’ said Caroline, laughingly. “As this 
room is so very square, even to the diamond-paned 
glass in the china closet,—the china closets built into 
the modern flat are a blessing,—let us have a round 
table and a sideboard with curved lines and swell-front 
drawers for linen and silver.” 

Grace swept the room with a critical glance. 

“In a room twelve by fifteen we must avoid large 
pieces which would give a crowded effect. For instance, 
the massive sideboard, with mirror and innumerable 
brackets and small shelves, always suggests a baronial 
hall and banquets. Let us have a buffet-sideboard, 
with no mirror, standing about three feet, six inches high 
ind with a six or seven inch back. That will be neither 
too high nor too low for this medium ceiling. We can- 
not afford either leather or rush seats for our chairs, 
nuch as I should like to have them, but we can select 
i closely woven cane, a solid back with little carving 
ind stout rungs. There is no economy in light-weight 
lining-room chairs.” 

“Whence all this furniture lore?” inquired Caroline. 

‘“ From Mrs. Wilton, the other day when we lunched 
ogether. Ithink she must be a clairvoyant. She 
eemed to scent a Thanksgiv- 

ing dinner from afar. I had 
1ever thought of it.”’ 

‘Let us buy our dishes from 
pen stock, so that we can add 
» them as we need them—’”’ 

“Or break them? ”’ suggested 
Grace. 

“We can buy just what we 
will need for the dinner in a 
good grade of white Haviland 
vith a narrow gold band and a 
uggestion of filigree border. 
You can get a very nice thin 
‘own tumbler at White’s for 
fifty cents a dozen, and last 
veeck—I—” 

Grace looked at her severely. 

“Is that why you paid three 
nstead of five dollars for your 

hoes? ’Fess up.” 
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reached home the Monday night before Thanksgiving BAIRD-NORTH CO., - - - - 268 Essex Street, Salem, Massachusetts 


Day. “I told her it was ’gainst the rules to let her in 
with the pass keys, but she said she was n’t goin’ to 
wait all the afternoon in the hall, an’ if there’s any- 


™“— 

thing wrong in your rooms, it isn’t my fault. — 

The two girls brushed him aside and fairly flew OF ae, Wy Dr. O. S. MARDEN, 
down the hall to their apartment. They flung open ( has written two new books (just issued) which 
the door and ran to the kitchen, whence issued home- oughttobeinthehandsof every SuccEss MAGAZINE 
like odors. A gray-haired woman was rolling out 9 reader who seeks to better his condition in life: 
dough with an empty mineral-water bottle. : 

“T was just online up a batch of biscuit for sup- - heen I N EVERY MAN A KING 
per,” she exclaimed, when released froma smothered 


embrace. Caroline clung closer. 

“Oh, Mumsey, Mumsey, this will be a really, 

Thanksgiving dinner after all!” 
“Not unless you and Grace buy some cooking uten- 
sils,” said the practical Mrs. Waters, as she returned 
to her biscuit-making, while the girls, without remov- 
ing their hats, watched her with shining eyes. ‘“‘ For 
goodness sake, I think you have plumb gone out of 
your head, giving a Thanksgiving dinner to two men, 
and not a chair in the parlor to sit on, nor a lace cur- 
tain at your windows.” 

“Oh, they are used to our style of house furnishing 
and houseke -eping.” 

“Then they’ ire easily acclimated, ”” responded Mrs. 
Waters drily. “ Let’s see, you’ve bee n in New York 
just three months. This is a rapid city.’ 

“Now, Mumsey, don’t you sc old, and I’ll buy you 
an enameled kettle in the morning. Grace, call up 
Mr. McKeen or Mr. Winthrop—quick—and tell them 
mother has come and they must come right up to-night 
and meet her.” 

“Dear me,” laughed Mrs. Waters, “I guess if 
they ’ve reac hed voting age without knowing me, they 

can live twenty-four hours longer.’ 


truly, 


[Zo be continued.] 




























CHOCOLATE 
So delicious—So 
tempting—You can 
eat all you wish and 
never grow tired of 
Peter's. It's whole- 
some and sustaining 
and its food value is 

universally recog- 
nize 
“The Standard Eating Choc- 

olate of the World. 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., New York 


SOLE IMPORTERS 

















High as the Alps in Quality 











The Editor of Success Magazine 


Or, Might in Mind-Mastery 


A powerful plea for the mastery of self and 
the training of latent forces to the highest ends. 
Some suggestive chapter headings are: 

** How the Mind Rules the Body.”’ 

“ Thought Causes Health and Disease.”’ 
*“‘Mastering Our Moods.’’ 

“The Power of Cheerful Thinking ’’ and 
‘* Building Character.”’ 


Should be in the library of everyone interested 
in developing his power to the utmost. 


Price of book, $1.00 net. 


SUCCESS NUGGETS 


Priceless treasures of thought mined out of 
the world’s experience by an expert, a man 
whose books are used in the public schools of 
Jape, Mexico and other foreign countries. This 
ittle book is an innovation in book-making, be- 
ing entirely unique in its treatment and printed 
in two colors in pocket edition size. 


Price, cloth, 75c. net; limp leather, $1.25 net. 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, 
Book Dept., 











University Building, Washington Square, New York 
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BONDS YIELDING ABOUT 
44% to 5% 


HE ideal investment is one that has 

ample security, a bruad market, yields 
a fair rate of income and participates in 
the growth of the property upon which it 
ts @ morigage. 

We can convince you that no difficulty 
will be experienced in selecting safe bonds 
of progressive value yielding from 434% to 
5%. ° While no man should for a moment 
take ‘‘chances” with money that is pri- 
marily for investment, it should be borne 
in mind that bonds yielding only about 
334% to 4% have discounted the future growth 
and earning power of the Seo upon 
which they are secured. Such bonds are 
not attractive investments to the average 
business man, who desires to have his 
surplus funds wisely placed in safe issues 
that have promise of appreciation in 

alue. Inthe selection of bonds, however, 
it is most essential that investors confer 
with experienced Investment Bankers, 
having at hand the facilities for determ- 
ining the intrinsic merit of the security. 


Write for Bond Circular No. 73. 


Spencer Trask & Co., 
William and Pine Sts., New York. 
Branch Office, Albany, N. Y. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 




























Our system appeals particularly to ~ A ‘4 
usiness 


ple who being employed during regular 
hours find it inconvenient to visit a bank in person. 
Savings deposited with this institution are as 
ife as government bonds and yield a larger income— 
cent, interest compounded twicea year. Please 
| send for Booklet ‘“ C”’—free on request. 





ESTABLISHED 1868. 
| Assets over 
| FORTY-TWO MILLION DOLLARS 


RECITIZENS 


SAVINGS & TRUSTCO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





% Add 1% to the Dividend £% 
Add 25% to the Income 


I F your savings now yield 4 per cent., and we pay you 

5 per cent., we increase your tzcome 25 per cent. 
Before you deal with us we shall expect to satisfy you 
of our unquestioned reliability. Let us place the mat- 


ter before you properly by correspondence. 


Assets $1,750,000. 
Established 13 Years. 
Banking Dept. Supervision. 

Earnings paid from day re- 
ceived to day withdrawn. 

Letters of —_— solicited and 
promptly answered. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS ANDLOAN CO, 
3 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York. 











LEARN TO SELL GOODS 


You ean double your business and 
sales by taking our C erespondence 
Course in CHARACTER READING 
APPLIED TO BUSINESS AND 
SCIENTIFIC SALESMANSHIP. 

It enables you to sell goods, handle, 
judge, understand and manage people. 
‘The character reader is a master in 
the art of salesmanship. 

Send for particulars. 











Human Science School, 130 Dearborn St., Chicago. 








GUARANTEED. Guide Book 

Free. Send Sketches and Decerigtion 

of Invention for FREE Search of 
Records and Report. 


Patent Office 
E. EB. Vrooman, Patent Lawyer, Kox 87,Wash., D.C. 
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By EDWARD SHERWOOD MEADE 


We especially invite correspondence in connection with this 
department from persons who have been, or fear that they are 
about to be, victimized by unscrupulous schemers in connec- 
tion with financial propositions. We have employed a staff of 
experts to investigate all cases of this kind which may be re- 
ferred to us, and to report on the facts and prospects of differ- 
ent propositions, according to their best judgment. If you are 
in any doubt about an investment which you have made or 


“WW aat is the difference between an investment and 

aspeculation?”’ was recently asked by a man of 
large affairs and keen intelligence, who plainly regarded 
the question as unanswerable. ‘ Why,” he continued, 
“nothing is perfectly safe except 
government bonds. There is no 
stock or bond that you can name 
which does not contain some ele- 
ment of chance, and from which 
the purchaser, even though his income may be certain, 
can be sure of recovering his principal, should he wish 
to realize on his investment.” 

Take the case of the three and a half percent. bonds 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. Each of 
these bonds contains the written promise of the corpo- 
ration to pay to its owner $1,000 in gold in 1912, and 
in the meantime to pay him thirty-five dollars a year 
as interest. The income of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
last year was more than fifty million dollars. Its total 
charges for interest, the rental which it pays for the use 
of much of its property, and the taxes which it pays to 
the State of Pennsylvania were just half its income, or 
twenty-five million dollars. It is almost impossible to 
picture a situation such that the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company would not earn the interest on its bonds. 
They offer a near approach to perfect security. The 
man who buys them can be sure of receiving thirty- 
five dollars every year from each bond, and sure of re- 
ceiving $1,000 in gold in 1912. Surely we have here 
the perfect investment. Yet even in this case the 
holder of the bond can not be certain of getting his 
money back whenever he wants it. He must sell his 
bond on the Stock Exchange, and he finds that the 
bond market is worked upon by a large number of in- 
fluences aside from the interest or intrinsic worth of 
the article dealt in, which may change the price and 
show a profit or a loss on the sale. 

” A 


An Investment 
vs. a Speculation 


FTER all, what is stable in this world? San Fran- 
cisco real estate was good before last April. Gal- 
veston property was sound before the inundation of 
that city. The Real Estate Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia was looked upon by its 
loyal depositors as hardly inferior 
in security to the city treasury. Ab- 
solute security in human affairs can 
never be obtained. We must be 
satisfied with degrees of security. While it is impossi- 
ble to guarantee to any bondholder that he can at any 
time sell his bond for his own purchase price, we can 
assure him that, provided proper caution is exercised 
in the selection of his investments, his interest will be 
punctually paid him, he will receive from his creditor 
full payment at the maturity of his bond, and, finally, 
that the value of his bonds will fluctuate less widely 
than any other species of property. 

How, then, can we distinguish between invest- 
ments? How is it possible to separate the sheep 
from the goats,—to say, with assurance, this is 

ood, and that is bad? Above all, how can bad 
investments be recognized? 

The first answer is: consult some reliable private 
banker and follow implicitly the advice which he 
gives you. It is the business of the private banker 
to sell safe investments. His reputation is at 
stake in his recommendations. He does not act 
as a broker or a middleman with the customer, 
even though he may be selling bonds which he 
does not own, but his customer makes no allowance 
for that. The private banker, if he would succeed, 
must satisfy his customers, whom he elects to call 
his clients. Competition in the business is intense. 

A smirched reputation, a breach of faith, an 
unwise recommendation would be fatal. Only the 


Seek the Advice 
of a Banker 


contemplate making, it will be our pleasure to look into th 
matter for you without any charge. All letters will be regarde 
as absolutely confidential, answers will be sent by mail, and i: 
no case will the name of any correspondent or any informatio: 
contained in letters of a correspondent be published or used t 
his or her detriment. Inclose a stamped envelope for reply 
Address all communications: Investors’ Department, Succes 
MaGazinek, Washington Square, New York City. 


very strongest house could survive a flotation whic! 
showed a heavy loss to the buyer. So far does th 
private banker carry this assurance of absolute securit) 
that, in one case which recently came under my obser 
vation, a well known house re-purchased a large num 
ber of street railway bonds whose value was appar 
ently, although not actually, threatened by litigation 
Similar cases of reimbursement are uncommon, becaus: 
the necessity for reimbursement, owing to the grea 
care which the banker exercises, seldom arises. Th 
customer of a good bond house can, however, althoug! 
he has no legal guarantee, count with moral certainty; 
that his banker will sell him nothing into which he 
would not, under similar circumstances, put his own 
money. A 
a a 


BT is this all the assistance which can be given i: 
the search for good investments? Is it not possi 
ble to lay down certain general rules for guidance, t: 
indicate lines along which the investor’s inquiry ma) 
proceed, to hang out a few dange: 
Avoid the Bait of signals for his warning? Something 
2a of this kind may be done, although 
Large Dividends each case must be judged on its own 
merits, with only the most general 
reference to any rules or principles which may be sug- 
gested. We mention only a few at this time, but we 
assure our readers that they will be found valuable. 
Let the investor beware of stocks or bonds which 
promise extraordinary returns. It is possible, by using 
great care in selection, and by the closest watch oi 
one’s purchases, to realize six per cent. on the invest 
ment of large sums. ‘There is one life insurance com- 
pany which has over seventy million dollars of invested 
assets, and which shows over six per cent. earning: 
Its funds are mainly invested in farm mortgages. It is 
much easier, especially when good bonds are as cheay) 
as at present, to realize from four and a half to five 
per cent. He may safely buy bonds to yield five per 
cent. Four per cent. can be had for the asking, and t: 
any amount desired. But when so-called investment: 
are offered to yield eight or ten or fifteen per cent.- 
and such offerings are not unknown—they should b« 
approached with caution and handled with care. At 
this moment the writer knows of a debenture bond 
issued by a well-known mercantile house, fully secured 
by real estate and quick assets, with interest guaran- 
teed by a profitable business carried on for more tha: 
half a century, which could, until recently, be bough! 
to yield six per cent. The issue was quickly absorbed 
and the bonds a-e well regarded. Such offerings ar 
however, unusu4l, and the investor should narrow! 
scrutinize an offer of six per cent. 


T frequently happens that the actual yield on the 
investment is masked by the necessity for grad- 
ually replacing the capital out of dividends. Es 
pecially in the case of mining and lumber companies 
whose assets are exhausted b) 
the operations of the business 
this method of paying larg 
dividends for a limited tern 
of years is followed, and, un 
less the holder of such securities is careful, h 
will count upon spending or investing an incom: 
a large part of which represents merely the retu: 
of his original outlay. In all gold mining invest 
ments it is a safe rule to require a yield of at leas 
ten per cent. on the purchase price. If a minin 
stock is selling at ten dollars a share, it should pa 
at least one dollar in dividends. Out of these larg 
dividends the investor can replace his capital an 


Repaying Capital 
out of Dividends 
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take credit for only five ‘or six per cent. as income. 
Larger returns than those which have been men- 
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re aud Grote - AN 4 serie ot coat emerecnwion | CLOSING QUOTATIONS FOR STQCKS| — THEDANE eTATEMENT. Bankers and Provere |  Panrers 
tioned have been received by the holders of certain | tenant eats | Rade: -~ ae — ORS FETT omar earns metoemen ew etnsnaee ; =—ve 
railroad stocks, whose dividends yield only three Sciuatle for the sequins Fr IN RANK RESTRY | | chsem for he wok stows by enter] 
and a half or four per cent. on the purchase ory ee from eben somineans Soae * Sar ne oe Dae Sa §, D, LORING & SON 
price but whose holders whenever the company needs situa upon apiticae, |p| stare toon eet ae 
more money, are allowed to buy a stock which may eae By 
pay seven per cent. dividends and sell at 160, Trasscestionatal Ralicsads Investment Securities 
for $100 per. share, making a large profit, in addi- metetreoesetere || 
tion to the dividends, by selling the stock subscribed cee || Of SEVENSWIRS OTESST, Eoeven. 
for. This easy and little understood method of dis- ed 
tributing earnings to stockholders makes it unnecessary Span tat 6 © 
to increase dividends. Mr. James J. Hill, for example, Pes aces sabeesedoy: me Ws A. M Intyre & Co. 
according to a recent statement of a high official of his Ta 71 Broadway. 
company, has laid down the inflexible rule that Great Fisk &Ronmson : = ieee “SEE 
Northern, stock shall never pay more than seven per , BANKERS you will find the advertising a a teary 
cent. dividends, and yet Great Northern has yielded acta Bonds “lus eum avinun norm ae 
thirty per cent. to the stockholders in a single year are — columns of THe New YorK m3 ot wire connection Boston Ohiange ane tow Oreane. 
through this method of privileged subscriptions. _ IIli- en . See 
nois Central is another company which has been very © ses = ey ee Eveninc Post as free from fie 


generous to its stockholders. Such “‘ melon cuttings” 


. . . Members of tho New York Stock Exchange 
are, however, exceptional, and the investor, even in the 


fe Marshall, Spader & Co., 


sensational and unreliable an- 
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case of the Great Northern, can not count upon them Redmsadadte = ea. a F and 
with any certainty. Other cases could be cited where Won GRADE wwvEsTAENT nouncements as it 1s possible The WALDSSP-ARTOMA ‘ 
a high return has been obtained on safe investments, sili iene om at : ° = | Atlantle City Office:: "Boardwalk & [illinois Avenue. 
but these are exceptional. As a general proposition, watt sen for a thoroughly trained edi- wears ae 





it is well to distrust the Greeks when they come bring- 
ing more than five per cent. on your money. 





torial force to make them. 
If you appreciate financial 


'C. I. Hudson & Co. | 


34-36 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
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‘THE prospective investor should also avoid all securi- news at its freshest you w ill 3 loam ee wuimithe ets este cexitataeton 
ties which claim his attention through flamboyant wa 








find THe Eveninc Post will 
inform you sooner concern- 


advertising and extravagant promises. A safe invest- 
ment is like charity—‘‘ it vaunteth not itself.” Those 
who have good securities to sell do 





POTTER, CHOATE & PRENTICE 





i ; ; ‘ 4 ellowed a: ° . ° Tiancact » general basking and commision business, 
Judge from Facts, 20 indulge in florid rhetoric. ‘You a ing the financial doings of ge 
weer > do not find “ magnificent,” “‘ un- Neston end Pine Streste Totcrect allcwed oc. depcuts subject to che que 
not from Prospects New York 


paralleled,” “stupendous,” in the } |," |/Si=¢ the day than any other paper. _.| | Maneves Oak Selling, Rensan & Fine Sveets 
vocabulary of the good bond = Priva |e pst 

house. Neither do you find strenuous exhortations to 
‘purchase now while the price is low,” followed by 
earnest warnings that it will shortly be advanced. The 
literature of a bond house is yea, yea, and nay, nay. 
In the investment business, whatsoever is more than 
these cometh of evil. The investor may be certain that 

















Furthermore, its news is 
reliable and the editorial com- 
ment thereon conservative, as 
the entire business world will 





Chandler Brothers & Co. 
BANKERS and BROKERS 
Third and Walnut Sts., Philadclphia. 
i Broadway 
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treasurers do not work for nothing. The salesman Bankers | Soa =, ut mquery wml Oring 2 comple 
who follows up your inquiry must have his share of aid copy to your door for one weck SHOEMAKER & BATES 
your money. The promoter of one of the mining com- Investments | |=".-~ BANKERS 
. C4 . . . 1Tocks rt thet 
panies which make their headquarters in Pittsburg pone maces D | Ser wr on.24 BROAD STREET 
recently stated that out of every one hundred dollars A | MEMBERS N.Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 
taken in by the sale of his stock, thirty-three dol- 35 Congress St, Basten |} | “Ten em DEALERS 1 ON ORADS 
P : ¢ Commission Ordury Encouted ewusrterabe 
lars were spent to secure this result. aa | rs ; 
The investor should not rely on prospects—on what yoo 2 
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enterprises are always undesirable. Many of these, 


* 
such as gas or electric lighting companies, for exam- | he KING Air Rifle 
ple, may be organized in towns which have not hitherto 
a_i 
r - — 























enjoyed such facilities, but where the earnings of the Lr 
companieg, based on the experience of other concerns | os 
in communities similarly situated, are well assured. It | _Just what your boy needs. It gives him enjoyment in outdoor 
is safer, however, to allow ihe speculator to assume the | life, that physical exercise, steadiness of nerve and healthful train- 


ing which develops self-reliance, confidence, manliness. No danger. Com- 


risk of furnishing capital for new undertakings, and pressed air in place of powder. Popular for parlor and lawn target 


100ting. 
F ‘ , ‘ oe ° Our ‘* King” 500 Shot is a hammerless, magazine rifle. Shoots 500 times without 
for the investor to wait until the difficulties which every re-loading. Shoots BB shot. Any boy can operate it easily. Polished Walnut stock, 
—_ a a ' . P - re . > . Y teel barrel, splendid sights, only $1.50. 
new business encounters have been overcome, before SS ee ghts, only OM 
m4 ESS enc aters , rhe “ King ” is, without any question, the best Air Rifle in the world, because of its strength of make, beauty 
purchasing its stock or bonds. 


of finish and accuracy in shooting. At leading dealers or sent express paid on receipt of price. (Other * King” 

models shooting BB and darts $1.00 and 1.25.) Send for our free book for boys, “How Jimmy Got a King.” 

a ry THE MARKHAM AIR RIFLE Co. PLYMOUTH, MICH., U.S.A. 
The Largest Air Rifle Factory in the World 











QE final observation: ‘The investor should see to it 

that the stocks and bonds which he buys can SYR 
readily be sold again, and, if he is in active business, 
that they are readily negotiable. Emergencies are 
likely to arise at any time which make it necessary to 
realize on securities. A business opportunity is opened. 


An estate must be settled. Business reverses may be ] HE advertising columns of the Financial Department 











encountered. Money may be needed, and at once. It 
is then a great convenience to find a ready market for 
the securities in which your surplus income has been 
invested, or, if a sale is not desired, to find a banker 


are to be opened only to houses of the very highest 


willing to take them as collateral for 8c per cent. | y ; ; ; 

of their value. The importance of this feature of standing. We reserve the right at all times to reject copy 
immediate convertibility is too frequently overlooked. : ie 4 . 

It should be conclusive against the stocks or bonds of submitted. Preferred position will not be guaranteed 
most new enterprises on which a conservative banker, 


unless intimately familiar with the business, is not " » FA 8 a . m 
likely to lend a dollar. I do not mean to imply that unless yearly contracts are given. . ° . . ° . 
the investor should confine himself to securities which 

are listed on some stock exchange. Other things being 











equal, such a listing of course makes a bond more de- Gg Concerning rates, etc. . address Financial Department, 
sirable. There are many attractive offerings, however, 

which are too small in amount to make it worth while - P ° 

to list them, and which are, notwithstanding, excellent Success Magazine, Washington Square, New York City. 
investments. The investor should, however, make sure 


that, without unreasonable delay, and without a 
material sacrifice in price, he can sell what he buys, 
and also that his banker is sufficiently familiar with 
the merits of his holdings to accept them as collateral. me * oop 
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How many cigars do 
you throw away half 
smoked just because 


atthe time youwanted 


a Short smoke——just a 


few puffs perhaps? 


If you’re an average short smoker 
you waste nearly half your cigars. 

On the other hand you object to a re- 
lighted cigar—a stale smoke at best. 

You know what you get in small 
cigars bought in the regular way at 
retail-cigar stores. 

Among our thousands of customers 
there has been such a demand for a 
good short smoke that we brought out 
BABY GRAND. 


LA RECLAMA 
BABY GRAND 


Here is a cool, sweet, satisfying short 
smoke of the richest and rarest selection 
of clear Havana filler and wrapper. 

Every BABY GRAND is of one uni- 
form quality ; same uniform roll; full 
weight ; burns with clear draft and uni- 
form ash that does not drop. 

BABY GRAND is only one of the 
36 different styles of Havana cigars that 
go direct to you from our factory—but 
one profit between you and the plant— 
our small manufacturer’s margin. 

Every middle expense of jobber, trav- 
eling salesman and retailer is cut out. 

You get from first hands cigars that 
cannot be duplicated anywhere at less 
than twice our prices. 


FREE TRIAL 


Write us on your letter head and we wi!l send you, 
carriage prepaid, a box of 1o0o BABY GRANDS. If 
you like them in every particular send us $3.75. If 
they fail to satisfy you in every respect send back the 
unsmoked cigars at our expense. No charge for 
the samples used. 

We know that you will like them and are willing to 
take all the risk ourselves to prove this to you. 

Write us at once. 


La Reclama Cuban Factory 
1931 First Avenue, New York City 


References: Union Exchange Bank —Dun—Bradstreets 











__» Learn Plumbing 


A profitable trade, steady 
work at good wages. A 
few months at our school 
under the supervision of 
experienced plumbers will 
enable you to earn regular 
plumbers’ wages. We as- 
sist graduates in getting 
positions. Terms reason- 
able. Send for copy of 
FREE catalog No. 12. 


St. Louis [rade Schoo! 
High Grade INSTRUCTION 


STUD By CORRESPONDENCE, 


Fourteenth Year. 
4 AW Prepares for the bar of any State. 
Improved method of instruction, — 
00) 


bining the Text-Book, Lecture and Case B 

methods. Approved by the bench and bar. Three 
Courses: College, Post-Graduate and Business 
Law. Uniform rate of tuition. Send for Catalog. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 
Reaper Block, Chicago. 


















St.Louis,Mo. 











Write Thorough instructionin all branches of remu- 

nerative writing. We develop your literary talent 

Sh by individual instruction daring your spare 

0 time. Manuscripts criticised, edited, purchased. 

S i Booklet free. Srracuz CoRREsPoNDENCE ScHOOL 
LOFICS oy Jounxarss, 271 Majestic Bag., Detroit, Mich. 








POWERFUI—DTRABLE—EOONOMICAL 


TELEPHONES 


Write for free book exueining cost and how toorganize, 
build and rate telephone systems am your neigh- 
bors. Oadiz Electric Co. 85 C,0,C, ‘Bidg, Cadiz, 0 











SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


The Editor’s Chat 


The Love of Money and the Reckless 
Pursuit of It 


E reckless pursuit of money is the great American 
*curse. In no other country in the world is there 
the same temptation to coin all of one’s ability, energy, 
education — everything — 
into dollars, as in America. 
The resources are so 
vast, the opportunities for 
wealth so great, that it 
takes a very level head 
not to be swept into the 
current that sets toward 
the dollar. No:vhere else 
on the globe is Mammon 
worshiped so universally 
asin America. The very 
freedom and equality of 
our republican institu- 
tions double the danger. 

The first question the 
average youth asks him- 
self when he leaves school 
or college, or starts out to 
make his way in the world 
is not “‘ How can I make 
the largest possible man of myself?” but, “ How can I 
get hold of the largest amount of money?” He sees 
everybody straining and striving, sacrificing almost 
everything that is worth while to get hold of the dollar. 
Is it strange, then, that he should get this dollar con- 
tagion when everybody around him seems to be 
infected ? 

Isn’t it a pitiable sight to see young men trying to 
turn a college education into money, selling the ideal to 
the highest bidder, putting up at auction their ability ? 

Everything nowadays seems to be gain. Working 
for the ideal seems to have become a lost art. Every- 
where we hear the question: ‘‘How much money can 
I get for my picture? How much royalty for my 
book ? How much for my story? How big a salary 
can I get for my education?” ‘ Will it pay?” is 
written upon everything. 

The American people have cultivated the accumu- 
lating instinct so long and so strenuously that it has 
become voracious, and, in many instances, has grown 
to such gigantic proportions as to dwarf the rest of the 
individual. 

The transforming power of money the moment it 
gets into a man’s possession is one of the unsolved 
mysteries of the universe. Of course, we know that 
the poison of avarice and greed is in the character, 
and not in the money; 
but it is unfortunate 
that the possession of 
money seems to develop, 
to bring out, some of the 
worst human qualities, 
qualities which never 
develop in poverty, or 
show themselves under 
ordinary circumstances. 

Before we get pos- 
session of money we feel 
sure that we will not 
allow it to warp and 
twist our ideals. Weare & 
going to show the world 
a sane use of money. 
We are going to help 
everybody. We are go- . 
ing to help struggling merit, assist poor boys and 
girls to get an education and to get a start in the 
world. We are going to be helpful and useful in the 
largest possible way. 

But it is a strange trait in human nature that, no 
matter how humble or democratic or helpful and com- 
panionable people may be while poor, just as soon as 
the average man gets more than his fellows, he begins 
to domineer over them, and to use the very wealth, 
which he was so anxious to get to enable him to help 
his fellow men, to oppress and keep them down. 

Avarice is one of the most dangerous human quali- 
ties, because so subtle in its development. It grows 
as wealth and power increase, until it becomes a 
monster which finally dominates its victim. 

But fortunately there are tens of thousands of noble 
men and women in our land who have not been 
touched by the money taint, to whom money carries 
but little weight compared with the greater pursuit of 
the ideal. Some of the finest intellects on the American 
Continent are making heroic sacrifices for their ideals, 
are working for less money than some stenographers 
and many private secretaries are getting. 

Fortunately for the world, there is a growing majority 
of those who would rather put beauty into the life than 
dollars into the pocket, who live for art’s sake, for 
truth’s sake, for the sake of principle and not for the 
dollar’s sake. Growth, not money, expansion, not 
dollars, is their ambition. To reach the largest and 
the fullest manhood, the noblest womanhood, is the 






The man who 
is greater than 
his dollars 








The man who is 
smaller than his dollar 





ruling passion of their lives. Where that is the am 
bition, the money, also, will come, because it is the 
largeness and fullness of the life which attract 
abundance of all that is good and desirable. 


* * * 


Harmonizing Oneself with Environment 


A YOUNG nian writes me that he does not harmonize 

with his environment, that he feels a shriveling, 
shrinking influence from the uncongenial atmosphere 
about him, that his ideals are being demoralized by 
his being out of place. 

Very likely the coarse, hard, sordid conditions in which 
you are forced to work grate upon your artistic tempera- 
ment, and those about you are cold and unresponsive to 
an ardent, exquisitely organized nature; but the smaller, 
finer instruments find a fitting place in the great orches- 
tra. They not only manage to harmonize with their 
environment, but to add as well to its sweetness of 
melody and: beauty of harmony. 

Get out of your uncongenial environment if you can, 
but, if you can not, it is possible for you to keep your- 
self in harmony no matter what notes are discordant in 
your environment. It is possible for you to bring all 
of the seemingly discordant notes into harmony with 
yours, through the power of right-thinking and by 
injecting your ideals, your suggestions of beauty and 
of harmony, into the minds of those about you. 

It is not necessary for you to be alone or with those 
who think the same things to be in harmony. Hun- 
dreds of the sweetest souls that ever lived, those whose 
lives have been one sweet song, a loving balm, have 
lived in the most discordant atmosphere, amidst the 
most uncongenial surroundings. Many a sweet wife 
and loving mother has managed to preserve and to 
increase her womanly sweetness while surrounded with 
poverty, afflictions, and inharmonies of the most tragic 
character. 

Many of the sweetest sounds have been wrung out of 
losses and misfortunes which would seem to bring out 
only the harshest and most discordant sounds and the 
most repellent jargons. 

If you are doing your level best where you are and 
come as near to getting into your right niche as you can 
under the circumstances, if you are earnest, sincere, and 
true to the best you know, if you are faithful in your 
work and do everything to a finish, if you love with an 
honest purpose, if you are cheerful and patient under 
trials, your life can not be discordant, no matter where 
you toil or how repellent your tasks may be. 

* * * 


Work as a Medicine 


NE of the most noticeable things among the unem- 
ployed is the rapidity with which they age. The 
more delicately adjusted a piece of machinery is, the 
quicker it rusts out and goes to ruin when not running. 
When the mind is not healthfully employed and con- 
stantly exercised it ruins itself very quickly. There 
are many instances in history where great men, when 
deprived of liberty, when their employment was taken 
away from them, very quickly went to pieces. They 
were unable to sustain the shock. 

Statistics show that great mental workers®are, as a 
rule, long-lived.- Activity is conducive to longevity. 

There is nothing like having plenty of work, some- 
thing to look forward to constantly, something to plan 
for, think for, live for. There is nothing more fatal to 
growth and normal living than the monotony which 
comes from mental inaction, nothing more fatal to 
growth than stagnation. 

There are a great many semi-invalids in this country 
to-day who could probably be cured by the right kind 
of work, mental or physical, because they are invalids 
mentally before they are physically. 

* * * 


Why This College Graduate Was Not a Success 


He became saturated with other men’s thoughts. 

He depended too much on books. 

He thought his edu- 
cation was complete 
when he left college. 

He regarded his di- 
ploma as an insurance 
policy against failure. 

His mind was 
clogged with theories 
and impractical facts. 

He mistook a stuffed 
memory for an educa- 
tion, knowledge for power, and scholarship for mas- 
tership. 

He knew languages and sciences, but was ignorant 
of human nature. 

He knew Latin and Greek, but could not make out 
a bill of goods or bill of sale. 

He was well posted in political economy, but could 
not write a decent business letter. 

His four years in the world of books left him per- 
manently out of joint with the world of practical affairs. 
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He was above beginning at the foot of the ladder 
when he left college. 

The stamina of the vigorous, independent mind he 
had brought from the farm was lost in academic re- 
finements. 

He thought that his four years’ college course had 
placed him immeasurably above those who had not 
had that advantage. 

He had never assimilated what he learned and was 
crippled by mental dyspepsia. 

The habit of discriminating minutely, weighing, bal- 
ancing, and considering all sides of a subject, destroyed 
his power of prompt decision. 

He thought that the world would be at his feet when 
he left college, and made no effort to win its favor. 

He could not digest his knowledge. 

He knew enough, but could not manage it effectively 
—could not transmute his knowledge into practical 
power. 

* * * 


How Some Graduates’ Diplomas Should Read 


Ts certifies that the holder has performed the mar- 
velous feat of going through the four years’ course in 


- College without getting education enough to | 


enable him to get a decent living. He has mistaken 
knowledge for power; a stuffed mind for an educated 
one. 

* * 4 


Afraid of Being too Happy 


Some one said to me, recently: “The New Englander 

is actually afraid of enjoying himself. He does not 
feel just right when he is spending money trying to have 
a good time. He thinks that he ought to be doing 


something more serious, that it is frivolous for a man to | 
be spending his precious time and hard-earned money | 


trying to enjoy himself. He believes with Carlyle, that 
“it is none of his business whether he is happy or not, 
that he was put into this world to do something seri- 
ous, and he must do it.” 

While this is a very unfair estimate of the New Eng- 
land character, it is true that many people are so con- 
stituted that they can not really enjoy a holiday or a 
vacation, because they feel that it is too frivolous, that 
they ought to be doing something better than that. 

People often look upon this serious view of life as a 
virtue; but it is really a vice. It is often due to pure 
avariciousness,—to greed; it has come from a life of 
grasping habits. It is as natural for a perfectly nor- 
mal person to be happy, joyous, and glad, as it is for 
the bobolink. 

Life looks so serious to some people that they can 
not forgive themselves for doing frivolous things; they 
feel self-condemned if they spend money or time just for 
personal enjoyment. They feel that they must be 
about “‘ the Master’s business.” 

Now, to my mind, “the Master’s business ”’ often 
means a great deal of play, 
recreation, 
fun. 


It means a lot of enjoyment, a lot of real 


of healthful, rejuvenating | 





It is said that “‘the easy-chair is a necessary part of | 


the strenuous life.” 

It is impossible for any normal being to keep his 
life in harmony without a great deal of recreation and 
play. 

Fear, in all its varied expression, that arch enemy 
of humanity, has become so intrenched in many lives 


that they can not get rid of it long enough to have a | 


real good time. The skeletons are always in sight. 
The shadows always project themselves across their 
landscape. 

I know men who are doing well in business, and yet 
they are always fearing a lawsuit, hard times, or a loss 


by accident, or that some trusted employee will turn | 


out to be a thief. They can not sleep soundly, for 
they are always worrying about a fire, always smelling 
smoke, jumping up and running around the house to 
see where the fire is. 
ing in their mind. 


There is always some forebod- 


I know men who live in perfect terror of being | 


dragged into court. 


They do not dare to stand up for | 


their rights because they are afraid of a lawsuit. If | 


they happen to be present when an accident occurs, 
they get out of the car or away from the crowd just as 
quickly as possible, for fear their names will be taken. 

Men worry almost to the point of sickness for fear 
they will be obliged to serve on a jury, or for fear some 
responsibility to which they are not equal may be thrust 
upon them. 

Every time these people travel on a railroad, they 
picture themselves in some terrible wreck in the middle 
of the night. They lie awake imagining all sorts of 
things. They can see somebody putting things on the 
track, or removing the rails in order to wreck the train. 

They are always afraid of a fire in hotels,and never 
dare to go above the first story. They are always pic- 
turing horrible scenes of burning. Their imaginations 
are constantly conjuring unfortunate experiences and 
anticipating humiliating situations. 

They never learn the secret of banishing all thoughts 
of fear with a determination to be happy anyway, and 
to enjoy to-day, no matter what to-morrow may bring. 

Yet it is just as easy to form a habit of clearing 
one’s sky of all clouds and tornado predictions as it 1s 
to form a habit of creating the opposite. It is only a 

uestion of the habit of thought. The life must follow 

e thought. 
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WHO teach the music have had always much sympathy for those many 


others who cannot have the music in the home — those who know not to 


play one single instrument. 


“Now I have no more regrets. Every home can have the music— The 


Columbia Graphophone has arrived. 


I salute him, me. 


“I am a music master, Truly. But he is the Master of Music. Me, I play 
but three instruments only. He plays all the instruments, all the music. I sing 


nothing. 


He sings all the songs in all the languages. 


“| am astounded, | am charmed. For he makes the real music. 


“The sounds of the mouth organ, the jew’s harp — I call not that music. And 
I find these other machines only make a sound like many mouth organs — many 


jew’s harps. 
“ Listen! 


“Tam a critic of the music. 


I say to those who possess any make 


of talking machine, use only the Columbia Records—they are the best — they 
have the soul. They have the real music, of a sound sweet, of a tone pure, of an 
execution brilliant, that is alone of the Columbia.” 


Before buying either a talking machine or records, insist on hearing the Columbia, and be convinced, like the 
Music Master, that they are the best. We are the only Company that gives a written guarantee — perfect goods 


make this possible. You can buy on easy payments if you desire. Stores in all the principal cities. Dealers 
everywhere. Write for catalogue and address of nearest dealer. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., GEN’L. 
90 & 92 West Broadway, New York 


Grand Prix Paris 1900 


THE STYLE— 


of suits now worn by corre 
dressers everywhere 

It is many years since fash- 
ion has produced such 
handsome and nobby gar- 
ments for men’s wear. Look 
at the long straight front 
effect of coat, the shaped 






back, with long vent. 
look well on old and young. 
TO BE UP-TO-DATE 
coat, pants and vest made 
from the new dove 
a Black and White ALL 
mixed cloth. We 
illustration, with an extra pair of 
striped worsted Trousers, and an extra fancy $10 
full suits for the price of one suit. .....- 
Besides, we send them to you in a neat, 
Let us send you « large illustration of the new suit, showing every detail in back 
and front. With it will send FREE newest samples for Suits, users, Fancy 
ress 
THE FIFTH AVENUE TAILORS 
1123 Kesner Bidg., Fifth Avenue and Congress, CHICAGO 





‘They are beauties,’ will 
order from us a full suit, 
Brown Worsted or 
will make it exactly like the above ONLY 
vest to wear on occasion ; practically two 
patent suit-case, without extra charge 
Vests, ete. A postal card will bring them to your door. Add 
Reference: Royal Trust Company Bank, Capital $1,000,000.00, 











and music published ON ROYALTY, in- 

troduced and popularized. Music writ- 

~ ten or perfected. Send Mss. for exam- 

ination. Copyri ht secured in your 

name. Address POPULAR MUSIC PUB. CO., 937 Knterprise Bidg. , © 
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Double Grand Prize, St. Louis 1904 


A RARE INVESTMENT 
A SANE INVESTMENT 
A SAFE INVESTMENT 


Six per cent. interest guaranteed up to 
dividend paying period. Large, cer- 
tain and annually increasing dividends 
thereafter. This is an unusual’ op- 
portunity. For particulars~ address 


THOMAS KANE & COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
$75.00 A MONTH 


Sure—Patent Gem Aluminum Steam Cooker 
FREE to Agetits. We are the largest manufac- 
turers of Aluminum Cooking Utensils in the world. 

R. H. Smith, Oakville, Pa., cleared $212 in 6 days; so 

can you. Every woman needs one. We share profits 

with our agents. No capital uired. We ship on time. 
" Experience not necessary. e teach you the work. 
American Aluminum Mfg. Co., Dept. 28, Lemont, Hil. 


START A MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 


In Your Town and Make $5.00 te $10.00 a Day, 
Can be conducted in spare hours or even at home or office, 
by any one. We furnish catalogs, advert g, ete., supplying 
goods as orders come into you. Small expense starts you. Big 
profits. Fine line Mail Order goods. Stamp for particulars. 


CHICAGO SPECIALTY CO.( Est. 1885,) Dept. 8. Chicago. 
a. Will make a FIRST-CLASS 


WY.BOOK-KEEPER 


in 6 ks for $3 or RETURN 
SSS MONEY. 1 find POSITIONS, too— 
aT al FREE! WRITE. J. H. GOODWIN 


Room 322, 1215 Broadway, New York" 
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SUSPENDER, 


For Christmas, 
Birthday and Hol- 


iday Presents, 


Dawn, Noon 
and Evening in 


the Colorado 


Gordon Suspen- Canyon. The 
ders are packed ia Gordon Girls are 
beautiful single pair American Models 
Boxes. Grandde- of Blonde, Auburn 
signs in gorgeous and Brunette 
Coloringsrepresent Beauties. 
the Colorado Can- 
yon at various Ask your Deal- 
times of the day ex for Gordon 
Send us 10c. in Suspenders packed 
in Holiday Boxes. 
stamps for a set of 
3 covers in Calen- These sell for 
dar form for 1907 50c. and $1.00 





for passe-partouts per pair as usual. 


LADIES CAN MAKE NO PRESENT 
THAT WILL BE APPRECIA- 


If you have OF the 
not yet worn of 
“*Gordon”” dozens we have 


Suspenders, do 
wish to be well 


irritation. We can 
fit you. “‘Gordons” 
are madein four sizes: 
33 in., 35 in., 37 in., 
and40 in. Which is 
your right length ? 
! y slide and conform 
!tothe height of the shoul. 
rs. They keep the pants 
even, The “Gordon” 
is different from any 
other Suspender, and far 
more satisfactory than a 
belt. You should not be 
without them. Every 
a makes a life long 

nd. Those who 
wear “‘Gordons” 

to-day will tell 
you that 


he can get them for you 
from any jobber. Don't 
let him sell you a 
substitute. Insist on 
your dealer procuring 
a pair. “‘Gordon 
Suspenders are made by 
the suspender brai 

this country. If your 
dealer positively soe 
to procure them for you, 
we will send you a pair 


Write us for our 
Hd 


THE S. H. & M. CO. 
299 MERCER STREET, N. Y. SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR 
GORDON M'F’G. CO. 














THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
iS WORTH 26 CENTS. 
As a special inducement, that you may know 
from personal experience the enjoyment of 
modulated electric light; that you may know 
the certain economy which HYLO bulbs jgive, 
we make this advertisement worth 26 cents to 
you with the following offer : 

” Long distance HYLO bulb is worth $1.25. 
Show this to your electrici 
and he will sell you one long distance HYLO 

bulb for 99 cents. 

HYLO bulbs are the “turn down,” “ turn 
up,” in electriv ighting. With a long distance 
HY! you can put the switch under your pil- 
low and turn on the light any time you want it. 
It’s great. Let your electrician show you 

All HYLO bulbs are sold on the *‘ money 
E "plan. You take no chances. Now, why 











every room, even if you send back 11 
lamps when the trial is up. But you 
"t, because every HYLO is an in- 
dividual pleasure and economy. 
If your electrician will not sell you 
us. 





THE PHELPS Co., 








47 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


AUTHORS, ATTENTION! 
Fortunes are made annually. We 


Write a Song write music to your words.Arrange, 


secure publication, copyright, etc. 
VINCENNES MUSIC CO., 500 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago. 
Write us regarding reduced rates and 


REMOVIN through cars for household effects. 


WEST © TRANSCONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO., 
¥ Room 1103, 355 Dearborn St., Chicago. 











“Dare-devil” Joe Tracy in the 90 horse-power ‘“Locomobile,” winner of the 
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Vanderbilt elimination race 








RECREATION 


AND SPORTS 


Conducted by HARRY PALMER 


For the Vanderbilt Cup 


HE Vanderbilt Cup race, won by Louis Wagner, 
driving a Darracq car, has again demonstrated the 
remarkable degree of public interest that has followed 
in the wake of the automobile, since its advent as a 
revolutionary agent of existent modes of transportation. 
For those who witnessed the titanic struggle of last 
month over Long Island’s public roadways, and the 
hard-fought eliminatory race between American cars 
that preceded it, no word-picture is necessary to revive 
in memory the attendant scenes and incidents. The 
conditions, associations, and all of the environments of 
the contest are impressive to a degree that borders 
upon the uncanny. ‘It reminds me,” said one man, 
who was undergoing his first experience of the kind, 
‘‘of a tale my grandfather once told me of going to the 
Place de la Concorde to witness the execution by 
guillotine of a hundred poor devils during the French 
Revolution, only that this modern crowd is proceeding 
in great road locomotives, instead of in market carts 

and on foot.” 

* * * 


Grewsome though the comparison may be, it is not 
by any means the impression of a morbid or distorted 
mind, for the sensations experienced by one attending 
a cup race for the first time are not unlike those 
awakened when proceeding to the scene of some great 
disaster. As the cars plunge along over the roads in 
the darkness, which at the hour immediately preceding 
daylight is always most intense, there is little in the 
way of jest or laughter to be heard. The chill of the 
early morning air makes it necessary to wrap oneself 
in a great fur coat, and sit well down in the tonneau to 
avoid the penetrating wind created by the swiftly 
moving machine along the road over which the car 
travels, the barns and hay mows and farmhouses tak- 
ing on exaggerated shapes and sizes, and the roadway 
ahead looking like a wagon trail of white chalk, under 
the intense glare of the powerful lights of the machine. 
On all sides and over all roads, parallel and cross, 
other cars are moving, their search lights playing, their 
engines puffing, and all plunging and bounding along 
in a cloud of dust, as they put on even more speed 
than is safe to reach the course and secure an advan- 
tageous position. Off to the east there is a red light 
as of a prairie fire or a distant volcano in eruption, as 
the sun signals his coming. Except for the indistinct 
sound of voices in other cars, and the hum of the 
engines, all is still, for all the country save the motor- 
mad race crowd is sleeping the heavy sleep of the 
early morning hours. The mind invariably pictures 
the group of racing cars standing with their drivers at 
the starting line, as so many candidates for sure and 
inevitable destruction. ‘There is the fancied picture of 
a great racing machine 
lying upon the road 
side, torn and twisted 
and distorted until it 
has lost all semblance 
to a motor car, withits 
driver and mechani- 
cian lying still and 
white beside it. 


* * * 


Such thoughts as 
these, however, are 
quickly dispelled as the 
car draws near the 
course. Headed toward 
the grand stand from 





all points and over many roads are long lines of cars, 
thousands of them, and the glare of their headlights, 
with that from the big arc burners over the starting 
line, makes a great fan-like blaze of light, that reaches 
upward toward the sky. Soon the shouts and warnings 
of your own and other chauffeurs arise, and as your 
car draws nearer the course, this increases to bedlam. 
From tents and booths along the roadway issues the 
aroma of coffee and broiled ham, for, notwithstanding 
the vigorous opposition offered by the natives prior to 
the holding of the first cup race in Nassau County, 
your Long Island resident is exceedingly thrifty, and 
now, were the promoters of the contest even to suggest 
holding the event elsewhere, the howl of protest would 
be loud and lung. 

For an hour or more prior to six o’clock, the time of 
the start, the course presents a scene not unlike Broad- 
way on the night of a presidential election. Opposite 
the grand stand is the press stand, which is also occu- 
pied by many race officials, and between these two 
structures the crowd surges back and forth in a cease- 
less stream, looking for friends and acquaintances, and 
all staring at the groups of distinguished automobilists 
who are assembling in the stand boxes. Moving from 
point to point are the conspicuously badged course 
officials, and prominent among them is the referee and 
cup donor, William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., laughing, dem- 
ocratic, and apparently in the element he likes best, 
but always busy, snapping out instructions and sug- 
gestions in his characteristically decisive manner. Until 
half an hour before starting time the crowd is left to 
pursue its way at will ; then the police appear, and the 
course is cleared in amazingly short time. Quickly as 
this is done, however, it is none too soon, for away 
down the course in the direction of Mineola comes a 
series of sharp reports like the discharge of a Gatling 
gun, and then a distant cheer arises, as the crowd at 
the nearest crossroad parts and the first of the racing 
cars sweeps toward the line, its exhausts sounding like 
the fire of musketry, and sending out long tongues of 
blue flame as its powerful engines are allowed to race, 
while the driver slows up at the signal of the official 
starter. Scarcely has it taken its assigned position, 
when another car approaches, and then another, and 
another, until all are in place, with both drivers and 
mechanicians busily engaged in administering the final 
touches, before the machines are called to the line and 
sent away on one minute’s headway. 

* * * 


“‘T would rather witness the start of this race than 
the finish and all the rest of the contest combined,” re- 
marked one veteran race attendant. And he was quite 
right. The scene of these road monsters, of from 80 to 
120 horse power, being brought up to the line and sent 
plunging away on a race of 300 miles, their dare-devil 
pilots looking in their 
hideous masks and 
goggles like veritable 
imps of inferno,the ma- 
chines spitting flames 
and smoke and bark- 
ing like bulldogs eager 
for the fray, is the 
supreme moment at 
which every man capa- 
ble of thrills may thrill 
until his nerves tingle, 
his eyes grow moist 
with emotion, and his 
heart leaps to his 


Herbert Le Blon in the 115 horse-power “‘ Thomas” throat. Next to the 





spectacle of a great 
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conflagration, in which the lives of human beings are in 
jeopardy, the scene at the starting line of the Vanderbilt 
Cuprace is perhaps the most impressive and awe-inspir- 
ing that one can behold. Indeed, in essential respects, 
the two spectacles are not unlike, for the life of every 
man in such a race is in constant ‘danger, so long as his 
car is running—in danger of being snuffed out like the 
flame of a candle, with a broken and twisted mass of 
iron as his sepulchre, or, should the gasoline ignite, his 
funeral pyre. No crowd ever watched a conflagration 
with whiter or more tense and drawn faces than those 
at the start of a Vanderbilt Cup race. 

As the first machine is signaled to approach the 
starting line, the driver and mechanician spring to their 
seats, and with its engines roaring and throbbing until 
the racer trembles and vibrates—like a. thing of life, the 
long, low-swung, rakish-looking creation creeps slowly 
to the tape, and stops with the front wheels resting on 
the white line. A group of officials, the most impor- 
tant of whom, for the time being, is Starter Fred Wag- 
ner, gathers around the car. Fora minute or two, the 
fficials and the occupants of the car converse, but no 
me can hear what is said. Then the starter raises his 
iand. ‘ Get ready,’’ he screams, and begins to count 

vackward, the last remaining ten seconds, moving his 
1and up and down, with each count. ‘‘Ten! Nine! 
ight! Seven!” 

The driver settles himself more securely in his shell- 
ike seat, and takes a firmer hold upon the steering 

heel. 

“Six! Five! Four! and now the mechanician leans 
ir over the side of the seat, and looks anxiously toward 
1e forward end of the car, but the starter does not 
op counting. 

‘Three! Two! GO!” and with the last word, down 
pon the back of the driver comes the starter’s hand. 

* * * 


For an instant the machine trembles with increased 
violence, as the steel gears are thrown into mesh, then, 
vith a bound that lifts the forward wheels fairly off the 
‘round, it leaps ahead and shoots like a meteor over 
he oiled course, while the crowd, recovering its wits, 
‘nds after it an hysterical cheer. Within five seconds 
ihe first racer is out of sight, and the end of another 
five sees car Number Two at the line. Again the count, 
igain the car springs into space, and again a cheer, this 
ime a little stronger and more spontaneous, is sent 
after the contestant. In the same manner, the other 
cars are dispatched upon their way to success or dis- 
ister, and with the last car to leave, the great crowd 
inks back into its seats with a sigh of relief that the 
tension is over. 

At every few miles upon the course has been sta- 
tioned an official patrol, from which a telephone wire 
runs to the press stand, and now the announcer, meg- 
iphone in hand, begins to receive information as to the 
progress of the cars and to impart it to the spectators. 

** Number One is in trouble at East Norwich, but will 
soon get under way’’—and the crowd groans out its 
sympathy. ‘‘ Number Two has passed Bull’s Head,” and 
a cheer goes up. ‘‘ Number Six has passed the turn at 
Old Westbury ’—and at this the crowd falls to talking 
excitedly, for Number Six must have passed the other 
cars that preceded it, and thus be fairly ‘ burning up 
the road.”’ 

““Number Two has passed the turn at Albertson,” 
finally shouts the announcer, and a great cheer goes 
up, for Number Two is a prime favorite, and again it is 
ahead in the race. ‘Number Two has passed Mine- 
ola”’—and now three thousand people stand up, and 
there is a great buzz of voices and a craning of necks, 
for all know that Mineola is only three miles distant, 
ind that within the next three minutes the flying racer 
will pass the grand stand. As the seconds fly by, the 
excitement increases. Men and women clutch each 
other by the arms, and strain their eyes for a first 
glimpse of the coming car. Then a red flag is waved 
wildly for an instant, as the crowd falls back from 


cach side of the road, and the cry “Car coming!” is | 


raised by those in the grand stand. 
* * * 

Something that looks like a gray beetle appears 
around the turn a quarter of a mile away. That 
can’t be the car. Why, it’s standing still! 

Is it? Perhaps few objects ever looked upon by 
man have increased in size so quickly as ©»es that 
little gray spot on the Jericho turnpike. Ju. as a 
railway train rushes straight at the audience from the 
bull’s-eye of the vitograph, that car comes over the 
oiled roadway toward the spot it left scarce thirty 
minutes before—having completed the circuit at an 
average speed of almost a mile a minute. At first it 
seems to swing from side to side of the beaten path, 
as though beyond control of its driver, but in reality it 
is only “settling down” after having been thrown out 
of its stride by the tremendous speed at which it has 
taken the turn, and quickly resumes the center of the 
oiled course, as steadily as though running upon steel 
rails. Almost before the crowd realizes that it is really 
a car, the machine shoots by—a. gray streak of -some- 
thing—~and the next instant, has passed out of sight on 
its second round. It is Number Two, and the crowd 
expresses its satisfaction in cheers, no sound of which, 
however, reaches the ears of the men in the car. Before 
the spectators have fairly recovered, there are evi- 
dences of still further agitation among the crowd at the 
turn, and another gray streak, a moment later, has 
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Clean Cnet fad * Foot 





IMPLY “washing up” morning and 
night and taking a bath once a 
week, will not keep you on speak- 

ing terms with healthful cleanliness. 

Bathing the body from head to foot 
daily, or, at least; every other day, is 
necessary to remove the dead cuticle 
and keep the pores of the skin free, and 
in proper condition to perform the 
function Nature allotted them. 

Do you know that your skin throws 
off every day 17 per cent of the entire 
waste matter which comes from your 
body? 

It is too much to ask Nature to take 
care of this discharge—you must assist 
her, and frequent bathing, with good 
soap and fresh water, is the best aid. 

The main problem is to find the 
right soap. 

Good soap is askin stimulant; impure 
soap is a skin irritant. 

Soaps made from cheap materials, 
and containing free alkali, rosin and 
other adulterants, stick to and roughen 
the skin, clog the pores, and do more 
harm than good. 

A high-grade soap cleanses the pores, 
softens the skin, and removes the little 
bacteria of the body. 

There is no free alkali, no rosin, no 
adulterants in FAIRY SOAP. It is just 
as pure and high-grade as best materials 
can make it. We might incorporate 





**Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?” 


some artificial coloring matter, scent it 
up with expensive perfumes and sell 
FAIRY SOAP for 25c or 50c a cake. 

Such a course, however, would not 
add a whit to the cleansing quality of 
FAIRY SOAP—it would not make it 
a bit more effective; it would actually 
rob it of its whiteness and purity. 

If you are looking for perfume, why not buy 
it separately, and place it on your clothes or 
body? Soap is made to cleanse, soften and 


purify—not to scent up the body with fanciful 
odors. 


Now, compare a cake of FAIRY SOAP with 
one of any other white soap. : 

You will find the other soap yellow in color, 
greasy in odor—and oft-times absolutely rancid. 

FAIRY SOAP is white and will remain so. It 
smells deliciously sweet and clean. 

FAIRY SOAP—the white, floating, oval cake 
—sells for 5cents at grocers’ and druggists’. 









THE 
N. K. FAIRBANK 
Fairy Soap was COMPANY 
— pone 
ossibie awards 
tt both St. Louis CHICAGO 


and Portland 
Expositions. 























2 PASSENGER 
RUNABOUT 


The car of smallest cost and greatest accom- 
plishment. Holds worlds record for eticianez, 
economy and endurance. Smart to look at. 
Simple to operate. Economical to maintain. 

H. P. air-cooled. Reliable under all con- 
ditions, all roads. Speed 
Forward and reverse. Catalog 


ORIEN 


FRICTION DRIVE 


7 an hour. 


T 
OARDS 








DELIVERY CAR 


It does the work ofthree teams. 

A motor car of proven ¢; for Parcel and Express Delivery. 
An ideai car for every kind of business and every form of mer- 
chandise, in cities, towns and villages. Makes money as saving 
time — prompt delivery — Satisfied customers. Few parts 
and every part strong. . P. Aircooled. Weight 670 Ibs. 
Capacity 600 Ibs. tncteting passengers. Speed 4 to 18 miles an 
hour on ordinary roads. Active agents desired in unassigned 
terri Write for discounts and 

agency terms. 
Waltham Manufacturing Co. 
Waltham, Mass., U.S.A. 






















STAMIMER 


wey ISB Ton STAMMERERS” 
WRITE FOR MY 200. racer BOOK 


F RE TELL YOU HOW TO BE QUICKLY AND PERMANENTLY CURED 
BENJ. N. BOGUE, 302 State Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana 


Be Your Own Boss! 


MANY MAKE $2,000.00 A YEAR. 


You have the same chance. Start a Mail Order_Business at —— 
We tell you how. Money coming in daily. ery good p 

Everything furnished. Write at once for our “ Starter” ‘and Free 
particulars. K. 8S. Krueger Co., 155 Washington St., Chicago 


FREE toACENTS 


-FAKe Flat thin knife cuts loose a perfect cake. 
$2.00 OUTFIT FREE, Express Prepaid 

(Steam Cooker, mixing spoon, 3 other articles. ) Dept. G H. 

Household Novelty Works, Chicago, Ill., or Buffalo, N. Y. 


GET A GOVERNMENT POSITION 


= book fully instructs how. Failure A gg co if studied. Complete courses of —e 
a thege Railway Mail, Post Office, Customs, ternal Revenue, 
Letter Carrier, Storekeeper, Gauger, Deputy Officer, Day Inspector, Bookkeeper, 4 
Catelog containing full information sent on request Write to-da: 


FRANK PERGANDE PUBLISHING CO., 717 424 St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Men of Business interested in a new field for making money 
will find in our proposition what they are seeking. We have a 
New Plan inthe Mail Order Line that will please those seeking 
&@ good investment with large profits. A Fortune for the right 
person. The F. H. Alden Co,,146 E. 4th St..Cincinnati,@. 


SONGS PUBLISHED ON ROYALTY 


By New York’s Big Music Firm. No charge for writing music. 


North American Music Co., Src? nkw' voun 
California Lands Thrown Open. 


Residence not required. Some Improvements necessary. Information 
free. C. H. E. Association, 154 Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles. 
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HERE is nothing so good for the family 

as laughing. Anything introduced into 

the family circle which will increase the 
number of laughs per person per evening is a 
benefit to the health of the home. 

The Edison Phonograph is able to furnish 
good, hearty, wholesome fun. It is not always 
funny, but it can be made funny when you 
like it funny. 


The first work of the Edison Phonograph is to amuse. Some 
people are better amused by things that are not funny. Music, 
operas, hymns, ballads, old songs— whatever it is that you like 
best— that is what the Edison Phonograph can give you best. 
There are good dealers everywhere who show it and sell it. Write 
for the book and you will know why you want the Edison. 


National Phonograph Company 
14 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 








The Sincerest Flattery 


Some of our contemporaries in the ten-cent magazine field are 
copying our advertisements for agents, almost word for word. Why? 
Because they know we have “made good” in organizing and 


conducting a large and growing agency force along original lines. 
How? 





(1) By giving our agents, first of all, a magazine especially adapted 
to personal solicitation. 


(2) By paying them more liberally than others. 
(3) By GUARANTEEING their compensation. 
(4) By a novel and complete system of correspondence instruction 
before, and coaching after, the agent takes the field. 
if you want to make some money this fall with a proposition that has 
the reputation of making money, drop a line to 


THE SUCCESS MAGAZINE, 39 Washington Square, East, New York 


$25,000.00 IN CASH PRIZES THIS SEASON 
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Harding and his mechanician in the racing “Haynes” 





passed the stand. It is Number Six in hot pursuit of 
its swift-flying rival. 

“Number Three has met with an accident at ‘ Spinney 
Hill,’”’ comes the voice through the megaphone, and 


| instantly the sound of talking ceases, while all eyes arc 
| turned to the announcer, who seems to hesitate as 
| though he has unwelcome news to communicate. 


“What is it? What is it?” shouts the crowd. 
“Number Three is in the ditch—but no one hurt.’ 
x * * 
There is a cry from a woman in the crowd, on 
of the friends of the driver of the luckless car. Sh« 


| had fainted before the reassuring words, “ No one i: 


hurt,” could reach her ear. Number Three was most 
assuredly ‘‘in the ditch,” as was afterwards learned 
with fuller detail, the car having swerved, as the result 
of a collapsed tire, and crushed itself like an eggshell! 
against a telegraph pole. The driver and mechanician 
by a miracle, escaped death, though both were badl) 
injured. 

Other cars in the contest follow Number Six past 
the stand, but not all, for many have fallen by th: 


| wayside, through tire troubles, faulty carbureters, or 


cracked cylinders, and are early out of the race. Thi 
weeding-out process, however, is practically completed 
by the end of the fifth round, and interest from that time 
forth is centered upon the leading cars, between which 
it is clear that victory in the contest must be decided 

In the Vanderbilt Cup race, there are honors for but 
one—that being the winning car. There is no second, 
or “place money,” and the “also rans” are without 


| consolation, save the satisfaction, perhaps, of having 
|- acquitted themselves creditably against a stancher and 


more speedy car, piloted by a driver of superior skil 
and experience. To the credit and sportsmanship of 
Americans is recorded their fair treatment of all com- 
petitors in this greatest of all motor-car racing events, 


| and the winner of the cup each year is cheered as 


heartily, be he a member of the French, the Italian, 
the German, or the American team. 
* * 7 


To those unfamiliar with affairs in the automobile 
world, the Vanderbilt Cup race is but a foolhardy affair, 
in which the lives of both the contestants and the specta 
tors are needlessly endangered to gratify the love for 
the sensational. This, however, is far from the truth 

As a result of the severe tests imposed upon cars in 
such great road-racing contests as the Grand Prix oi 
France, the Circuit des Ardennes of Belgium, and the 
Vanderbilt Cup race of Long Island—races which 
demonstrate not only the speed capabilities of the cars 
but their structural strength, and the efficiency of thei: 
engines—is largely due the marked improvement mad« 
in motor-car construction during the past few years. 


| Without such tests, the possibilities of the motor ca 


would remain an unknown quality, and the question o 
improvements, necessary as safeguards against accident 
and emergency, and necessary if the motor car is t 
become a practical and reliable vehicle for pleasur 
and commercial purposes, would be deferred until thc 


| need for such improvements had been demonstrated 


by the slower process of varied and prolonged expe 
riences. he motor-car road race is of unquestione«! 
value » the higher development of the automobil: 


industry. 


A Book for Motorists 


“\WVuys and Wherefores of the Automobile—A Sim- 

ple Explanation of the Elements of the Gasoline 
Motor Car” is the title of a little volume published by 
the Automobile Institute of Cleveland, that will readily 
make plain to the non-technical reader the mysteries 0! 
motor-car construction and operation. When troubl: 
overtakes the motorist on the road, the ability, throug! 
perfect familiarity with his car, to locate the troubl 
and adjust it saves a lot of delay and annoyance, t 


| say nothing of expense. The twenty-five chapters © 


“Whys and Wherefores ”’ are written in simple Eng 


| lish that almost any reader may readily understand 


even without the aid of the many comprehensive 
illustrations which it contains. 











November, 1906 


SPINNING YARNS 


Could Take His Choice 


AT A recent inquest in a Pennsylvania town, one of 

the jurors, after the usual swearing in, arose and 
with much dignity protested against servi e, alleging 
that he was the general manager of an important 
concern and was wasting valuable time by sitting as a 
juror at an inquest. 

The coroner, turning to his clerk said: ‘“* Mr. Mor- 
gan, kindly hand me ‘Jervis’ (the authority on juries.)” 
Then, after consulting the book, the coroner observed 
to the unwilling juror: 

“Upon reference to ‘Jervis,’ I find, sir, that no per- 
sons are exempt from service as jurors except idiots, 
imbeciles, and lunatics. Now, under which heading 
do you claim exemption ?”’ 


ws bo 
He Got Off Easy 


‘LARK HowELtL, of Atlanta, tells of the sad case of an 
elderly darky in Georgia charged with the theft of 
some chickens. The negro had the misfortune to be 
defended by a young and inexperienced attorney, 
although it is doubtful whether any one could have 
secured his acquittal, the commission of the crime having 
been proved beyond all doubt. 

The darky received a pretty severe sentence. “ Thank 
you, sah,” said he, cheerfully, addressing the judge 
when the sentence had been announced. “ Dat's 
mighty hard, sah, but it ain’t anywhere near what I 
‘spected. I thought, sah, dat between my character 
and dat speech of mah lawyer dat you’d hang me 


' 


shore! 


Ld we 
Ever Obliging 


"THE manager of a telephone exchange in Harrisburg 

recently gave employment as an operator to a young 
woman whose previous employment had been in a 
department store. The girl seemed so bright and will- 
ing and possessed such a clear and distinct voice, that 
the manager resolved to give her a trial. 

The newcomer, who was all amiability and willing- 
ness, rapidly learned her new duties, but one day an 
incident occurred that betrayed her department-store 
training. 

In answer to a ring, she had asked, sweetly: ‘‘ What 
number, please ?”’ 

“Let me have 274,”’ said the patron. 

“I am sorry that 274 is busy just now,” replied the 
willing worker, “‘but I can let vou have number 273 


” 


or 275. 


bd we 
A Long Root 


AN IRISHMAN, with one jaw very much swollen from 
~~ a tooth that he wished to have pulled, entered the 
office «ef a Washington dentist. 

When the suffering Celt was put into the chair and 
aw the gleaming forceps approaching his face, he 
positively refused to open his mouth. Being a man of 
resource, the dentist quietly instructed his assistant to 
jh a pin into the patient’s leg, so that when the 
lsishman opened his mouth to yell the dentist could 
get at the refractory molar. 

When all was over, the dentist smilingly asked : 

“Tt didn’t hurt as much as you expected, did it ?’’ 

“Well, no.” reluctantly admitted the patient. "oe? 


he added, as he ran his hand over the place into which | 


the assistant had inserted the pin, “little did I think 
them roots wint that far down!”’ 
» ¥ 
The Alleged Thoughts of an Anxious Thinker 
By Warwick James Price 
GrUMBLING is like weeds—easy to raise and mighty 
unprofitable. 

To see your faults most clearly borrow the spectacles 
of a spinster ne:ghbor. 

Cookery is the only art in which the demand for the 
best is greater than the supply. 

He who really leads ‘‘ the simple life” is usually too 
simple (or busy) to talk about it. 

It is a mistake to say the world owes every man a 
living ; it owes him only an opportunity. 

The mere possession of a watchdog does not prove 
value to the owner’s other possessions. 

There are three things every man should learn to 
guard : his money, his secrets, and his temper. 
_ The diplomacy which leads to peace overpays for 
itself, no matter what it cost. Water ices are cheaper 
than gunpowder. 

Treasury officials waste time in publishing directions 
for detecting counterfeit notes; but there is a real 


demand for a few simple rules for discovering the real 
article. 





| 
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The Franklin takes nothing for 


granted, but proves its way from 
start to finish. 


Four years ago, the Franklin came out with 
its four-cylinders, air-cooled motor, and light- 
weight non-jarring construction; and backed up 
its principle with commonsense logic and a car 
that did things. But full proof was lacking. 

Now we have the proof—facts that anybody 
can see—such proof of ability, endurance, and 
reliability as places the Franklin in aclass byitself. 

By winning the great Two-Gallon Efficiency Contest, 
the Franklin proved its unequalled efficiency and economy. 

Whitman’s marvelous record-breaking run from San Fran- 
cisco to New York over the heaviest mountain grades, across 
the hot sandy trackless desert, through Nebraska mud—in 15 
days, 2 hours, 12 minutes—proved an ability, reliability, and 
endurance not hitherto believed possible in any motor-car. ' 

No other car in the world could have done these things. 
No other car has such qualities or such proofs. 





















Don’t you want toread thestoryof Whitman’s transcontinental dash, 
and his recent capture of the Chicago to New York record with the same 
car? Write us for them, and for the catalogue of 1907 Franklin cars. 






Shaft-drive Runabout $1800 4-cylinder Touring-car $2800 
4-cylinder Light Touring-car $1850 6-cylinder Touring-car $4000 


Prices in standard colors and equipment f o b. Syracuse 
Special upholstery, equipment and color extra. 











H. H. FRANKLIN MFG. CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
M ML. A: Oe, 











Nowhere in all automobile construction can there be found a more perfect com- 
bination of excellent features than in the four-cylinder Cadillac Model H for 1907. 


Whatever the point of view—whether it be its smooth and perfectly-balanced 
action, its ease of control, its comfort of riding, its finish and mechanical refine- 
ment, this new model is not excelled by the costliest types of either American or 
foreign manufacture. It is an embodiment of the many tried and true principles 
of the wonderful single-cylinder Cadillac, developed four-fold and perfected to 
the highest degree. 

Greatly increased safety of riding is obtained through the new and exclusive 
double-acting steering gear; a new marine-type governor minimizes vibration 
and fuel consumption by regulating the speed of the engine under all conditions 
—these and many other superior features place the Cadillac in the front rank as a 
serviceable, economical, thoroughly dependable motor car. 

Arrange for a demonstration with your nearest dealer—and let him show you 


why the eyes of the motor world are on this new Cadillac. 230 horse power; 
50 miles an hour; $2,500. Booklet ap and dealer’s address on request. 


Other Cadillac Models are: Model K, Runabout, $750; Model M, Lijht, 
Touring Car, $950. All prices {. o. b. Detroit and do not include lamps. 
ILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, weeroit, Mich. Member A. L. A. M. 
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IF ITS 


Hal 


ITS LINEN 


Medium height, graceful and drooping wings—a 


gem ollar design. 

Moreover it’s Linen—the fabric to which every 
gentleman vows allegiance. 

Plainly stamped on each H & I collar is the 
guarantee “Warranted Linen.” Look for it, ask for 





it, and avoid the wooly, flimsy cotton of which the 
laundry-man makes short work. 


2 for 25c. Quarter sizes 
BOOKLET “LINEN FACTS” FREE. for « postal. 
HENRY HOLMES & SON, 

701 River Street, TROY, N. Y. 


AGO, 207-211 Jackson Boulevard 
NEW YORK, 18 East Seventeenth Street 








CHI 





BRIGHTON 


FLAT CLASP GARTERS 


are made of absolutely pure silk web which costs 
the makers more and wears three times as long as 
any rgarter fabric. Thesilk itself in} righton 
arters has great elasticity, which adds to the wear. 
Fh only absolutely flat garter made. a 
Brighton Flat Cla: 
FOR CHRISTMAS ,; Garters in the a 4 
handsome holiday boxes make most appropriate 
gifts. 2sca pair. Alldealers or by mail, postpaid. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 


718 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 








“SATISFACTION 
IN EVERY 
THREAD 


UNDERWEAR 


FOR MEN 
WOMEN 
CHILDREN 


GET THE MUNSING STYLE BOOK 


Senc 7 ten cents in stamps for Munsing Sidhe style book, 
swatc h es 
vests, one pink and one blue. Address the 
NORTHWESTERN KNITTING CO., 
241 Lyndale Avenue, Nosh, os Ss Minneapolis, Minn. 


of Horere 


all Munsing Underwear fabrics, and two doll's } 


ong eny 


Ea se ONT 
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THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


Conducted by ALFRED 


EW men have a clear notion of the rules governing 
the wearing of informal, as distinguished from for- 
mal, evening dress. Indeed, somuch perplexity exists 
in the minds of many, that it seems worth while to de- 
vote a special article to the subject, explaining the real 
difference between formal and informal evening dress 
and the occasions on which 
each is proper. Not so 
many years ago ceremo- 
nious clothes were worn at 
every function after sun- 
down. The “ inky swal- 
low-tail”” or “ clawham- 
mer” was considered as 
inseparable an accompa- 
niment of evening dress as 
the “ snowy linen.’’? With 
the growth of club and 
hotel life, however, in ur- 
ban communities and the 
multiplication of theaters, 





| 


| 
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| 

dining places, roof gar- A | 

dens, and other resorts of 

light amusement, there The “ Tuxedo” shirt 
arose a well-defined need 

for a mode of dress mid- 

way between the formal and the informal, and, yet, 


being not quite either. 


° . ° * 


While evening clothes are admirably suited to their 
purpose, and while most men look their best in them, 
one can’t very well lounge in a stiff collar, a starched 
shirt, and a tail coat. Thus the “ Tuxedo” suit was 
introduced, and that it has clung despite wide misuse 
is a tribute to its genuine comfort. Remember this— 
the “ Tuxedo” can nevet take the place of ceremonious 
evening dress. By common agreement, the presence of 
women at any function after dusk makes that function 
formal in character, and requires the “swallowtail” 
and its accessories. A single exception to this is the 
little family gathering in one’s own house and apart- 
ment, where everybody knows everybody else very well, 
and where an intimate and laisser faire spirit prev: uils. 
Again, it is allowable to substitute the ‘ Tuxedo” for 
the “ swallowtail” when an invitation reads “to dine 
most informally.” Many habitual diners-out, however, 
do not avail themselves of the freedom offered, because 
they hold that dressing formally is one of those little 
courtesies that every man should pay to a gentlewoman. 


° > on . 


“Tuxedo” dress is not good form for the dance, the 
dinner, the reception, or the ball. Neither is it per- 
missible for the opera, though it may be worn at the 
play. The reason for this is that the opera rises to the 
dignity of a “ function”’ in all large citics both here and 
in Europe, and so is tinged with the utmost ceremony. 
Women grace the boxes in their most elaborate gowns 
and jewels, and for a man to present himself in in- 
formal clothes stamps him as unversed in the usages of 
polite society. The play, however, especially the light 


comedy now so much in vogue, is decidedly informal in 
top- 
they may, 


character, and, since the ‘‘ swallowtail” 
per” are inconvenient and in the 
common consent, be dis- 
pensed with, if one desires. 
At the club, the stag, and 
the bachelor dinner, where 
only men are to be met, the 
“Tuxedo” suit finds its 
real use. The practice of 
wearing it in hotel lobbies 
and palm gardens can hard- 
ly be condoned. Tosum up, 
the occasions on which informal evening clothes are 
correct are limited to assemblies of men and intimate 
family gatherings. The “swallowtail” is always cor- 
rect, and to wear it, when one is in doubt, will spare a 
man much mortification. 

The regulation “Tuxedo” 


and the “ 


way, by 





The correct patent-leather 
pump 





jacket for autumn is 


STEPHEN BRYAN 


single-breasted, single- buttoning, and slightly shaped 
to the figure. Inde “ed, it follows in the essentials the cut 
of the sack coat. The lapels are broad, square or 
peaked, very deep, and are not pressed flat, but ironed 
to a soft roil. There may be a center vent or no vent 
—it matters not. The trousers are left unbraided, to 
distinguish them from those for formal evening dress 
As in the “ swallowtail” suit, the aspect sought should 
be one of trim and graceful simplicity. Every manner 
of ornamentation and eccentricity is to be avoided as it 
doubtful taste or, rather, in taste of which there is n 

doubt. 

It has long been a much-discussed question whethe: 
the white waistcoat may properly accompany the “Tux 
edo.” General usage has decided in favor of a gray 
waistcoat, as drawing a line between ceremonious and 
unceremonious dress. The lapels, which have hereto- 
fore been cut V-shape to distinguish them from the | 
shape favored for the “ swallowtail,” are now cut ova 
or egg-shape, an agreeable change. Such daring inno 
vations as plush and velvet waistcoats of plum and 
bottle green, with buttons, studs, and cuff links to 
match, may be dismissed as unworthy of serious dis- 
cussion. ‘Thay are queernesses, pure and simple, sug 
gestive of the “ bounder” rather than of the gentleman 

+ . . . 


” 


The “ Tuxedo” shirt is always white, and the plaits 
may be broad or narrow, according to personal taste 
A new shirt is made of silk and cotton with folded back 
cuffs and soft, finely tucked bosom of sheer white 
silk. Cuffs are invariably worn attached to the shirt 


The separate cuff, always in bad taste, is especially to 
dre ss, 


be avoided in evening because it spoils th 
smooth fit of the coat 
sleeve and is prone to 
ride out and beyond 
the sleeve hem. It i 
not improper to wear 
stiff bosom shirt wit! 
the ‘ Tuxedo,” ~but 
since ease and softnes 
are so desirable i 
clothes avowedly for 
lounging, the plaited 
bosom is much to b 
preferred, and feels de- 
cidedly more comfort- 
able. 

The collar may be 
either the fold or the 
wing, the fold being 
more indorsed. Thx 
tie is of soft black or: 
gray silk and should 
be knotted snugly in 
the center and hav: 
ends well spread apart. 
It is a graceful idea 
to have tie and waistcoat match precisely in shade and 
design. In orderto lend distinctiveness -ta “ Tuxedo” 
dress, many men favor the fold collar with a V-shaped 
front opening, rather than any of the more conventional 
shapes. White ties, it is needless to say, never accom 
pany these clothes. Studs, waistcoat buttons, and culf 
links are now sold in sets, so that he who likes to have 
these “‘ big little ” trifles of dress harm onize, can gratif\ 
his wish. Pearls, moonstones, jades, carbuncles, cat’s 
eyes, and amethysts are a few of the precious and semi 
precious stones used in sets with the evening jacket. 





The new “ Tuxedo” 





. . ° 2 

Pumps have lately gained some measure of vogue 
among young men to accompany the “ Tuxedo.’”’ They 
should be of dull calfskin, rather than patent leather, 
which belongs more properly with ceremonious or danc- 
ing clothes. The correct pump is fashioned of a very 
soft ooze leather, and has a large, flat, silk bow over 
the instep. Inasmuch as the pump should, above all, 
feel comfortable, to be of any use at all, it must 
conform to the shape of the foot. Toothpick pumps are 
an abomination. Of course, the ordinary low-cut shoe 
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is quite as correct as the pump, which I mention par- 
ticularly because its vogue for ‘‘ Tuxedo” wear is re- 
cent. High-cut, buttoned patent-leather shoes should 
be reserved to go with the ‘ swallowtail.” 


° o o 


The derby or the black soft hat is proper with “ ‘Tux- 
edo” dress, never the “ Opera.” I have frequently 
pointed out the absurdity of wearing a high hat with a 
short coat. This practice is prevalent among many men 
who should know better. As to gloves, tan cape or gray 
suede is most countenanced. For my part, I think that 
a gray silk glove does not go at ail ill with “‘ Tuxedo ” 
clothes, and it is decidedly more appropriate than tan 
cape, which is a morning glove, gray suéde, which is 
an afternoon glove, and a white kid, which should be 
reserved for the “ swallowtail.” In conjunction with 
my suggestion of a silk glove to accompany the evening 
jacket, it may be pertinent to note that white silk gloves 
are whispered of as the newest for formal evening clothes. 


Questions About Dress 


[Readers of Success MAGAZINE 


are invited to ask any ques- 
tions which puzzle them about 


good form in dress. If desired, 
writers’ names will not be used here, but every inquirer must 
attach his nameas a pledge of sincerity, It is suggested that the 
questions asked be of general, rather than of personal interest. ] 


Cappy.—Golfing gloves are made of soft chamois, 
with open knuckles and perforated palms and back. 
Some men prefer the fingerless or half gloves with re- 
inforced palms and perforated backs. Both the regu- 
lation and the fingerless gloves are also made for the 
left hand only, as many seasoned golfers like to leave 
the right hand free. Professional players often use a 

' corrugated rubber grip, 
which fits any club, and in- 
sures a firmer hold upon the 
stick. Golfing shoes of the 
design most approved have 
spliced rubber soles and 
studded leather toes. It is 
not really necessary, partic- 
ularly for the amateur, te 


ing, as hob nails, steel studs, 
and rubber discs can be at- 
tached to any stout shoe to 
prevent slipping, and they 
serve the purpose well 
enough. Leggings or put- 
tees are not suited to golf, 
but rather to riding, hunt- 
ing, and motoring. We can 
not express an opinion here 
on the relative merits of the 
different brands of golf clubs and balls. You must decide 
that question for yourself. Tennis shoes are usually made 
of russet leather or white canvas, with flat rubber soles 
and slightly raised heels. A model which is sometimes 
used for tennis, though it is really de signed for cricket, is 
made of white canvas, having spring heels of leather 
provided with blunt spikes. This shoe is only satisfac- 





The “ 


Tuxedo” 


waistcoat 











wear special shoes for golf- | 


tory for tennis when the game is played on a turf court. | 


. ° ° + 


CAMBRIDGE.—We do not advise you to buy ready- 
made cravats, however skillfully they may be made up. 
Adjusting a cravat is so simyie an operation, that every 
man who will try patiently can master it. Most hab- 
erdashers will give their clients, upon request, little 
cards with sketches showing just how to tie a four-in- 
hand, an Ascot, a oncé-over, and a bow. Everything 
stiff and mechanical in dress is foreign to the spirit of 
fashion, which demands ease and grace. The made- 
up cravat has cone to be accepted as the badge of the 
man who is tow indolent to spend time and trouble on 
making himself presentable. It rarely deceives the eye 
a an observer, and it looks just what it is—a counter- 
elt. 


+ . o 


P. N.—For the proper color, cloth, and cut of the 
autumn jacket suit see Success MAGAZINE for Septem- 
ber. Limitations of space forbid a recapitulation here. 


” * e . 


Buxton.—It is quite correct to wear light striped 
trousers with a black jacket at an informal party. The 
waistcoat should be of the same fabric as the jacket, 
and not white, which belongs more properly to formal 
dress. 

° ° ° . 

UNcLE HE NRY.—Your r¢ a to wear evening dress 
at home gatherings when everybody else wears it, and 
particularly when you know that your host and hostess 
wish it, is not creditable to your breeding. Evening 
clothes are not intended to display a fanc ied elegance, 
or, as you phrase it, “to put on airs,” but to lend an 
agreeable aspect of uniformity to the dress of men. If 
one is to be allowed to wear what one pleases, and this 
man attends a function in a jacket suit, another in a 
cutaway suit, and a third in a frock suit, the guests 
look ill-assorted, if not dow nright ridiculous. It is no 
indication of high and rare culture to flout the social 
customs that others hold in respect. On the contrary, 
it marks the culprit a partic ularly offensive sort of 
churl, who sets his own pin-head notions of what is 
proper above the preferences of the majority. You 





The Sign of Poor 
Work 


By A. Frank 


Taylor 


LL suits, whether Custom Tailored 
or Ready-to-Wear, when new look 
alike to most men. 

For a vew suit unless it is a very 
Punk Piece of work usually fits pretty 
good at first. 

Because then the Fabric is Stiff and 
whether or not the suit is properly made 
the Fabric will hold for a time the Shape 
given it by Old Dr. Goose—the Hot 
Flat Iron. 

Consequently a man may often Shake 
Hands with himself when he first tries 
on his suit after it is finished or he has 
purchased it. 

—And three or six weeks later will 
Kick himself for having paid his Good 
Money for the shapeless and ill-fitting 
Suit Burlesque he finds he Owns. 


* * * 


Now an ill-fitting and shapeless suit 
of clothes is a result of Improper Cut- 
ting and Poor Workmanship. An 
Expert Tailor can tell at a glance when 


_a Suit is properly or improperly made. 


And we believe you Should Know 
how he does it—so that You can ¢e// a 
suit—for yourself—defore and not after 
it is Purchased. 

Now no matter if the suit be made 


_ by the Most Celebrated Custom Tailor 


in the World—or the most Exclusive 
Ready-To-Wear clothes maker— 

If you see that wrinkle below the 
collar to which old Dr. Goose is point- 
ing in the illustration—it’s a Poor Suit. 

For that Wrinkle is the Sure Sign of 
Poor Work. 
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The suit upon which ¢hat sign ap- 
pears while it may look fine at the try- 
on—will lose its shape and fit a week or 
a month later— 

—The Collar will Gap at the back of 
the neck—the left Lapel will ‘Bulge— 
the Shoulders will lose their Shape and 
Sag—the sleeves will begin to twist— 
and certain Breaks and Wrinkles will 
appear between the Neck and Shoulder 
and over the Breast. 

All other defects in a Coat may be 
“adjusted” Temporarily by Remaking 

“doped” for a time by Old Dr. 
Goose—the Hot Flat Iron. 

But that Wrinkle or Fullness below 
the Collar—where you won’t notice it 
if you don’t look for it—must remain. 

For that’s Old Dr. Goose’s unwilling 
Sign of Poor Work in a suit—some- 
where or somehow. 


* * * 


Look for that Wrinkle in the back of 
Men’s Coats on the Street. 

You'll see it in 99 out of every 100. 

If you don’t see that Wrinkle in a 
suit you can be sure of one of two things. 

Either—the Wearer has drawn the one 
suit in a hundred that has by a Freak 
of Fortune been made right in spite of 
Improper Cutting or Poor Workman- 
ship 

—Or the suit has been made by Kuh, 
Nathan & Fischer—makers of “ Sin- 
cerity Clothes.” 

Who really know just how a Suit 
should be Cut and who can Afford to 
pay the Price of careful—slow—expert 
Needle Workmanship to needle mould 
Shape and Fit permanently into a suit. 

And not simply “dope” it into a 
Temporary Form by Old Dr. Goose— 
the Hot Flat Iron—and have it Fade 
away into Shapelessness the first real 
hot or rainy day that comes along. 

The next time you Purchase a suit 


look for-the sign of Poor Work. 


Have a friend hold the coat by the 
shoulders so part of the back is Horizon- 
tal and flat and press your finger along 
the center back seam toward the Collar. 

If there’s a Fullness—and you see 
that Wrinkle—the suit is badly made— 
don’t buy it. 

Instead \ook for the Clothes that bear 
the label below—just inside the collar— 
then: your Suit will be sure to fit you 
and be Stylish~and it will retain its 
style and fit until you’re ready for your 
next One. 





SINCERITY CLOTHES . 
MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 
KUH, NATHAN AND FISCHER Co. 
CHICAGO 
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“How To Judge An Overcoat” is a 
booklet that will save you money every 
time you buy any kind of clothing. 


It will enable you to see clearly the 
superiority of Kenyon Overcoats—to un- 
derstand their fine workmanship, quality, 
style, and shape retaining features, 
give you an insight into the original manu- 
facturing system that had to be developed 
before such coats could be produced. 

Kenreign Rain Coats show the same 
superiority, and are also described. Send 
your dealer’s name and address and we 
will send you the booklet. Remember, 
we will see that you can get a Kenyon 
Coat wherever you live. 


Style Books (also free) from the dealer 
who sells Kenyon Coats or from 
G.Kenyon Go. 


804 Pacific St., Brooklyn, New York. 































TROUSERS HANGERS GOODFORM 
FLEXIBLE CLAMP FITS THICK OR THIN, 





COAT HANGFR 
NO.21 





NICKEL PLATED 





ZY PATENT PE 
ADJUSTABLE TO SIZE 
























pts NICKEL 
PLATE PLATED 


254 4 FOR® 35* 3 FOR *) 35¢ 3 FOR*) 


Use this ae Closet Set, 30 Days FREE 


Then return itif you want to—that’s all. The charge will be Ladies’ Goodform Set 
eancelled—or if you have paid for it, money will be promptly oul Hangers No. 21 1 Door Loop 
refunded. You know the Goodform Set, you've seen our adver- | 6 Skirt Hangers No. 20 1 Shoe Rall 
[wee ager ed — m.' cost —! os presing it pg will pay | 1 Shelf Bar $3 Delivered 
or it, and your clothes don’t ge’ n m the iron. Yor 

ean get twice te any clothes in your ec! ioe and pone Pi oom is Instantly get-at-.) “ Men’s —s form Set 
But prove all this at our risk. “Merchants everywhere are authorized to give you J | 6 Coat Hangers No. © 
days free trial. Find Goodform Sets at Hardware Stores. Men’s Furnishers, or order of us. | 6 Trousers Hangers No 

1 Shelf Bar $4.50 Delivered 


Tell us who doesn’t keep them and we will tell you who does. Write for booklet. Sent razr. 
CHICAGO FORM COMPANY, 740 Garden City Block, CHICAGO, U,5. A. 
v 


Outwear Three Ordinary Kinds * 


Better, more com- fortable, easier than any other suspender. 
LIGHT or iEAVY weights, or extra longs at no extra cost, with sweat- 
proof, non-rusting buckles, unbreakable pliable leather ends, and 
shoulder strars that stand wear and tear. Bull D 
make gifts that every man and boy will appreciate. 
ATTRACTIVELY BOXED IN SINGLE PAIRS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS or mailed, postpaid, for FIFTY CENTS 
Money Back if they don’t Satisfy 
HEWES & POTTER 
Largest Suspender Makers in the World 
Dept. 16, 87 Lincoln Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Our ucefnl, handsome, refreshing Bull Deg Suspender Comb and Case mai 
paid, for Ten Cents. Instructive Booklet, «Style, or How to Dress Correctly,” 
free to all who mention this magazine. 
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HERE IS SOMETHING YOU NEED 
Steel Brains That Save Yours. 


You know that addition is a purely mechanical process. Then why do 
you let it use up grey matter required eisewhere in your business. 


THE CALCUMETER | Standard Desk Adding Machine 


on your desk gives absolutely correct totals, saving hours usually lost locating errors. ne 
only durable adding meron that is handy and serviceable. Guaranteed three years. 

?_ 20 DAYS FREE TRIAL. Knglish Mode!—farthinzs into pence, into shillings, into Seaelin 
chitect’s Model—i6th inches into inc’ thes, into feet, SE Send 


25 ‘or catalog 4. 
HERBERT NORTH MORSE, 44 Green Building, - 


- Trenton, N. J., U.S.A 



































ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 
Tents.$1.90 up Old Pistols. 50 up 
Carbines.80 * 2 * 


Pistc 1 Holsters.. 
= fles..1 . me $f ae a icy H ADJUSTABLE 

" capacks...... 19 ** ue Flannel Shirt. 

ee apencke k8.... 45 * eral Lariat. - a FANCY H AT BANDS 

K hat eggins.. — Officers’Swor d Hooks— 

Rubber Ponchos. .76 “* Surgical Instnit.Sets6.75 (The Band with ks—all rights reserved) 


Made in over 800 fancy color combina- 





Cadet Drill Guns1.00 “* NewCavalrySabres 1.50 


tions for Schools, Universities, Col. 





Cadet Eqpt.Sets. .38 ** Cavalry Spura(pair) .45 le 

+ rr < ges, Clubs. etc. 

Raye ee nae 10 os Te sw ee 240 They re Bold separate from the hat; 
aoa a sae agian ae area justable and will fitany hat. You 
‘roy eee ae Aid rh PENG, NEW "10 don’t have to buy the hat you don’t 
fantine K ‘ee: 0 Mil Mlanket new. 1.50 want to get the band you do want. Can 
iu x Knife... .80 © ! anket, new. be worn over the regular hat band. On 
Army core Naa 8.00 Overcoat and Care 3.00 and off in a twinkling. They make your 

ridles ...1.00 ** Navy Reefers, $5.00 up : y 


“ Uniforms,new1.25 old hat look new. 


&4-page illustrated entslogue, full of valuable information 
t wholesale and retail prices, mailed 12 cents (stamps). 
FRANC is BANXWN E RM AN, 501 Broadway, New York 


5S AND 50 CENTS. 
1} in., 25 *, ; 14 in. and 2 in., 50 ets, 
If your Hatter, Clothier or Hé .berdasher 
can’t Supply you, re uit price tu 





























Larges ent Auction Goods. 15 A storage, 
Mc ascbbveameagtawees santa Wick Narrow F abric Co 
Dept. D, Philadelphia. 
rR SHORT STORIES—1c to 5ca Word 
We sell stories and book manuscripts, on 
commission ; we criticize and revise them and tell 
4 you where to sell them. Stery-writing and 
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Journalism taught by. mail. Send for free book- 
let, **Writine fer Pro’ elis how. Yatienal Press 
Associntiva, G9 The Holdwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 

















CLEANSERS AND BEAUTIFIES THE HAIR 
Promotes A LUXURIANT GROWTH 
Never Fails to Restore Gray Hair to 

ith Douthful Color 








and musical manuscript 
arranged. Publication se- 


$ 0 | SONG- P 0 | S cured. Cash or royalty if 











ts scalp Diseasesand Hair Faling 
Prevent rand $1 at enggints 








available. WAINWRIGHT MUSIC CO., 78-156 Evergreen Ave., Chicago 
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have asked us for a “‘ very frank opinion in the matter,” 
and we have given it. 
e . 


. 


W. A. K.—The kit bag illustrated in a recent issue 
of Success MaGAzINE may be obtained at any leather 
goods shop of the better class. A kit-bag is as capa- 
cious as a small trunk, and will be found much more 
satisfactory, as well as much better form than a dress- 
suit case. The mountings are heavy brass, and the 
bag has padded corners. For a week-end journey, 
when one has need of many small articles of dress and 
toilet, the kit bag is really indispensable. The best 
cabin or steamer trunk is made of canvas and fiber, 
and is low enough to go under the berth. 


CoORNELL.—University caps may be divided into col- 
lege, class, and Henley caps. They are made of black, 
navy blue, maroon, and gray serge or flannel, with one- 
inch, two-inch, or three-inch visors. The letters, em- 
blems, numerals, or monograms are attached by the 
wearer. University hats are also affected by college 
youths, and these come in the same colors, with round 
crowns and plain brims or brims bound in a contrast- 
ing color. There is no particular fashion in college 
headgear, and each collegian may be, and generally 1s, 
a law unto himself. 


— * id ° 


Vicror.—Skating caps are still much worn, and they 
certainly look very appropriate and picturesque on the 
ice in the open, though they are not such good form 
when worn at rinks. The best are made of Shetland 
wool, and some are designed to protect the face and 
neck, as well as the head. The tip of the cap has the 
familiar tasseled end. Scotch wool gloves should al- 
ways accompany the skating cap, and, if possible, the 
color of each should harmonize. 

. ° 


° - 


J. J. R.—Wear the collar that suits your face, and 
then you will be dressing both in season and in reason. 
The correct shape for a man is the shape that is becom- 
ing to him. Good form in dress, reduced to the last 
analysis, is simply applied common sense. 


Good Clothes ard Good Manners 


W217 a friend good clothes are to the shy, the timid, 
the retiring! How they release one from the im- 
prisonment of awkwardness! How the consciousness 
of being fittingly and becomingly dressed unties the 
tongue and makes one resourceful and easy in conver- 
sation! 
» » 


“ A Good Looker” 


‘“Qenp me a good looker. I don’t mean pretty, you 

~ know, but one who knows how to dress—the 
tailor-made kind who visits the hairdresser and the 
manicure. )f course, I know it costs, but we are will- 
ing to pay for it”’ This was a telephone message re- 
ceived by a large employment agency from a business 
man who required the services of a young woman book- 
keeper and gener! office assistant. 


What Do You Wear? 


A sHaBBY necktie, or siled linen, or a cheap, well- 
“worn hat may cost you very dear, for it may be a 
turning point in some one’s mind who has been think- 
ing of patronizing you. business men are keen- 
eyed, very sharp, and often influenced by little things. 
Many a worthy youth has been seut away when apply- 
ing for a situation, because of some telltale in his dress 
or manner which made a bad impression. 

Young men may so far emphasize the matter of dress 
that their good appearance is about all there is to them. 
At the same time appearances have much to do with 
one’s advancement, especially in large cities. In New 
York it is almost impossible for young men to get a 
start who are obliged to overcome the handicap of an 
unfavorable impression. It seems as though New 
Yorkers would forgive anything quicker than a sloveni 
or a poverty-stricken appearance. 


ty ba 


Trading in Futures 


<¢ CF course, it’s a platitude to say that the Yankee 
is the sharpe st individual on earth when it 
comes to bargaining in a little quick trading,” recently 
observed a traveling man, “but I never realized to 
what extent our New England friends had developed 
this trait till I overheard a conversation a short while 
ago — een a Connecticut shopkeeper and a small boy. 
““* Say, Mr. Barker,’ exclaimed the lad, breathless 
from his run to the store, ‘Ma says you’re please to 
give me an egg’s worth of mustard. The hen is on.’” 


oe wwe 
Definition by Example 





HAT is a ‘ white lie,’ mother,” asked ten-year-old 
Mabel, coming out into the kitchen in her 
eager thirst for information. 
And, with a contemptuous’ sniff at the just-delivered 
bottle of ‘country milk,’”’ mother replied: “ This is.”” 


“ce 
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The Second Generation 


By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 
[Concluded from page 769) 


generous and tolerant disposition, into Henrietta’s most 
infectious habit of girding at everyone humorously—the 
favorite pastime of the idle who are | rofoundly discon- 
tented with themselves. By the time Mrs. Hastings 
left her at the lofty imported gates of Villa d’Orsay, 
thev had done the subject of Theresa full justice, and 
Adelaide entered the house with that sense of self-con- 
tempt which can not but come to any decent person 
after meting out untempered justice to a fellow-mortal. 
This did not last, however; the pleasure in the realiza- 
tion that Ross did not care for Theresa and did care 
for herself was too keen. As the feminine test of fem- 
inine success is the impression a woman makes upon 
men, Adelaide would have been neither human nor 
woman had she not been pleased with Ross’s discreet 
and sincerely respectful, and by no means deliberate or 
designing disclosure. It was not the proof of her power 
to charm the male that had made her indignant at her- 
self. ‘‘ How weak we women are!” she said to her- 
self, trying to assume a penitence she could not make 
herself feel. ‘‘We really ought to be locked away in 
harems. No doubt Dory trusts me absolutely—that ’s 
because other women are no temptation to him,—that 
is,l suppose they are n’t. If he were different, he ’d be 
ifraid I had his weakness; we all think everybody has 
it least a touch of our infirmities. Of course I can be 
trusted; I’ve sense enough not to have my head turned 
xy what may have been a mere clever attempt to smooth 
wver the past.” Then she remembered Ross’s look at 
1er hand, at her wedding ring, and Henrietta’s con- 
firmation of her own diagnosis. ‘‘ But why shoul | that 
nterest me ?’’ she thought, impatient with herself for 
ingering where her ideal of self-respect forbade. “I 
lon’t love Ross Whitney. He pleases me, as he pleases 
uny woman he wishes to make an agreeable impression 
ipon. And, naturally, I like to know that he really 
lid care for me and is ashamed and repentant of the 
yaseness that made him act as he did. But beyond 
that, I care nothing about him—nothing. I may not 
are for Dory exactly as I should; but at least knowing 
1im has made it impossible for me to go back to the 
Ross sort of man.” 

That seemed clear and satisfactory. But, strangely, 
ier mind jumpcd to the somewhat unexpected conclu- 
ion, “And I’ll not see him again.” 

She wrote Dory that night a long, long letter, the 
nearest to a love letter she had ever written him. She 
brought Ross in quite casually; yet-— What is the mys- 
tery of the telltale penumbra round the written word? 
Why was it that Dory, in far-away Vienna, with the 
nemory of her strong and of the Villa d’Orsay dim, 
reading the letter for the first time, thought it the best he 
had ever got from her; and the next morning, readi-g 
t again, could think of nothing but Ross, and what 
Adelaide had really thought about him deep down in 
that dark well of the heart where we rarely let even 
yur own eyes look intently? 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ross had intended to dine at the club; but Mrs. 

Hastings’s trap was hardly clear of the grounds 
when he, to be free to think uninterruptedly, set out 
through the woods for Point Helen. 

Even had he had interests more absorbing than 
pastimes, display, and money-making by the ‘‘ brace” 
game of “‘ high-finance”” with its small risks of losing 
ind smaller risks of being caught, even if he had been 
married to a less positive and incessant irritant than 
Theresa was to him, he would still not have forgotten 
\delaide. Forgetfulness comes wi.h the firished 
episode, never with the unfinished. In the circum- 
stances, there could be but one effect from seeing her 
igain. His regrets blazed up into fierce remorse, be- 
came the reckless raging of a passion to which obstacles 
ind difficulties are as fuel to fire. 

Theresa, once the matter of husband-hunting was 
safely settled, had no res.raint of prudence upon her 
self-complacence. She “let herself go’? completely, 
with results upon her character, her mind, and her 
personal appearance that were depressing enough to 
the casual beholder, but appalling to those who were 
in her intimacy of the home. Ross watched her 
deteriorate in gloomy and unreproving silence. She 
got herself together sufficiently for as good public 
appearance as a person of her wealih and position 
needed to make, he reasoned ; what did it matter how 
she looked and talked at home where, after all, the only 
person she could hope to please was herself? He held 
aloof, drawn from his aloofness occasionally by her 
whim to indulge herself in what she regarded as proofs 
of his love. Her pouting, her whimpering, her abject 
but meaningless self-depreciation, her tears, were 
potent, not for the flattering reason she assigned, but 
because he, out of pity for her and self-reproach, and 
dread of her developing her mother’s weakness, would 
lash himself into the small show of tenderness sufficient 
to satisfy her. 

And now, steeped in the gall of as bitter a draught 
as experience forces folly to drink anew each day to 
the dregs—the realization that, though the man marries 
the money anly, he lives with the wife only—Ross had 
met Adelaide again. ‘‘I’ll go to Chicago in the morn- 
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ing,’’ was his conclusion. ‘I'll do the honorable 
thing,’’—he sneered at himself,—‘“‘since trying the 
other would only result in her laughing at me and in 
my being still more miserable.” 

But when morning came he was critical of the clothes 
his valet offered him, spent an hour in getting himself 
groomed for public appearance, then appeared at the 
Country Club for breakfast instead of driving to the 
station. And after breakfast, he put off his departure 

“until to-morrow or next day,” and went to see Mr. 
and Mrs. Hastings. And what more natural then than 
that Henrietta should take him to the Villa d’ Orsay “‘to 
show you how charmingly Del has installed herself.” 
“And perhaps,” said Henrietta, ‘‘ she and Arden Wilmot 
will go for a drive. He has quit the bank because they 
objec ted to his resting two hours in the middle of the 
day.” What more natural than that Adelaide should 
alter her resolution under the compulsion of circum- 
stance, should spend the entire morning in the gardens, 
she with Ross, Henrietta with Arden? Finally, to avoid 
strain upon her simple domestic arrangements in that 
period of retrenchment, what more natural than falling 
in with Ross’s proposal of lunch at Indian Mound? 
And who ever came back in a_ hurry from Indian 
Mound, with its quaint, vast earth works, its ugly, in- 
credibly ancient potteries and flint instruments that 
could be uncovered anywhere with the point of a cane 
or parasoi; its superb panorama, bounded by the far 
blue hills where, in days that were ancient when history 
began, fires were lighted by sentinels to signal the en- 
emy’s approach to a people whose very dust, whose 
very name has perished? It was six o'clock before they 
began the return drive; at seven they were passing the 
Country Club, and, of course, they dined there and 
joined in the little informal dance afterwards; and 
later, supper and cooling drinks in a corner of the 
veranda, with the moon stream ing upon them and the 
enchanted breath of the forest enchaining the senses. 
What a day! How obligingly all unpleasant thoughts 
fled! How high and bright rose the mountains all 
round the horizon of the present, shutting out yester- 
day and to-morrow! ‘This has been the happy day 
of my life,’ said Ross as they lin gered behind the other 
two on the way to the last ’bus for the town. ‘“‘ The 
happiest ’’—in a lower tone,—*‘ thus far.” 

And Del was sparkling assent, encouragement even; 
and her eyes were gleaming defi antly at the only-too- 
plainly-to-be-read faces of the few hilltop people still 
left at the clubhouse. ‘Surely a woman has the right 
to enjoy herself innocently in the twentieth century,” 
she was saying to herself. ‘“‘ Dory would n’t want me 
to sit moping alone. Iam young; I ’ll have enough of 
that after I’m old—one is «ld so much longer than 
young.”’ And she looked up at Ross, and very hand 
some he was in that soft moonlight, his high-blazing 
passion glorifying his features. ‘I, too, have been 
happy,” she said to him. ‘Then, with a vain effort to 
seem and to believe herself at case, “ 1 wish Dory could 
have been along.” 

But Ross was not abashed by the exorcism of that 
name; her bringing it in was too strained, would have 
been amusing if passion were not devoid of the sense 
of humor. ‘ She does care for me!’’ he was thinking 
dizzily. ‘‘And I can’t live without her—and won’t!”’ 


* * * * * * * 


His mother had been writing him her discoveries 
that his father, in wretched health and goaded by 
physical torment to furious play at the green tables of 
“high finance,” was losing steadily, swiftly, heavily. 
But ,Ross read her letters as indifferently as he read 
Theresa’s appeals to him to come to Windrift. It took 
a telegram—“ Matters much worse than I thought. 
You must be here to talk with him before he begins 
business to-morrow,’’—to shock him into the realiza- 
tion that he had been imperiling the future he was 
dreaming of and planning—his and Del’s future. 

On the way to the train he stopped at the Villa 
d’Orsay, saw her and Henrietta at the far end of Mrs. 
Dorsey’s famed white-and-gold garden. Henrietta was 
in the pavilion reading. A few yards away Adelaide, 
head bent and blue sunshade slowly turning as it rested 
on her shoulder, was strolling round the great flower- 
rimmed, lily-strewn outer basin of Mrs. Dorsey’s famed 
fountain, the school of crimson fish, like a streak of 
fire in the water, following her. When she saw him 
coming toward them in traveling suit, instead of the 
white serge he always wore on such days as was that, 
she knew he was going away—a fortunate forewarning, 
for she thus had time to force a less telltale expression 
before he announced the reason for his call. ‘‘ But,”’ 
he added, ‘‘I ’ll be back in a few days—a very few.” 

“Oh!” was all Del said ; but her tone of relief, her 
sudden brightening, were more significant than any 
words could have been. 

Henrietta now joined them. 
noon express ?” asked she. 

Ross could not conceal how severe a test of his 
civility this interruption was. ‘“‘ Yes,” said he. ‘‘ My 
trap is in front of the house.” 

There he colored before Henrietta’s expression, a 
mingling of amusement, indignation, and contempt, a 
caustic comment upon his disregard of the effect of 
such indisc retion upon a Saint X young married 
woman’s reputation. ‘ Then,” said she, looking 
straight and significantly at him, “you ’ll be able to 
drop me at my house on the way.” 

“Certainly,” was his prompt assent. 


‘* You take the after- 


When Saint 
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X’s morality police should see him leaving the grounds 
with her, they would be silenced as to this particular 
occurrence at least. After a few minutes of awkward 
commonplaces, he and Henrietta went up the lawns, 
leaving Del there. At the last point from which the 
end of the garden could be seen, he dropped behind, 
turned, saw her in exactly the same position, the foun- 
tain and the water lilies before her, the center and 
climax of those stretches of white-and-gold blossoms. 
The sunshade rested lightly upon her shoulder, and 
its azure concave made a harmonious background for 
her small, graceful head with the airily plumed hat set 
so becomingly upon those waves of dead-gold hair. 
He waved to her, but she made no sign. 

When Henrietta had returned. Adelaide had resumed 
her reverie and her slow march around the fountain. 
Henrietta watched with a quizzical expression for some 
time before saying: “If I had n’t discouraged him, I 
believe he ’d have blurted it all out to me—all he came 
to say to you. a 

Del was still absent-minded as she answered: 
too absurd. People are so censorious, so low -minded.” 

‘They are,” rejoined Mrs. Hastings. “And I’m 
sorry to say, as a rule they ’re right.” 

The curve of Del’s delicate eyebrows and of her 
lips straightened. 

‘* All the trouble comes through our having nothing 
to do,” pursued Henrietta, disregarding those signs 
that her ‘‘ meddling” was unwelcome. ‘‘ The idle 
women! We ought to be busy at something useful— 
you and I and the rest of ’em. Then we’d not be 
tempted to kill time doing things that cause gossip, and 
may cause scandal.” 

‘Don’t you ever feel, Henrietta, that we ’re simply 
straws in the strong wind ?”’ 

* Fate does sometimes force mischief on men and 
women,’ was Henrietta’s retort, “‘ and it ceases to be 
mischiefi—becomes something else, 1’m not sure just 
what. But usually fate has nothing to do with the 
matter. It’s we ourselves that course for mischief, 
like a dog for rabbits.” 

Del, in sudden disdain of evasion 
“Well, Henrietta, what of it ?”’ 

‘Simply that you ’re seeing too much of Ross —too 
much for bis good, if not for your own.” 

Del's sunshade was revolving impatiently. 

‘It’s plain as black on white,” continued Mrs. 
Hastings, “‘that he ’s madly in love with you—in love 

only an experienced man can be with an experienced 
ind developed woman.”’ 

‘* Well, what of it ?”’ Del’s tone was hostile 

‘You can’t abruptly stop seeing him. 
ay you and he were meeting secretly.” 

‘Really!” 

Sut you can be 


wad! te s 


, faced her with, 


, defiant. 
Everyone ’d 


careful how you treat him. You 
an show him, and everybody that there ’s nothing in 
You must—” Henrietta hesitated, dared ; “‘ you 
ust be just friendly, as vou are with Arden and the 
rest of the men.” 
Hiram’s daughter was scarlet. 
1 very full minute, of silence. Then 
dly: “ Thank you. And now 
your mind I hope you ’Il 
iffair s. 
But Henrietta looked incredulous and a little sad. 
“Ouch!” cried Henrietta, making a wry face. And 
she devoted the rest of the afternoon to what she 
realized, at the parting, was the vain task of mollifying 
Del. She knew that thenceforth she and Adelaide 
vould drift apart; and she was sorry, for she liked 
ier—liked to talk with her, liked to go about with her. 
\delaide’s beauty attracted the men, and a male audi- 
nce was essential to Henrietta’s happiness ; she found 
conversation of women—the women she felt socially 
ease with—tedious, and their rather problematic 
ver of appreciation limited to what came from men. 
she grew older, and less and less pleasing to the 
eye, the men showed more and more clearly how they 
id deceived themselves in thinking it was her brains 
that had made them like her. As Henrietta, with 
mournful cynicism, put it: “‘ Men the world over care 
little about women beyond their physical charm. To 
realize it, look at us American women, who can do 
nothing toward furthering men’s ambitions. We ’ve 
only our physical charms to offer; we fall when we 
them. And so our old women and our homely 
women, except those that work or that have big houses 
and social power, have no life of their own, live on 
sulfrance alone, or as the slaves of their daughters or 
{ some pretty young woman to whom they attach 
themselves.” : 
The days dragged for Adelaide. ‘I’m afraid he ’I1 
write,’’ said she—meaning that she hoped he would. 
Indeed, she felt that he had written, but had destroyed 
the letters. And she was right ; almost all the time 
he could spare from his efforts to save his father from 
a sick but obstinately active man’s bad judgment was 
given to writing to her—formal letters which he tore 
up as being too formal, passionate letters which he de- 
stroyed as unwarranted and unwise, when he had not 
yet, ‘face to face, in words, told her his love and drawn 
from her what he believed was in her heart. The days 
dragged ; she kept away from Henrietta, from all “ our 
set,” lest they should read in her dejected countenance 
the truth, and more. 


[To be concluded in SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
for December. | 
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This picture gives you but a suggestion 
of the thousand and one beautiful and use- 
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that remarkable book, Dennison’s Dictionary, 
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TRADE-MARK 


The perfect material and scientific principle of construction of the Sy-Cro 
Closet entirely overcomes the unpleasant and unsanitary features that make 
the ordinary closet a menace tohealth. The Sv-CLo Closet does away with 

the necessary care that makes the common closet a household burden. 


Study the sectional view of the Sy-CtLo illustrated below. Notice 
the unusual extent of water surface in the bowl. No possibility of 
impurity adhering to the sides. That’s why the Sy-Ctro is 
always clean. 


Unlike the ordinary closet, the Sy-Cro Closet has a 
double cleansing action, a combination of flush from 
above and a powerful pump-like pull from below. 
The downward rush of water creates a vacuum in 
the pipe into which the entire contents of the 
bowl is drawn with irresistible syphonic force. 

That’s why the Sy-C1Lo Closet is called ~ 


The Closet 
That 
Cleans Itself 


The sectional cut shows the deep water-seal that perpet- 
ually guards the household health by making impossible the 
escape of sewer gas, a subtle and often unsuspected poison. 


The material of the Sy-Cro Closet is heavy white china, hand 
moulded into a single piece. No joint, crack or crevice to retain im- 
purity. Nosurface to chip off or crack. 


Nothing to rust or corrode. Un- 
affected by water, acid or wear. 


The name ‘‘Sy-CLo”’ on a closet guarantees that it is made under the direction 
and supervision of the Pot- 
teries Selling Company, of 
the best materials, and with 








the aid of the best engineer- 
ing skill, and has the unitcd 
endorsement of eighteen of 
the leading potteries of 
America. 


Valuable Booklet on 
“Household Health” 
sent free 
if you mention 
the name of 
your Plumber. 


Lavatories of every design 
mide of the same material 
as the Sy-CLo Closets. 


POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, 
TRENTON, WN. J. 
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Macazine each month. 


We Want a Hustler In Your Town 


and in order to get you started we will send you Ten Copies of Success Abso- 
lutely Free. It will be “easy as pie” to sell these. That gives you a dollar to 
buy more at the wholesale price. Ask for our dandy premium list and new prize 
circular when writing for ten free copies. 


A postal card will do. 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY 
39 Washington Square 








Besides, we pay big commis- 
sions and will award $125.00 in Extra Cash Prizes for 


biggest sales in the new contest which has just started. 
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Economy that Costs 
too Much 


[Concluded from page 765) 


son with their physical well-being. Power is the goal 
of the highest ambition. Anything which will add to 
one’s power, therefore, no matter how n uch it costs, if 
it is within possi \le reach, is worth its price. 

Generous expenditure in the thing which helps us 
along the line of our ambiuon, which will make a 
good impression, secure us quick recognition, ard help 
our promotion, is often an infinitely better investment 
than putting money in the savings bank. 

Those who are trying to get a start in life must 
emphasize the right thing, keeping the larger possi- 
bility in view instead of handicapping their prospects, 
killing their opportunities by keeping thcir eyes fixed 


| on petty economies. 


Great emphasis is to-day placed on ay pearances. 
Success is not wholly a question of merit. Appear- 
ances have a great deal to do with one’s prospects and 
chances, especially in a large city, where ii is so cifficult 
to get acquainted. In a small town, where everybody 
will soon know you and can quickly judge of your abil- 
ity and real worth, it is very different, although even 
there appearances count for a great dcal. 

There are thousands of young men in our large cities 
struggling along in mediocrity, many of thcm in pov- 
erty, who might be in good circumstances had they 
placed the right emphasis upon the value of good 
clothes and a decent living-place, whe e they would be 
associated with a good class of people. 

If you want to get on, get in with the people in your 
line of business, or in your profession. ‘Iry to make 
yourself popular with them. Jf a business man, 
associate with the best men in your lusiness; if a 
lawyer keep in with lawyers. Join the lawyers’ clubs 
orassociations. The very reputation of standing well in 
your own craft or profession will be of great value to you. 

Of course, it will not cost you quite as much to hold 
yourself aloof from those in the same specialty; but 
you can not afford the greater loss that will result from 
your aloofness. 

Do not take a little, narrow, pinched, cheese-paring 
view of life. It is unworthy of you, and bclitiling to 
your possibilities. It is insulting to your Creator, who 
made you for something large and grand. 

Everywhere we see people with little starved experi- 
ences, because they are too smal) to spend money to 
enlarge themselves by seeing the world and getting « 
broader education and larger ovtlook. They have a 
little money in the bank, but their mental capital is very 
weak, so that others who took a larger view of lift 
have completely overtopped them in their fuller man- 
hood and greater wealth, too. 

Nobody admires a narro w-souled, dried-up man who 
will not invest in books or travel, who vill invest in the 
grosser material property but not in lin sclf, and whos 
highest ambition is to save so many dollars. 

You can always pick out the man who is so over- 
anxious about small savings that he loses the larger 
gain. He radiates smallness, meanness, lin itation. 
His thoughts are pinched, his ideas narrow. He is the 
small-calibered man who lachs that generosity and 
breadth which marks the liberal broad-gauged man. 

Many men of this type remain at the head of a litte 
two-penny business all their lives because they have 
never learned the effectivenes s of liter: lity in business. 
They do not know thata liberal sowing means a liberal 
harvest. They know nothing of the secret of the larger 
success of modern business methods. 

There is a vast difference between the economy which 
administers wisely and that niggardly economy which 
saves for the sake of saving and spends a dime’s worth 
of time to save a penny. 

I have never known a man who overestimated the 
importance of saving pennies, to do tl ings which be- 


| long to large minds. 
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New York City 











Cheese-paring methods belong to the past. Skimp 
ing economies, and penurio usness do not pay. Thx 
great things to-day are done on broad lines. It is th: 
liberal-minded man, with a level head and a sound judg 
ment, the man who can see_ things in thei: lar; e relations, 
that succeeds. Large things to-day n ust be done in a 
large way. It is the liberal policy that wins. 

Economy, in its broadest sense, involves the highest 
kind of judgment and level- headedness and breadth 
of vision. The wisest economy often requires ver) 
lavish expenditure, because there may be thc usands o! 
dollars depending upon the spending of hurdreds. 1! 
often means a very broad and generous administratio: 
a liberal spending. 

Some of the best business men I know are generou 
almost to extravagance with their customers, or in the!" 
dealings with men. They think nothing of spendin; 
a thousand dollars if they can see two thousand or fiv: 
thousand coming back from it. But the petty econc 
mizers are too narrow in their views, too limited in thei 
outlook, too niggardly in their expenditures to eve 
measure up to large things. They hold the penny s 
close to their eyes that it shuts out the dollar. 

The habit of saving may be carried to such an ex 
tent that it becomes a boomerang and proves a stum 
bling-block instead of a stepping-stone. It is had econ 
omy for the farmer to skimp on seed corn. ‘‘ He that 
soweth sparingly shall also reap sparingly.” 
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The Children of 





Packingtown 


By UPTON SINCLAIR 
[Concluded from page 757 


so I gather that the policeman is not always as 
vigilant as he was on that particular occasion. 

At the dump you may observe the activity 
of numbers of the children who have been 
turned out of the packing houses. They would 
be well content to play and run wild on the 
streets, but, unfortunately, their parents can 
not provide them with enough to eat, and so 
they go foraging here. They dig in the dump 
with sticks and bits of wire, picking out the 
food which has been thrown into garbage cans 
by the wealthy residents of Chicago’s Hyde 
Park district. At the time I was there, I saw 
fully forty children digging in the dump. De- 
fenders of the good repute of the neighbor- 
hood told me that they were gathering the 
food to take home and feed to chickens. This 
might be so,—on account of the vigilant police- 
man I did not attempt to go down and see,— 
but friends, whom I sent on purpose to find 
out, tell me that they saw the children eating 
the food. And I saw with my own eyes three 
little tots raking in the garbage cans on Ash- 
land Avenue, pulling out bits of bread and 
vegetables, and eating them while sitting on the 
street curb. 













I think it is a fair argument that | 


. . . . . | 
children might as well be working in factories | 


as doing this. 

Then, after the problem of food has been 
solved, there remains the problem of fuel. 
Winters in Chicago are extremely severe, and 
there is a Coal Trust, as we all know, and the 
price of coal has been continually rising, there 
as elsewhere. There is always a certain per- 
centage of families who can not keep warm; 
and you may see the children of these fami- 
lies walking aleng the railroad tracks, raking 
in the cinders and gathering bags of half-burned 
coal. I stood one winter afternoon and watched 


four little children—Americans, as I gathered | 


from their conversation. A little snow had 
fallen, and a bitter wind was blowing. None 
of these children had winter clothing on, and 
such clothing as they had was all in rags. Two 
of them were girls, and they wore old and torn 
calico skirts. Their fingers were red and frost- 
bitten, and every once in a while they would 
stop to blow upon them. They had two gun- 
ny-sacks full of bits of coal, and being too 
small to lift them, they dragged them on 
pieces of board. 

I would not have anycne suppose me to im- 
ply that all the children in Packingtown are 
living lives such as this, that all the forces 
there are forces of degradation. There area 
few brave and noble people struggling to make 
headway against the tide of misery. There 
are, for instance, the settlement workers, who 
gather a few of the children in their immedi- 
ate vicinity and teach them to read and draw 
and sing; there is the public school system, 
through which those children whose parents 
can afford to keep them at school, and to give 
them enough to eat in the meantime, get a 
really good education. As a part of the move- 
ment for civic betterment which is sweeping all 
over the country, a couple of public baths were 
recently introduced in Packingtown, and in hot 
summer weather you may see a string of men 
reaching halfway around the block, waiting to 
get into them. 

Within the past few years, owing mainly to 
the efforts of the settlement people, the city 
was induced to set apart a small city park 
to serve as a playground for the Packingtown 
children. 

I remember that Miss McDowell, the head of 
the university settlement, had just visited one 
of the younger packers, to discuss the affairs of 











it is said, was due to the 
work as speeial counsel for 
tion matters. 
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The Mere Money Value of an 
Education 
The average educated man earns $1,000 
He works forty years, making 
of $40,000 : 
average day laborer gets $1.50 per day, & 
ays in the year, or $450 per year. 

He earns $18,000 in a lifetime. The 


be measured in money. t 
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in a lifetime. The 


— difference between $40,000 and $18,000 o_o 
B ut is yr eee This is ee ee of B t 
an education in mere dollars and cents. t 
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bettered their positions through our instruction. 


@, No man will purposely choose a poorly-paid, under position to one where he can 
earn a good living salary and command respect and authority. The reason that so many 
continue to toil away day after day at poorly-paid, disagreeable work is because they 
haven't enough education to do more important work. There was a time when it meant 


a great sacrifice to secure an education, when the man who had had no chance to get an 


education in his youth was handicapped for the rest of his life. 


@. The American School of Correspondence, Chicago, Ill., has changed all 
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more teachers for the num- 
ber of students and a larger proportion of graduates 
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points that determine the real value of the instruction. 
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are now on the market—that’s all 


that most typewriter users ask to know. 
They know that a new Remington 
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a new standard of typewriter efficiency. 
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the neighborhood. She told him of this park—the first 
time he had ever heard of it—and in the course of 
their conversation she expressed the hope that the new 
trees that had just been planted there would grow. 
She said with a smile, that it was problematical, be- 
cause the smoke and gases which fill the atmosphere 
had generally killed off all vegetation. The packer, 
however, expressed the pious hope that the new trees 
would meet with a better fate. Perhaps it was owing 
to that that they really did not die—for I have noticed 
that the packers get everything they want in that neigh- 
borhood. 

I suggested to Miss McDowell that it might be a 
good thing if that same packer could be induced to ex- 
press the pious hope that Bubbly Creek might be cov- 
ered over and made into a real sewer, or that all the 
wretched streets in the neighborhood might be provided 
with sewer connections. Think of whole blocks of the 
second largest city of the United States being without 
sewers, and with the drainage of a generation lying in 
cesspools underneath the houses! Think of city streets 
built upon garbage heaps, and swarming with children 
in such numbers that, in driving through them, you will 
frequently have to bring your horse to a w alk! ‘Think 
of city streets in such a shameful condition of neglect 
that they fill up with the spring rains, so that the cellars 
of the people’s houses are filled with water, and they 
can not get to their homes except by wading! One of 
the incidents in ‘‘The Jungle” is the drowning of a 
child in the street. There were many people who, for 
various reasons, wished to believe that ‘The Jungle” 
was untrue, and this was one of the points that they 
took up. Jack London was lecturing somewhere iu the 
West, and happening to be speaking about Packing- 
ingtown and “The Jungle,” some one in the audience 
stood up and took him to task on this point. ‘“ You 
don’t believe it?” said London. ‘‘But when I was in 
Chicago I talked with a settlement worker who had 
buried that same child!” 

And there was another story, perhaps worse yet— 
that of a little boy who worked in the oil factory and 
who was devoured by rats. I cut that story from a Chi- 
cago newspaper while I wasthere. The child-labor law 
forbids the boys working in the factory, but it did not 
forbid his hiring out to the men to go out and get them 
beer during the day; neither did it interfere with his 
habit of taking a sip out of each can, with the result 
that by night he sank into a drunken stupor on the 
floor and was forgotten and locked in, and in the morn- 
ing found half-gnawed to pieces. 

That happened to be a picturesque and sensational 
incident, and so it got into the newspapers; but there 
are many such things which happen to the children of 
Packingtown which are never printed. Numbers of 
them, boys and girls, go down into the city to sell 
newspapers; and now and then,if one of them hap- 
pens to freeze to death or to be run over bya trolley 
car, no one pays any attention to it. Or perhaps they 
enter that forcing-house of vice and crime, the district 
messenger service! 

The problem is a larger one than you perhaps have 
thought. My object in writing this article is not to 
oppose child-labor legislation, or to belittle the efforts 
of those who are agitating the question,—it is not my 
idea that little children should be permitted to work in 
factories, no matter what the circumstances may be. I 
wish simply to record what actual observation and ex- 
perience have taught me—that after you have got your 
child-labor laws passed, and after you have secured 
their enforcement, there are a great many problems 
still to be solved, if you are to do any permanent good 
to the children. 

For one thing, you have to solve the problem of 
woman’s labor. You must keep the girls out of the 
factories, so that they may not be turned into beasts 
of burden, or forced into prostitution; and you must 
keep the mothers out of the factories, so that they will 
have time to attend to the children, and give them de- 
cent homes. 

In the second place, you must solve the problem of 
municipal government; you must cease electing ex- 
prize fighters and saloon keepers to city offices; you 
must elect men with conscience enough and intelligence 
enough to build schools, to provide baths, and _play- 
grounds, and kindergartens, and parks for the children 
of the poor. 

In the third place—and most important and difficult 
of all—I am afraid that you must solve the problem of 
poverty itself. You must find some way of paying at 
least a living wage to the father of a family. You 
must find some remedy for the horrible condition 
which has been brought about in places like Packing- 
town by the unlimited competition of labor, opposed 
by an iron-clad monopoly of capital. I do not see how 
any one can oppose the statement that there is no use 
expecting healthy or intelligent or moral children in a 
family where the fathe r; who is willing to work hard 
for as many hours as is necessary, can not average 
any higher than five or six dollars a week the year 
round. 
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*“*Remember that an easy-chair is an essential 
part of the strenuous life.’’ 
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**When you are satisfied with your success, you 
will begin to wither, shrivel up.”’ 
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The Policy Holder's War 


By ELLIOTT FLOWER 


[Concluded from page 761) 


to the unsophisticated layman. So far as insur- 
ance is concerned, however, the law has stepped 
in and relieved the companies of responsibility 
in this line—at least in the State of New York. 
A new law provides the exact forms to be used 
for four kinds of policies—straight life, limited- 
payment life, endowment, and term—and no 
other form of policy can be used except upon the 
approval of the superintendent of insurance of 
the state, and this approval can be given only 
after a full hearing, of which all other domestic 
life insurance companies shall be given due 
notice. The law also does away with the de- 
ferred-dividend policy, which has been so harshly 
‘riticised, so that need not be considered in this 
onnection. 

The main thing is this, as summarized by 
in insurance official: ‘‘ All money saved and all 
additional income help to increase dividends 
and decrease premium payments.” In that the 
policy holder has a vital interest, and, to protect 
this interest, he must personally see to it that 
the affairs of the company are administered by 
the men who will do the most for him. The 
new restrictions make the control of the adminis- 
tration of less personal value than has been 


the case previously, but such control always | 


will be of immense advantage to men engaged 
in great financial operations, and it is small 
wonder that a desperate fight is being waged 
for it. 

The Fight for Control 


The fight for the control of the Mutual and the 
New York Life Insurance Companies has begun 
already—indeed, it began months ago—and it 
promises to become more bitter as the date for 
the annual elections approaches. Each side 
claims to be looking out primarily for the policy 
holder; each insists that it has his interest at 
heart and is acting for him. It therefore be- 
hooves him to sit up and decide a few things 
for himself. 

There never was a time in the history of life 
insurance when the policy holders of a mutual 
company were in a position to exercise the direct 
power that has been given to them for the 
December and following elections of these two 
companies. In theory they have always been 
supreme, but in practice they did their business 
by proxy, in a way that gave them nothing 
whatever to say about the policy or officers of 
their companies. It was customary to give a 
proxy and forget about it, leaving the holder to 
use it according to his pleasure; it was a mere 
detail of procedure, like taking the medical ex- 
amination and paying the premium. But the 
New York law, by the invalidation of out- 
standing proxies, hands this neglected power 
back to the policy holder, forcefully calls his 
attention to it, and compels him to take a more 
direct and continuous interest in the affairs of 
his company. 

This feature of the new law seems to be one 
of the greatest of the reform measures. It not 
only invalidates all existing proxies, but it also pro- 
vides that no proxy shall be valid at any election 
unless the proxy shall have been executed within 
two months of the date of that election, and that 
it shall become void afterwards. This settles 
the fate of the practically permanent proxy that 
has played so important a part in previous elec- 
tions. Of course, this always could be revoked, 
but the policy holder seldom availed himself of 
that right. Now, however, the proxy is invali- 
dated by law after it has been used for the 
particular purpose for which it was issued, and 
a new one must be secured for every following 
election. This must serve to direct the policy 
holder’s attention, on each occasion, to a con- 
sideration of the affairs of his company and his 
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OUGH and ready affairs—not 
R nuch to look at—but you’re 
not smoking appearance—vou’re 
smoking tobacco, and the tobacco 
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goes into ten-cent cigars. 
lo be very frank the only way that 
I possibly produce these cigars 
at the money is, because the pieces of 
tobacco in ’em are too short for fine 
shapes, and, therefore, they become 
what we manufacturers call “ Sec- 








I am really selling you a dollar’s 
rth of Havana tobacco at Tobacco 


value with nothing added for rolling 
it into cigars. And I haven’t wasted 
any money to make a good looking 
box or paste pretty pictures on it. 

I n’t guarantee that I can pro- 
duce enough cigars to supply all the 
dema I shall receive, and therefore 
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$2.00 to any one smoker. So if 
you lly care to participate in this 
personal advice to you is to 
“ your order in the mail to-night. 

idental lly I want to say that I 
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own power and responsibility; there is no longer any 
chance for forgetfulness and neglect, for the very effort 
to get his proxy or his direct vote, aside from other pro- 
visions for notification, will awaken him. He must 
think for himself each time, and, having thought, 
he may vote in person, by mail, or by proxy, and no one 
may vote for him on the strength of any previous 
authorization. There could be nothing of greater sig- 
nificance and effect in the way of restoring to him, and 
even forcing upon him, his almost forgotten power and 
responsibility. That is why I consider it one of the 
greatest of life insurance reform measures. 

Both sides profe.s to be entirely satisfied with this 
new proxy regulation, but perhaps one or the other, or 
both, may be making a virtue of necessity. Each, how- 
ever, is able to derive consolation from the knowledge 
of the harm it does to the other. For myself I am in- 
clined to think it is the more serious blow to the anti- 
administration faction. There must'have been thousands 
of unrevoked proxies in the offices of the companies, 
but it is doubtful if the officers themselves knew just 
what their weakness or their strength was in this re- 
spect, for proxies collected by the anti-administration 
forces carried revocations of the older ones, and it was 
certainly a difficult, if not impossible, task to discover, 
in advance of the election, just how many of these there 
were. Soa complete new deal may have been some- 
thing of a relief to the administration. 

On the other hand, the anti-administration proxies 
were all new, and there was no element of doubt in 
figuring on them. Further, Mr. Lawson admittedly 
spent thousands of dollars in collecting these now worth- 
less things, and, in the heat of popular excitement, he 
doubtless secured many that will not be available 
again. There was a fever then that has now largely 
passed away. and all who acted impulsively have been 
compelled to take time to thin. This time for thought 
extends to October 18th, before which date it will be 
impossible to execute a valid proxy for the December 
election. Then, too, it is to be expected that many 
will take advantage of the very clear provision of the 
law covering a direct vote without the interposition of 
any third party. They may vote the way their proxies 
were given, but there is not the certainty of it that there 
was then. However, the main thing is that it is now 
“up to” the policy holders to decide upon the man- 
agement of their property. 

In reaching his decision the policy holder has an 
amazing and confusing array of facts and alleged facts 
to consider. The advocates of each faction will tell 
him, directly or by inference, that the course of the 
other is dictated wholly by selfishness. As a matter of 
fact, there is, unquestionably, a considerable element 
of selfishness on both sides—there always is in busi- 
ness, and this, stripped of all empty phrases and pre- 
tensions, is a straight business affair. Whether the 
primary aim is personal advantage or the correction of 
abuses, it is still straight business, and the policy holder 
has only to consider who will best administer it for the 
tenefit of himself and his policy-holding partners. He 
is in the exact position of the man who engages a man- 
ager for his factory or store: he wants the best possible 
man for the position, but he does not delude himself 
into the belief that the applicants are wholly unselfish; 
he knows that they want the opportunity to serve him, 
not because of their overwhelming and disinterested 
love for him, but because of the benefit accruing to 
them from that service, and he knows that the man 
who gets the position w ill want to retain it for the same 
reason. This is an entirely proper business motive, 
and the employer would be suspicious of any applicant 
who assured him that he was wholly disinterested in 
applying for the job. 

The policy holder is the employer in this case. He 
knows, or should know, that he has positions of great 
responsibility and lucrative opportunity to fill; he 
knows, or should know, that the control of the admin- 
istration of his company is of great importance and 
value, even when its affairs are administered honestly 
and faithfully. Aside from the consideration of salary 
to the executive officers, and in spite of all new legal 
restrictions placed on the use of the company’s funds, 
the control of these vast assets is of immense advantage 
to a man or men engaged in large financial operations, 
even when that contrcl is exercised in a perfectly legal 
and proper way, and this advantage increases with the 
unscrupulousness of the men who happen to be in 
power. It never can be as great as formerly, but it is 
still very great. So, knowing how much this may 
mean, the policy holder is confronted with the task of 
deciding to which faction he shall intrust the manage- 
ment of his affairs. He may disregard both, but this 
would seem to be hardly practicable just now. 

I have chosen to designate the contending factions as 
“ administration’? and “anti-administration.” The 
former title is bestowed by the law, which provides that 
the ticket put in the field by the existing management 
shall be known as the administration ticket, but the 
latter is my own selection, and may not meet the ap- 
proval of the leaders on that side. They have elected 
to conjure with the word “ policy holders,” which ap- 
pears prominently in the nomenclature of their organi- 
zations and committees, but seems to be misleading. It 
gives the impression that the policy holders generally 
are arrayed against the management, which is a mani- 
fest absurdity. If it were true, there would and could 
be no serious contest, for the power of the policy hold- 
ers at the December election will be absolute. There 
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after they will elect only a certain proportion of the 
lirectors or trustees annually, but on December 18, 
1906, they name a complete board, and if all or a fair 
and certain majority of them were represented by the 
so-called policy holders’ organization, there would be 
nothing on which to base a contest. As a matter of 
fact, the strength of the administration rests upon policy 
holders in exactly the same way that the strength of 
the anti-administration faction does, and one would 
seem to have as much right as the other to claim to 
represent them—until the votes are counted. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the fight is not between the policy 
holders and the administration, in spite of some efforts 
to make it so appear, but between two factions that are 
soth trying to secure the support of a majority of the 
policy holders. An appreciation of this fact is neces- 
sary for a fair consideration of the situation. 
_The administration bases its claim to confidence and 
ontinuation in power upon the record of its brief 
veriod of authority, which record the anti-administra- 
ion spokesmen say is extremely bad. The anti-ad- 
iinistration faction rests its claim to control upon the 
illeged representative nature of the movement that it 
eads, which the administration spokesmen say is mis- 
iding and insincere. ‘The policy holder, speaking 
enerally, must decide between the two. 
In the matter of criticism the anti-administration 
aders would scem to have the better of it, for, in the 
‘ry nature of things, they have more upon which to 
ise criticism. The “ins’’ always are at a disadvan- 
ge in that respect, for, no matter what they do, it is 
vays possible for the opposiiion to find fault; the 





outs,” on the other hand, having neither authority 
wr responsibility, are not in a position to do anything 
» which either praise or blame can attach, and they 
ire open to attack and criticism only in the most gen- 
ral way. Iam not here contending that the adminis- 
ation has made a perfect record; 1 am merely trying 
» show that, in a verbal exchange, it is always at a 
isadvantage. For instance, in the case of the Mutual, 
. source of bitter criticism has been the failure to make 
lear and satisfactory reports to the policy holders of 
vhat had been, and was being done, and yet, when 
President Peabody issued a report of his first six 
ionths’ stewardship, Samuel Untermyer promptly 
ime to the front with a severe condemnation of this 
‘waste’? of the company’s funds. Mr. Untermyer 
ully appreciates the tactical advantage of keeping the 
ither fellow perpetually explainiag, and I can not-dis- 

»ver that there has been any act of the administration 

which he has not taken prompt exception. Mr. 
Untermyer, it is hardly necessary to explain, is the 
general counsel of the anti-administration faction, and 
lis right to make the most of the tactical advantage of 
eing “out” is unquestioned. However, ail this is a 

ere incident, and does not materially concern the policy 
holder who wants to base his own judgment and action 
mn ascertained facts. 

Ihe case of the administration of the Mutual is 
stated sul stantially as follows: “‘ Every former abuse 
reported by the legislative investigating committee, the 
trustees’ investigating committee, and the public ac- 
ountants, or located by the management has been cor- 
rected, and every practical suggestion for a more 
economical and better administration of the company’s 
affairs has been adopted.’’ It is asserted that even 
1 suggestion from Mr. Lawson, if it had any merit, 
would be welcomed, but that he has contented himself 
with tearing down instead of building up. Certainly 
his famous *‘ remedy’’ has not seen the light of day, 
and he has so far prescribed nothing except a complete 
hange of management through the agency of a com- 
mittee of his selection. So far as the criticism of the 
linance committee is concerned, this answer is made: 
‘’ Every loan, bond, and security was before the legis- 
lative investigating committee, and not a single item 
vas discredited.’ In the matter of the old scandals it 

this: ‘‘ No one who was responsible, directly or in- 
directly, for the conditions that existed remains in the 
service of the company, and the retaining of the ser- 
vices of Joseph H. Choate is an evidence of the sincer- 
ity of the management in its efforts to recover from and 
punish all of the offenders who can be reached by law.” 
It is said that Mr. Choate demanded and was given 
absolute freedom of action in the matter of these prose- 
cutions. 

To these representations Mr. Untermyer enters a 
general protest and denial. He asserts that the record 
of the finance committee is not clear; that many who 
gave tacit, if not specific, consent to the old abuses 1e- 
main; that, in brief, the administration has not done 
ull that it could or should for the protection of the 
policy holders. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the adminis- 
tration has done a great deal. The facts given in my 
previous article are beyond the possibility of dispute, I 
think, and they certainly show a very decided improve- 
ment, and give promise of still further benefits. That 
is an actual record of things accomplished within half 
a year; it is a basis of fact upon which to figure. 

In these circumstances it only remains for the policy 
holder to decide whether the anti-administration fac- 
tion, if placed in control, would be likely to do any 
better. There can be only promises, and very general 
promises, upon which to base judgment, for there is no 
record except the individual records of the leaders of 
the movement. Ostensibly this anti-administration fac- 
fon is an organization of policy holders, but the com- 
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mittee that will decide upon its ti¢ket was practically 
named by Lawson. It is, in the main, a good commit- 
tee, so far as ‘its individual membership is concerned, 
but it does not follow that they have the wisdom or the 
experience to make them infallible in such a matter, 
and the circumstances of their selection are unfortunate. 
Mr. Lawson, having expended considerable money in 
the collection of worthless proxies, invested still further 
in an effort to get the members of his committee to act. 
It will be recalled that he was not altogether successful, 
for many refused to serve, but he finally did get to- 
gether a committee sufficiently representative to answer 
his purpose. He asserts that he was actuated wholly 
by philanthropic motives in doing this; that he spent 
his money and gave his time with no other purpose 
than to protect the policy holders; that he will have 
nothing to do with the action of his committee. Still, 
he will have to be considered in this connection. 

The popular impulse, when there have been scandals, 
is always to make [a clean sweep. Sometimes this is 
advisable, and sometimes it is not; there may be a 
better chance for reform through the elimination of the 
known offenders without disturbing the good and ex- 
perienced men in office. Many and radical changes, 
admittedly for the good of the policy holder, have been 
made by the present management, and more are prom- 
ised. I can not find thatJany charges have been made 
against the new men, except as they are included in the 
general allegation that the administration is under the 
domination of H. H. Rogers. This charge, the officers 
of the company say, has no foundation. 

The idea of a permanent organization of policy hold- 
ers, which is incorporated in the anti-administration 
plan, must appeal strongly to the average policy holder. 
Any administration will be the better for the watchful- 
ness of such an organization, if wisely and conserva- 
tively led, but the policy holder will have to exercise 
greater watchfulness over the committee that represents 
his organization than he does over the administration 
of the company itself. Such a committee will offer op- 
portunities for self-exploitation that will certainly be 
dangerous and hurtful, and it is difficult to see how the 
policy holder is going to exercise as much control over 
his committee as he does or can over his company. 
Speaking generally, he must transact his business on 
the same long-range basis in the one case as in the 
other, the only important difference being that the di- 
rect exercise of his power in the affairs of the company 
is now legally safeguarded, while there are no legal re- 
strictions or regulations governing the selection, duties, 
or responsibility of his committee. If he turns over his 
own power, that the law now specifically gives him, to 
this committee, it will then be easy for a few men to 
dominate largely the administration of his interest. He 
will have to rely wholly on the character of the leading 
members of the committee, for they will have a free- 
dom of action that always must be a menace to his in- 
terests. Even in the present instance, it is a well 
known fact that the policy holder did not actually 
name the policy holders’ committee. _ A small propor- 
tion of them may have had something to do with it, 
but the great majority could not be reached in time 
to take action. This is intended as no reflection upon 
the personnel of the committee, but is merely intended 
to show how very little direct influence the policy holder 
may have upon such a committee in the future. It is 
really bound by almost no rule or regulation, except 
those of its own making, and it is easy to see how a 
few men may control its action at some future time. 
Still, a permanent organization, represented by an 
earnest and rational committee, may be a wise check 
upon any administration, provided the committee can 
be definitely restricted as to power and made wholly 
subservient to the policy holders who create it. 

So far as the annual elections are concerned, this 
committee should be, and probably can be, no more 
than a nominating convention, and it should be consid- 
ered as nothing else. While admitting the theoretical 
value of the committee, in practice it represents a very 
serious problem. 

The new law, by invalidating all early proxies and 
providing for nominations before proxies can be given, 
really compels this view, for it spoiled the Lawson 
plan to secure the power to elect for this committce 
before the nominations were made. Now the policy 
holder has to wait until he knows for whom he is 
voting before he can take any valid action whatever; 
he will have an opportunity to compare the tickets, 
which is impossible at this writing. Nor does it seem 
to me especially necessary on this occasion. The ad- 
ministration must stand upon its record and the prom- 
ise, good or bad, that that gives for the future, and no 
change in the personnel of its board will materially 
affect that. On the other hand, the anti-administra- 
tion leaders, whatever they might have done under 
other conditions, must now put up strong men in order 
to have any chance of success; the proxy regulation 
has deprived them of the independence that might have 
been theirs. 
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easy to read. Simple. Practical. Speedy. Sure. ff 
No ruled lines—no positions—no shading, as in 
other systems. No long list of word signs to con- 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have 
the entire English language at your absolute com- 
mand. The best system for stenographers, private 
secretaries, newspaper reporters. Lawyers, min- 
isters, teachers, physicians, literary folk and busi- 
ness men may now learn shorthand for their own 
use. Thousands of business and professional men 
and women find their shorthand a great advantage. 
By learning the Boyd Syllabic System, speeches, 
lectures, conversations, ideas, contracts, memoranda, 
etc.,may be committed to paper with lightning speed. 
The Boyd System is the only system suited to home 
study. Our graduates hold lucrative, high grade 
positionseverywhere. Send today for free booklets, 
testimonials, guarantee offer, and full description 
of this new Syllabic shorthand system. Address 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
931 Chicago a House Bik., ee il. 


Mount Birds 


teach you by mall tostuffandmounta!! 
carn of Birds, Animals, Game Heads, ¢'c 
Also to tan skins and make Be your own tax i- 
dermist. Decorate your home with your beautiful 
trophies. Or increase your income selling spec!- 
mens and mounting for others. Easily, quickly 
learned in spare time, by me n and women, Highest 
b; ofst ts. Ifinterested 
write today for catalogue and Taxidermy Magazine 














FREE. W wybes - 5 ¥. N.W. School of Tax!- 
dermy, Inc. ® E Street, Omaha, Neb. 





BE AN ACTOR ° Actress 


Best paying }' 
fession in the world. Engagements secured when qualified. Free 
lessons for a limited time except sinall expense for postage, stat 
ery,etc. Write for Free Booklet on elocution and dramatic 
by correspondence. Address CHICAGO SCHOOL OF ELOCt- 
TION, 629 Chicago Opera House Building, Chicago. 


Shorthand hy Mai! 


Ours the most widely used System in the world Typewslting and Boo 
met! 














Bins” Business - bringing Course in wry Melting. Free _, : 
MUSIC LESSONS FREE fate dock’: 


It tells how to learn to play any instrument. Pia 
Organ, Violin, Guitar, Mandolin, etc. Write Americ:'9 
School of Music, 432 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago, ''! 


FLECTRIC BOOK FREE [ae 






HighG: 
Electric Supplies and Novelties at Low: st 

Prices in the World. Full of Holiday Suggesti 
R. DEWEY ELECTRIC CO., - Milwaukee, W's. 





Highest Award, Chicago World's Fair, 1893. 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mio., 1004 
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Behind the Risk 
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was rotten, but Beryl br on, passed 
through ar open gateway, wheeled into a large, 
grassy yard, and hesitated between the house, 
in an open patch on the right, and the windmill 
tower, buried among giant laurels on the left. 
Dr. Leduke was looking round for another ve- 
hicle—a light spring-wagon, judging from the 
tracks recently made in the private road. He 
iw none. 

‘What ’s that?” Beryl exclaimed, as she shut 
ff the power and jammed down the brake. 

Dr. Leduke followed her gaze to a man’s 
ead nodding to them frantically, but in silence, 
chind one of the barred upper windows of the 

tower. The movements at the window looked 
ke an appeal for help. 

Leduke sprang from the car. 

‘Where are you going ?” Beryl asked in fear. 

‘To see what that distress-signal means.” 

“Don’t! Please don’t! You’ll be killed.” 

His smile, meant to be reassuring, was a trifle 

kly,—and he went sturdily on. 

Beryl, waiting acutely, saw him open the 

wer door and pass in. The face withdrew 
rom the window. After a breathless interval 
f silence there came a deep growl of surprise 
nd anger from within, and then ensued 

rious scrambling, shot with choked impreca- 
ons and with the heavy lunging of bodies 
inst the floor and walls of the tower room. 

sy all the sounds, men were engaged in a des- 
perate struggle, as though fighting for their lives. 

Beryl sat keenly alert in the car, her heart 

cing as furiously as the tumult in the tower, 
er nerves strung to a snapping stretch. She 
vas earnestly watching the road. After a swift 

ental time-calculation she sprang out, ran to 
the open door, and peered into the gloom. 

The lower room was empty, but a rude stair 
running against the rear wall led through a 
large rectangular hole in the ceiling, which was 
the floor of the upper chamber, where the 
drama was working itself out. In her moment 
of hesitation a rough, ferocious-looking man, 
growling terribly under his breath, plunged 
through the opening, and half slid, half clam- 
bered down the steps. He was tall and power- 
ful—a larger man than Dr. Leduke—and a 
nearly detached overcoat sleeve and his dark 
flannel shirt torn open in front indicated that 
the young doctor had been setting a lively pace. 
\s the man ran out he flung her a quick glance. 
She made a little gesture, and he hurried on as 
e tore up a slip of paper and threw the pieces 
away. Then he leaped a fence, and, Oh 
ran along it, well hidden by its growth of wild 
brush, sowand the rear porch of the house. She 
heard his step on the boards, and he disap- 
peared. 

Beryl slipped into the tower and heard the 
deeply sympathetic tones of two men in conver- 
sation, She climbed the steps. The men were 
at the window, their backs toward her, but Dr. 
Leduke was cutting cords that bound the other 
nan’s hands behind him and his ankles to- 
cether. In one corner was a pallet. Dr. Le- 
luke’s task quickly done, he turned weakly to 
he window, and, much exhausted, deeply 
reathed the outer air. 

‘Doctor, are you hurt?” 

Both turned to the owner of the sweet, trem- 
tlous voice. 

“Mr. Singleton!” cried Beryl in deep as- 
tonishment. 

‘Beryl! God bless you and Dr. Leduke for 
his timely assistance! The ruffian had me 
hound, and I could n’t help the doctor. It was 

\ terrible fight. The doctor fought splendidly 
gainst tremendous odds. I feared for him,— 
the ruffian was so big and powerful, and so des- 
perate. But all of a sudden the fellow went to 
pieces and begged for mercy. It was one of 
those unaccountable panics that criminals some- 
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Evening Dress 


demands more than 
face beauty. Loveliness 
of the neck and bust is even 
more required. 


































Many women 
of beautiful face and feature are 
afflicted with scrawny necks and thin 
shoulders. Pompeian Massage Cream, 
if used according to instructions in our 
book (mailed free), will surely reduce flab- 
biness, round out hollows and develop 
the neck and throat whether small by 
nature or wasted by illness. 


Pompeian 
Massage Cream 


is in itself a skin food. Properly used, it 
nourishes the tissues first by its inherent proper- 
ties and second by cleansing the pores, increas- 
ing the circulation of the blood and developing 
the muscles. Its effects are sure as nature it- 
self, because founded on natural principles. It 
contains no grease and cannot promote the 
growth of hair. It makes the use of toilet 
powder unnecessary as it removes shine. 


Generous Sample Mailed Free 
Also a complete book on Facial Massage. 
For Men, Pompeian Massage Cream takes 

away soreness after shaving. By removing 


the soap from the pores it allays the irritation 
so distressing to those whom a thick, fast ” 
. 





growing beard makes constant shaving Pod Pompeien 
ageconte: Z. Vo. 
a necessity. s 40 Prospect St, 
mS Cleveland, Ohio 
We prefer you io buy of your dealer whenever possible. ead Gentlemen :— 
je ‘i , Rs) 8 . with- 
Do not accept a substitute for Pompeian under any circum- £ By. a 
stances. If your dealer does not keep it, we will send a & copy of your book on 
m . ‘ : . wail _ facial massage and a lib- 
50c. or $1.00 jar of the cream postpaid on receipt of price. 2 eral sample of Pompelan 
» Massage Cream, 
s 
POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY 4 
40 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio oe to 


Wash with Pompeian Massage Soap before applying 
the Cream. It contains the same medicinal quatities 
as the Cream and is so pure that it is welcomed in 
the nursery as much as on the toilet table. All 
druggists. Box of 3 cakes, 50 cents. 





A Address. ... 





This is the jarthe 
druggist sells for 
home use. 
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A Suggestion for the Coming Event — Xmas 


Chased or Plain. No. 22, $2.50; No. 23, $8.50; No. 24, $4; No. 25, $5; No. 26, $6. 


Gold Mounted. No. 12, $3.50; No. 18, $4.50; No. 14, $5; No. 15, $6; No. 16, $7. 


i 
GERMAN 
SILVER 
cuP 25¢ 


Gold Mounteu. Nv. 22, $3.50; No. 23, $4.50; No. 24, $5; No. 25, $6; No. 26, $7. 


Plain with Clip-Cap. No. 12, $2.75; No. 18, $3.75; No. 14, $4.25; No. 15, $5.25; No. 16, $6.25. 


EEE Sees) ae. 





Silver Filigree. No. 12, $5; No. 14, $7; No. 15, $8.50; No. 16, $9.50. 


Etched Silver. No. 212, $5; No. 214, $7; No. 215, $8.60; No. 216, $9.50. 
Prices vary according to size of gold pen contained. Unit po indicate pen sizes. 
A neat case with every pen. For sale by all dealers. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N. Y. 
209 State St., CHICAGO, 8 School St., BOSTON, 742 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO. 186 St. James St,, MONTREAL. 
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lknow 


JEL 


you wish for 









s Jell<O is well worth wishing for. It is such a deli- 

delightful, dainty dessert, so appetizing, so pleas- 

) the eye and tempting to the palate, so pure and 

wholesome, so easily prepared. Simply stir contents 

one package into a pint of boiling water. When 
1 it will be ready to serve. Every package 


Approved by the Pure 
Food Commissioners, 


und so stamped. Is purity worth anything? 
Beware of dangerous imitations a to be just 
good. They may undermine your health. Insist 
n getting Jell-O when you ask for it. 
flavors. 10 cents per package at all grocers. 


Illustrated Recipe Book Free, 
wing many ways of preparing dainty desserts 
y and economically from Jell-O. 
Highest Award, Gold Mefal, St. Louis, 1904. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, Portland, 1905. 


Leaflet in each package, telling how = fancy 
Aluminum Jelly Moldsat cost of postageand packing. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD GO., 
Le Roy, N. Y. 
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ob DO YOU KNOW 


that the EDITOR and 
FOUNDER of the SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE, ORISON SWETT 
MARDEN, is the author of two of 
the most inspiring and practically 
helpful books ever written? 


Thousands have attributed 


their success in life to the reading of 
Dr. Marden’s books. 


What is the reason for this? The books 
themselves will explain. 


PUSHING TO THE FRONT 
and 


THE YOUNG MAN ENTERING BUSINESS 


ent d 








n limp morocco, round corners and red under 
iges. [he type is the same as used in the larger 
but this edition is printed on paper, strong 
und durable, yet so thin that the entire 416 pages make 
» only one-half inch in thickness. They are 
hed in two styles of binding; one, divinity cir- 
uit, at $1.50 a copy, and the other plain, at $1.25 a 
y. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
"Special rates quoted those ordering a dozen or 
more copies. 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY, 
Book Department, 


turn 











University Building, Washington Square, New York 





times have. Then he tore himself loose and 
plunged down the steps. He took with him 
the check that he had forced me to sign, and 
was so eager over it that he did n’t hear you drive 
up. I can stop the payment of it now. It was 
my ransom, but I am confident that after get- 
ting the money he intended to return and kill 
me, in order to destroy any chance of my pur- 
suing him and identifying him afterwards. 
You two have undoubtedly saved my life.—Are 
you comfortable, doctor?’ he solicitously in- 
quired. 

“Yes, thank you.’’ Leduke tried bravely to 
smile, but the effort was at grim odds with his 
bruised and swelling face and the dismal wreck 
of his clothes. In spite of her attempt at deco- 
rum, Beryl began to laugh,—hysterically, Mr. 
Singleton thought, and he tried to quiet her. 

“You are safe, I see, Mr. Singleton,’ came 
in a quiet voice behind them. 

“Dorley!” cxclaimed the gentleman. ‘“ You 
here, too! But that is easier to understand 
than the extraordinary good fortune that hap- 
pened to bring these two good friends to my 
rescue. Did you trail the wagon out here?” 

“Yes, sir.”” The detective was curiously study- 
ing the girland the young physician, and was obvi- 
ously perplexed. Mr. Singleton introduced them, 
and repeated the account he had givenT ery. 

‘“*Did anyone see what direction the bandit 
took ?”’ inquired Dorley. 

“T did,” cheerfully responded Beryl. ‘“‘ He 
went that way,”’ pointing in a direction opposite 
to that which the man had really taken. 

“ How long a a 








Ss or so.’ 

Dorley’s face was : eee blank. It sur- 
prised Mr. Singleton, who had expected a quick 
and eager man-hunt. Dorley observed the 
look, and with a show of bustle turned to the 
stair, pausing a moment to examine the trap- 
door swung up on its hinges and the arrange- 
ment for locking it from the under side when it 
was closed. The others followed him. Dr. Le- 
duke was gently assisted by Mr. Singleton. 

As they emerged they discovered Bolton ap- 
proaching from the house. 

“Cousin Timothy!” exclaimed Beryl in tre- 
mendous surprise. “What are you doing here ?”’ 

“Hunting Mr. Singleton and his kidnapers,”’ 
he answered with asmile. His face was flushed 
and he had a hasty, tumbled appearance, quite 
different from his ordinary composed look. 

Beryl introduced him and explained 
business. 

‘“‘ Have you seen anything of the men?” Dor- 
ley asked, intently scrutinizing him. 

“Only some clothing, the last of which is 
now burning in a fireplace in the house. The 
horse and wagon are in the stable, over there.” 

“How did you get here?” 

“T walked over from the San Bruno electric, 
and then, seeing an automobile, and guessing 

‘that the highwaymen might run up the canyon, 
I made a detour round to the rear of the prem- 
ises, hoping I might head the men off.” 

“Then you are the reporter who overheard 
this plot ?” 

“ I am.” 

Meanwhile, Beryl had started a diversion by 
running about and picking up pieces of torn 
paper, which proved to be fragments of the 
check that Mr. Singleton had drawn. 

Beryl breezily forced Mr. Singleton, who 
really had nothing to boast of, and Dr. Leduke, 
who was complaisant, to promise that they 
would not be interviewed by any reporter except 
Bolton; and as Dorley was in a singularly quict 
and passive humor, he also promised not to talk. 
Beryl warmly shook his hand, and sparkled and 
chattered as she took Mr. Singleton, Dr. Le- 
duke, and Bolton into the car. So they gaily 
tooled away, leaving Dorley standing alone and 
thoughtful. 

“ Beryl, we ll all stop at my house and lunch 
with Marie,” said Mr. Singleton, beaming on 


his 








the doctor. 








SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


RH Macy & Co's Attractions Are Their Low Pricep 


ACYS 


A NATIONAL STORE 


Inaugurates a National Delivery Service 


ooo 


We will hereafter prepay freight or express charges on all paid 
purchases, with the exception of bang 9° ponte, such as furniture, 
pianos, etc., as fo. 


$5—HREE. Gott to any town ~ NEW YORK, pew 
RSEY, CONNECTICUT, DELAW ARE PEN 
syLVANL ASSACHUSETTS, NODE. ISLAND, 
NEW HAMPSHIR By MARY! LAND, VERMONT and 
the DISTRICT OF COLUMB 
__ FREE delivery to any sy ‘in MAINE ILL INOIS, 
—WEST VIRGINIA, INDIAN ENTUCKY, 
MICHIGAN, OHIO and VIRG HINTAS 


TH 
) MISSISSIPPI and MISSOU nN 
SE ‘to Hy he. from the Atlantic to the lacific. 





Combine your neighbor’s orders with your ow n and take 
advantage of this remarkable proposition — Macy’s seepenaly 
ow prices and free delivery of merchandise. We will pack 
each order separately, shipping in one case 

Send to-day for our FR 550 Page Tilustrateda 
Catalogue and price list; an encyclopaedia of everything 
you need to wear or for the home. Learn the advantage and 
economy of purchasing from the largest and leading Dry 
Goods and Departiment Store of New York, and try the modern 
method of shopping by mail. 

Our SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS CATALOGUE 
ready early in November. Thousands of ongpecmsons for holiday 
gifts, illustrated. Write for it now. It’s FRE 

Address Room 506 


R. H. MACY & CO., Broadway, NEW YORK 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR | 


our new 48 page illustrated Cat 
alog showing the latest Paris 
Fashions in 


Hair Dressings 


of every kind at lowest 
tainnble anywhere. 
Hair Goods postpaid 


mmuae, On Approval 


Price $15.00 and always guarantee satisfaction 
Extra Short Stem Switches made n{za in., 2 oz., ® os 











orices ob 
e shi; 


splendid quality selected human hair,< 24 in., 8 oz.. 
and to match any ordinary shade: (2S in., wavy, 
Featherweight Stemless Switch, 22 in., natural wavy, 
200 other sizes and grades ot Switches, . . 50c to'2 
Pompadour, natural curly, 2. 
Vigs, Ladies’ and Men’s, : $6.00 to 60. oo 
Send sample of your hair with your order. We will send 
prepaid on approval. If you find it perfectly satisfactory 
and a bargain, remit the amount. If not, return to us. 
peculiar and gray shades are a little more expensive. 
for estimate. Our free catalog also contains many valuable 
hints on The Proper Care of the Hair. Write for it to-day 


PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 4511, 209 State St., Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World. 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs,*3.25 


Sent to your home by express prepaid 
Beautiful and attractive 

















Sizes and Prices —— | ag in - ol- 
x 6ft.. 23] Ors. Easily kept clean 
i “4 ft $> 7 and warranted to wear. 
: ft 2451 Woveninone piece. Both 
9XQIT., 4-251 sidescan be used. Sold 


9x 10% ft.,4.7§ 
gxi2ft., 5.25 
gx15ft., 6.25 


direct at one profit. 

Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 

New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 


ORiENTAL IMPORTING CO., 689 Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 





















sent free. Send rough sketch for fr: 
report as to patentability. We advert: 
your patent for sale at our expense. 
Chandlee & Chandiee, Patent Attorneys, 
932 F St., Washington, D.C. 


ON YOUR MONEY 


By a local Building & Loan Association, est.) 
lished 14 years. Never had a loss or failed to mvet 


an onligntion 
Stock in Force - 750, =. ‘ 
Guarantee Fund and Profits, 45, 28 
Amounts Received from 50c to $5, boo 
If interested in a safe and profitable investm nt, 
write for free literature. JEFFERSON COUNTY BU!i D- 




















ING & LOAN ASSOCIATION, 221 21st St.. — ‘la. 


STUDY 
LAW 


AT 
Correapandente 5 School 


HOME 498 Majestie' na Detroit, Mieh. 
WAN i ED their income during spare mom "ts 
or after working hours to repre «nt 


us in each city and town where we have no local representa (ive: 
considerable money can be made with little effort, as we !)\ve 
the largest and finest selection of Diamonds and Jewelry 
in the country. Write at once and have territory reserved. 
MITCHELL & SCOTT CO., 1125 Champlain Bidg., Chicago, ll. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS’ GONTEST 
#30 rewards monthly. Try magazine three months at our expe *°- 





The original —. instruction n bymell adapt 

toevery one, Recognized by courtsand educato 5. 
Experienced and Competent instructors. ‘Takes 
spare time only. Three courses—Preparat. y, 
lsusiness, College. Prepares 
for prac’ ‘tee. Will better iy 
condition and prospects in 
business. Students and d- 
uates everywhere. Full par- 
meen gg ree. 
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We want an energetic, honest 
or woman who desires to incr ise 








Address Camera Notes, 530 Lumb. Kx., Minneapolis, Min" 
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A FALSE GOD 


By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
[Continued from page 755] 
you never can have forgotten, the joy of those 
early days when we began life together!” 

‘You mean that ridiculous honeymoon ? Yes, 
Iremember. A week, perhaps a fortnight of it 
was very well,—but a month! God! how I was 
bored! But it is a pity you don’t know what 
you are talking about. Go away from here! 
Leave my crucibles, my experiments, my tubes, 
my field! I, on the edge of a revolutionary dis- 
covery, which any other man’s wife would be 
eager to assist, and you, you will not even 
mortgage the house to help me with funds!” 

“The trustees have refused.” 

“When to-morrow I shall have found out how 
to wring gold from the common air!” 

It seemed, before long, as if he had already 
found out. For presently Barnwell was spend- 
ing money with open hands. And then her 
trustees discovered that he had helped himself 
to some unregistered bonds in relation to whose 
place of deposit they had themselves been culpa- 
bly careless. They rather willingly accepted his 
wife’s refusal to have any notice of the affair 
taken. ‘‘It was simply to make you richer than 
any other woman in the world,” he said. 

“And you have made me poorer.” 

“And that is all the thanks I have!” 

But, while climbing is slow, descent is swift. 
Almost everything now that came into Barnwell’s 
hands was spent at the gaming-table. He for- 
sook his laboratory, except for freakish mo- 
ments. When he came home it was in a stupe- 
fied or foolish state. When he went out it was 
with nerves taut and vibrating. His moral fiber, 
if he had any, was as loose as his muscular. 
Then, expenses had to be retrenched; servants 
were dismissed; the best part of the house was 
closed. The small income that obtained was 
barely enough to support the slenderest ménage. 
There was, of course, no luxury. 
happiness. Outraged and tortured, love was ex- 
piring. It seemed to Barnwell’s wife that now 
she sat down in ashes. 

One day he did not come home. A week 
passed without him; a month; a year. Her 
trustees quietly instituted inquiry; but either 
there was no trace of him, or none was reported. 
At first indifferent, then anxious, and woldly 
anxious, at length she began to wonder at herself. 
She had to confess that life was so calm, with- 
out the daily suspenses and troubles; she had 
become so quiet,—could it be content?-—that the 
days were almost pleasant. All at once, in an 
amaze, she found herself d reading the possibility 
of his return. But he never returned. 

Through some fortunate and legitimate invest- 
ments her trustees had brought her income back 
to its former standard. Then a patent, whose 
specifications were found among Barnwell’s 
papers, gradually brought in returns that were 
riches had she used them. But she put them 
by, to grow with their accumulations, as belong- 
ing to Barnwell, quite unaware that the patent 
was none of his, but one he had happened to 
buy with her money, and had forgotten. 

By degrees, she found her old servants; she 
brought back her exiled child, and had attend- 
ants for her. The girl was now well-grown but 
with an absolutely vacant intelligence. She went 
out a little; she regained her old friends; she had 
guests, music, pleasant hospitalities; she attended 
to her charities; she made little journeys, return- 
ing with a sense of safety, of ease, and indepen- 
dence, and comfort, that she found delightful. 
She lived her own life, and, whether she recog- 
nized the fact or not, Barnwell being gone, the 
life was exceedingly agreeable. 

She was still young, being in the early forties, 
and still in a degree beautiful. She would have 
had lovers, but the fires of her ancient love, and 
its ensuing pangs, had turned out the responsive 
nerve; she had no more love to give; and the 
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An Achievement 
in Writng Paper 
Making Which all 
Women of Taste. 
Will Appreciate 


EATon’5 Hot-Pressep VeLtvn 


For the first time in the history of paper making we are able to announce a hot-pressed writing 
paper at a price which makes it available for correspondence use. 

Heretofore hot-pressed paper has been used exclusively as a drawing paper by artists. The 
expense incident to producing it—a long, tedious method by which the finest quality of paper was 
pressed, sheet by sheet, between hot plates—has precluded its use for correspondence. 

Our process is an adaptation of this famous old hot-pressed method. It produces the same results 
and yet puts the price within the reach of all. In Eaton's Hot-Pressed Vellum you get not only a per- 
fect writing surface, but also an effect that is at once refined, dainty and distinctive. 

Good form in letter writing demands the use of the most fashionable papers. Eaton's Hot-Pressed 
Vellum and its rougher companion—Eaton’s Cold-Pressed Linen—are the newest as well as the most 
correct dyles i in writing papers. 














Every woman who wishes to see this newest style in writing paper and cannot yet secure it easily 
from her own stationer, may send 25 cents to us and receive a sample one-half quire of either the 
Linen or the Vellum, assorted in two sizes of paper and envelopes. 





Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Company 


Dept. 28, _ Pittsfield, Mass. 


DON’T TAKE OUR WORD 
Tey # Yourset ys Without Deposit 


For Ten Days 


If not satistactory, simply return it and no questions asked. 

The Daus Tip Top Duplicator is the result of 25 years’ experi- 
ence and to-day is used and endorsed by thousands of business houses and 
individuals, including prominent Railroad and Steamship Companies, Stand- 
ard Oil Co., U.S. Steel Corporation, etc. 

100 copies from pen-written and 50 copies from type-written 
originals—Glear, Glean, Perfect. 

Complete Duplicator, cap size (prints 8% x13 in.) price $5. 00 
Circular of larger sizes upon request. Dealers Wanted. 


Felix L. Daus Duplicator Co., Daus Bldg., 111 John St., New York 


is considered a fairly good business, and it is. We can assist you in starting a biisiness 
A BUSINESS B U s i N E s $s (selling a general line of merchandise by mail) that can bé made to me ght mn or 
THAT WILL PAY WILL THAT WILL PAY more than $5,000 annually. By the MrLBURN-Hicks Easy METHOD succcess is almost cer- 


tain. We furnish everything necessary, catalogues (the best ever printed), follow-w 
literature, spec Titerature, special ci =e) names of mail order buyers, Shane oped advertising, and guide you on the road to success. If you can invest from gio 
to $100 write us. We know how and will “show you.’ and Particulars Free. MILBURN-HICKS, 105 Pontiac Building, Chicago. 


LEARN TO WRITE ' 
oe An Education 
FREE OF COST 


In the College of Your Choice 




























Our system is simple—our instruction 
is constructed for the individual needs. 
Your spare moments employed in this 
pleasant, profitable and modern work 
will make you a better fitted man or 
woman to win the business battle. A 
knowledge of —*, stands for 
commercial success ‘aught thor- 
oughly and practically by mail. Send for 
our handsome free prospectus and list of 
hundreds of graduates holding positions 
up to $100 per week. 


PAGE-DAVIS CO. 


Address Dept. 1121, 90 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
either office { Dept. 1121, 150 Nassau St., New York 


The Success Macazine is preparing to furnish 
a scholarship, covering.tuition and all other 
necessary expenses in any school or college, in 
return for a little work which may be done in 
spare time. 

If you want an education and lack the nec- 
essary means to secure it, write for our plan. 
It is simple and practical, and hundreds have 
won out on it. 








For Your Home or Office: 


Atlas of the Great Northwest with Maps of the Island 
Possessions, Japan, China, United States and the World— 
Consists of 56 illustrated pages, each 16% x 21 inches, enclosed 
in heavy paper cover. Contains twenty-five fine colored maps 
and avast amount of authoritative statistical information. 
Sent prepaid anywhere for $1, stamps or currency. 

P. S. EUSTIS, Atlas Dept. 3, 
Pizi 209 Adams St., Chicago 


The Success Bureau of Education 
3 Washington Square East, New York 














































Health, Comfort, Economy, Style 


itures are all found in Ralston Health Shoes in 

ighest degree. Health, because the five layer sole 

and strong uppers keep out the weather ; comfort, because 
es are built on anatomical lines that conform toevery 

ve of the foot-bottom 


; economy, because they 
are It for service ; 


and style, because each 
pair patterned after the accepted custom- 
nade mode Re member this: you don’t 
ak in’’ Ralston Shoes— you just 

1 with comfort from the start. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE 
FALL STYLE BOOK 
We sell direc +t where we have 
agents ily 25 cents extra 
charge for an livery). Price 
r . $5.00. We re- 
fund n ey if dissatis 
fied. Union made. 
RALSTON HEALTH 
SHOEMAKERS, 
983 Main St., 
Campello 
Brockton 
Mass. 
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DOCTORS 


who have had experience with 








slycozone 


endorse and successfully use it 
in the treatment of 


Dyspepsia 


ind other stomach diseases. 


GLYCOZONE is 


harmless. 


absolutely 

It cleanses the lining mem- 

brane of the stomach and subdues 

inflammation, thus helping nature to 

accomplish a cure, which accounts for 

the gratifying results that are obtained. 
lo convince Dyspeptics that 


GLYCOZONE 


cannot fail to help them, I will send 
to anyone enclosing 25 cents with 
attached coupon 


A $1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


(Only one bottle to a family) 


Sold by leading druggists. None 


genuine without my signature. 


><a 


Chemist and Graduate of the ‘‘Eeole Centrale 





ae des Arts et Manufactures de Paris” (France) 
Giycezene, for » 57 Prince Street 
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ge Coupon ~ a FREE! 
until Dec. 31, 06. \ “W Valuable book- 
~ let on How 
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dignity of her attitude kept the pretenders at a 
distance. Moreover, she knew, through some of 
the unexplored avenues of sense or soul, that 
Barnwell still lived; and more than once she 
advertised for him, using terms he and no other 
would understand, She waited then, tremulous, 
eager, and fearful, in a faint recollection of the old 
suspense and agony of apprehension when some 
drinking and gambling bout held him fast, and 
hour after hour struck in the night, and she 
knew not if he were coming home like some 
drunken satyr or were to be brought home dead, 
and did not know which were worse. 

One day, from a great distance, the woman 
whose habit of thought and life Barnwell had 
preferred to that of his wife, sent for her. The 
woman belonged to an association of counter- 
feiters whom it was more than probable Barn- 
well’s scientific skill had assisted. The man was 
dead. 

All his old beauty had returned to him for that 
hour in the relaxation and mercy of death. 
Looking at him, the waste of years between his 
wedding and his funeral days fell into the gulf 
of nothingness. An administration of the old 
worship enveloped her, a wave out of the old 
adoring love surged over her. 

But he had chosen to live and to die alias; 
and so, although with all honor, he was given 
back to that earth which had entered more 
largely into his composition than any sunshine 
or spirit had. 

Yet, going home, a singular loneliness that 
she had not felt before beset her. She missed 
Barnwell in every room, at every window, in 
every chair, as she had not missed him in all the 
time of his absence. She associated in her 
thought the long calm and comfort she had en- 
joyed, with Barnwell’s lifetime; and now she 
was filled with unrest. She began to censure 
herself for his defects and his excesses. His 
highly strung nervous temperament, brought 
upon by his studies, his hopes, his fears, hs fail- 
ures, had needed a stimulant, she declared to 
herself. If she had overlooked the self-indul- 
gence at home he might not have gone abroad 
for it among dangerous people. He said he had 
no sympathy for her; she might have studied 
and have tried to keep in touch with his thought. 
The treatment of the little girl—that only dem- 
onstrated his extreme sensitiveness to suffering. 
And how he had loved his son! As for his 
treatment of her, his neglect, and his abuse, it was 
no wonder he was incensed by her apathy and 
her selfish demands. As for his use of her 
bonds, why they had all things in common, they 
were as much his as they were hers; there never 
should have been any question about it. At any 
rate, he had spent that money in her service; he 
said so when he said it was simply to make her 
the richest woman in the world with his dis- 
covery. 

The dreary, the wretched hours were for- 
gotten. Only the proud moments, the pleasant 
ones, lived again,—evenings when they had lin- 
gered in the garden, the new moon hanging in 
the blossoming lime trees, and his arm about 
her; other evenings when sitting by the fire he 
had confided to her, with shining eyes, some 
secret of his hopes; times when they had walked 
together in the dead of the dark to hear the first 
wild burst of music in the garden; fortunate 
times when she had comprehended something of 
his work. All his work had been in the interest 
of humanity,—and she would have had him 
forego it, would have kept him to herself! What 
a monster she had been,—she, who had driven 
him away from his home by her preposterous de- 
mands and assumption of superior virtue! How 
could he ever forgive her! It seemed as if she 
could not wait to implore his pardon; and every 
day in her thought the dead man took on more 
angelic proportions. She had a portrait of him 
painted from the photographs of his youth, feel- 
ing that the portrait already existing was of a 
different person; and a sculptor made a bust of 
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The Oliver is Supreme 
in Efficiency and Sales 


In the race for typewriter Supremacy, the 
Oliver has won by sheer force of merit. 

It has risen to first place 
in sales and satisfaction by 
reason of its unlimited 
speed capacity, its ex- 
treme durability, its 
wonderful versatility. 

Of course, it is a vis- 
ible writer 

Its free down stroke 
and light key touch add 
greatly to its speed. 

The Oliver Typewriter is built to expedite 
business—and tt does it! 

The scientific construction of the Oliver 
Typewriter insures 

—freedom from ‘‘ breakdowns”’ 

—ease of operation 

—accuracy of alignment 

—great manifolding power 

—adaptability to every business require- 
ment, whether in the correspondence or ac- 
counting departments. 

There’s something about 


OLIVER 
Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 


that makes fast friends for it everywhere—its 
wonderful vesponsiveness to every business 
need and its staying qualities. 

And then it is so compact, solid, neat, 
complete. 

Just a bit of inside history: 

Ten years ago an obscure company began 
making Oliver Typewriters. Competitors 
scoffed at its efforts to compete with the 
$20,000,000 typewriter trust. But it had the 
machine that delivers the goods! What it lacked 
in millions it more than made up in the un- 
questioned merit of the Oliver, which forged 
ahead until it distanced its giant competitor and 
today stands supreme in the typewriter field. 

Today the one-time scoffers are sitting on 
the ‘‘anxious seat.”’ 

OurSchoolofPractical Salesmanship has trained 
and built up for the Oliverthe greatest sales organ- 
ization in the typewriter or any other industry. 

The numerous promotions in the Oliver Sales 
Organization and the rapid extension of our busi- 
ness has created a number of desirable opportu- 
nities for bright, aggressive, resourceful young 
men. These positions pay handsome salaries and 
are permanent if the applicant is properly qualified. 
The course in The Oliver School of Practical 
Salesmanship is free—all expenses paid. 

Get the Oliver Book. It’s full of the most en- 
lightening typewriter talk youever read. It shows 
why the Oliver is sweeping the country like a 
tidal wave. 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
N. E. Cor. Monroe and Wabash, Chicago 





























him, beautiful as the Amore of the Vatican; and | 





REVERS 


alkdeke 


Collars and Cuffs 


— 


Have You Worn Them? 


Not “celluloid ’’—not y- 4 ” collars;—but made of fine 


cloth, exactly resemble fashionable linen goods. Price at 


stores, 25 cents for box of ten (24 cents each). 
No Washing or froning 
When ne discard. By mall, 10 collars or 5 pairs 
cuffs, 30 nts. Sample —— or pair cuffs for 6 cents 
in U. 38. stampa. Give size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. M, Boston, Mass. 
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GENTLEMEN 


WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 
WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


“WRG The Name is 
stamped on every 
i 


ill 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Mekers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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Ls ALWAYS EASY ~ | 
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the way “3-in-One”’ Is 
sold. Look for the big 
RED ONE on the label. No 
otheroil bearsit. Thereis and 
can be only one ‘‘3-in-One,” for it is the 
first and only oil compound that cleans and 
polishes furniture perfectly; lubricates all 
things ‘‘oilright’; prevents rust on every 
metal surface. FREE: Generous sample and 
new complete book. Write right now. 

G.W. COLE co., 142 Washington Life Bidg., New York 














Many 
constant wearers 
of the comfortable 

Juliet slipper have learned to in- 

sist that they be fitted with Hub 
Gore Fabric panels. 

Hub Gore Fabric insures a neater, 
smoother fitting slipper, and is guar- 
anteed to outwear the shoe or it will 

be replaced free. 
It’s to your interest to look for 
our Heart trade mark and in- 
sist on Hub Gore. 


HUB GORE MAKERS, 
Boston, Mass. 





Eye-glasses 
help the sight as no other glasses can and also bn ty the 
looks. Keep center of lenses directly before eye-balis; neat, 
comfortable, w on ’tfall off. Atall opticians’—shapes to fit any 
nose. “ Shur-On” onthe mounting. Any broken part of 

mountings replaced free 
within one year by any optician in the United States. 

Valuable book free. Contains a of value 

to eames Free for the name of your optician 

. KIRSTEIN sens | O8. +» Dept. N, 
Established ‘1s64 - Rochester, N. Y. 


Motion Pictures 


pk Book Seen snd "Beciness Guida” Siiisait. 
We furnish Complete Outfits with Big Adver- 
tising Posters,etc. Humorous dramas brimful 

% of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated, One man can doit. 
op ity in any locality for 

1 to show in churches, 








IT PAYS BIG 
To Amuse The 
Public With 


Astonishing 
a man with a little mone 


school houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc. 
Profi 10 to over $100 per night, Others 
do it, why not you? It's easy; write to us 
and we'll tell you how. ogue free. 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY (0., 455 Chemical Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 














the bloated, blear-eyed reality was forgotten in 
the dark charm of the one and the white luster 
of the other. 

All her hours of anguish now were as naught. 
She had had no right to the anguish; she should 
have known that genius was not to be reckoned 
with as one reckons with uninspired clods. He 
was of the eagles; and he had stooped from his 
eyrie to mate with a thing of earth. That other 
woman? It was bitter; that was bitter. But 
evidently she was one who had filled the need of 
his great nature. A provision was made by 
which that person might receive sufficient sums 
to live as became the woman of his final choice. 
It was bad, it was sinful? Who was she, who 
had put him out of her heart, to judge? And 
yet,—he had loved her once,—he had loved her 
first. Perhaps it was the possibilities in her 
that he had loved. Somewhere, somehow, she 
hoped that she might develop those possibilities, 
lift herself, if not to his level, yet where he might 
stoop and find her all that he had thought she 
was when marrying her. 

Wrapped in a flame of self-devotion, she lived 
then only to exalt his memory. For there was 
the accumulation from his great patent. He 
had thought so little of money, she said with 
all the rest that she said, that he had let the 
thing go by. She founded it with a system of 
baths that should be a public blessing; she en- 
dowed a scientific university that should con- 
tinue the prosecution of his search into the 
divine secrets. Year. by year, as the money 
grew, She established homes for the homeless, 
a hospital, a school of art, a museum of Greek 
casts and studies, and all in his name. At 
length the public woke to the wonder, and by 
popular subscriptions a statue was cast in bronze 
on the lines of the bust already made; and its 
curves take the light in the market-place to-day 
as Splendid as he might have been, as dark as 
he really was. And she lives oblivious to the 
truth that all these things are illusions, and that 
the only facts that Barnwell left behind him 
are a ruined life and the child of whom his blow 
had made an idiot. 

- * 


A Drop of Ink 
By Leonard C. Van Noppen 


W 41's in a drop of ink,—one drop of ink ? 

A smile, a tear, or some deep sonnet. Think 
What Shakespeare with one little drop could do 
To quicken a dead age; to paint for you 
Some Hamlet pale or rosy Romeo, 

Ravished by peerless eyes, that burn and glow 
Like twin stars, making rich his cloudy gloom, 
Witching that hopeless night to love’s sweet doom. 
O godlike pen, that from one drop of night 

Could round such worlds of wisdom, love and light! 
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Playing with the Spoon before Taking the Medicine 


ow often we see children and grown patients playing 
along time with the spoon, with a wry face, dread- 

ing to take the bitter draught, until they suffer many 
times more by the dre ading of the disagreeable thing 
than they would suffer in the act of taking it. In fact, 
most people suffer more in dreading things, putting them 
off, postponing them, than in the actual doing of them, 


If a Man’s Religion Is of the Right Sort 

T will sharpen his faculties. 

It will quicken his energies. 

It will heighten his self-respect. 

It will give solidity to his character. 

It will enhance both his usefulness and his prospects 

of success. 

» » 


“Making Hearts Mellow Was His Business” 


“HE carried a hod for a liv ving, but making hearts mel- 

low was his business,”’ was said of a colored man 
in a southern city, who used to ride on the front step 
of a street car and sing the quaint negro melodies and 
hallelujah songs with such cheerfulness and pathetic 
sweetness that it touched the hearts of all the pas- 
sengers. He was called “a_ black diamond in the 
rough;” but he didn’t need any polishing. “ His great 


lumbering body welled over with happiness. As he 
sang, he touched a responsive chord in the hearts of 
his hearers, and the brotherly feeling seemed to float 
out in the air.’ 








You put on your best suit, years 
ago, when you went after your first 
position, and your most becoming 
tie the night you proposed. 


You knew then that appearances 
counted with man and woman alike. 


But in these later days you may 
have forgotten their potency — else 
you wouldn’t so often msk giving a 
bad impression through business sta- 
tionery of poor appearance. 


OLO HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for the Water Mark” 





is a paper with tone. It gives you 
place above the users of ordinary 
paper. Appearances may be super- 
ficial— but ¢hey do count in this 
busy world where most estimates 
are made on sight. OLtp Hampsuire 
Bonp creates favorable impressions. 


That OLD HAMPSHIRE BonpD is good 
paper for commercial stationery is the tes- 
timony of business and professional men. 
Many of them have told us it is the best. 
Prove this yourself—have your printer 
show you the OLD HAMPSHIRE Bonp 
Book of Specimens, or better still, write 
us for a copy. It contains suggestive 
specimens of letterheads and other busi- 
ness forms, printed, lithographed and en- 
graved, on the white and fourteen colors 
of OLD HAMPSHIRE Bonp. lease write 
on your present letterhead. 


Hampshire 


a 
cheb: 


& ((| ya / 


Aponpsoy 


Paper 


Company 


‘ 


The only paper makers in 
the world making bond 
paper exclusively. 


South Hadley Falls 
Massachusetts 














(ESTABLISHED 1879) 


AN INHALATION FOR 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
for a quarter of a century has earned unqualified 
praise. Restful nights are assured at once. 


Cresolene is a Boon to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet. 


Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, of your 
druggist or from us. 
toc. in stamps. 

The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Leeming Miles Bidg., Montreal, 
Canada. 
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/ | YOU WILL FIND 
’ GOOD COCOA 


IN EVERY CUP OF 
















Absolutely 

pure, with a 

most delicious 

flavor,made by 

| \ a scientific 
1 


\ blending of 





the best co- 


Registered U.S. 


Patent Office COQ beans 


grown in different parts of 





HIGHEST AWARDS IN 
EUROPE AND AMERICA 
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the W orld. 
WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited 
ALTER BA », Limite 
Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 
rpose of introduc- 
r publications 
new customers 
we will send by mail 
d to any address, upon receipt of only Six Cents in 
postage stamps, Forty Complete Novels, Novelettes and 
Stories by Popular Authors, as follows: A Terrible Repentance, 
by Charlot M. Braeme; Woven on Fate’s Loom, by Charles Gar- 
vice; /7 j i Time, by Effie Adelaide Rowlands; The Tide on 
the ) Bar, by Frances Hodgson Burnett; The House in 
by Mrs, Jane G. Austin; Maggie Lee, ‘by Mrs. Mary 
Sapphire Circlet, by Anna Katharine Green; 
by Mark Twain; Zhe Parson at Jackman’s Gulch, 
Headleigh Hall, by Mrs. Emma D. E. N: 
fluldah, by Marion. Harland; The Last of the 
3. May Agnes Fleming; Samanthain Wash- 
ingt by - Allen’s Wife; Lisie Latimer’s Sacrifice, by 
Amanda M. Douglas; The St. Hildric Diamonds, by Emma 
Garrison Jor ; Sold for Naught, by Mrs. Amelia E. Barr; Zhe 
Vystery at Calth p Hall, by Charlotte M. Braeme; The Twelve 
vu ; by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes; My ‘Host at C., by Anna 
een; A Literary Nightmare, by Mark Twain; Ala- 


4. Conan Doyle; Under the:Laurels, by Mrs. Alex. 
Y z er; Monica, by “*The Duchess”; The Mummy’s 
( se, by I a M. Alcott; The Bar Lighthouse, by Mary E. Wil- 
1s: 7 ton Haggett’s Discovery,by Julian Hawthorne; 

y : bberton; Plotting for a Husband, by Helen 
Turning of the Worm by Ella Higginson; 
e ess, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.; A Terrible Retri- 
he , by Emerson Bennett; The Drunkard’s Wife, by Mary 
e Heart of a Maid, by Etta W. Pierce; The De- 

‘, by Clarence M. Boutelle; John Beckwith’s Re- 
ratio Alger, Jr.; Lost in the Woods, by Edward 8S. 
» Plains, by_ Virginia F. Townsend; Dorothy’s 
ilem by Hayden Carruth; The Lottery Ticket, by Mrs. Jen- 
ie Davis Burton, and The Fatal Ride, by Esther Serle Kenneth. 
ar ir ind 1t we send the entire collection of Forty Com- 
lettes and Stories by mail post-paid upon re- 
ats. This is purely an introductory offer; wa 
1 I Satisfaction is guaranteed or money will be 
efunded. Address: F. M. LUPTON, Publisher, No. 27 
ity Hall Place, New York. 
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ATTEND THE 
Illinois Collegeof Photography. 
4 well paying and delightful profession easily 
learned. Terms easy and living inexpensive. Our 
tudents win convention prizes. positions 
red for graduates. Endorsed by the Photo- 
graphers’ Association of Lilinois, and the Interna- 
tional Association of Photo-engravers. Write for 
our illustrated Catalogue. Address 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 951 Wabash 
L. H. BISSELL, Pres. Effingham, Ul. 


Ave. 


[onsen rina that Sa | 
Our 8 books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 6 cts. in stamps. 
' B.S. & A. B. LACEY. Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869. 














The ‘‘Concrete 


Treatment’ 
(A True Story) 


By CLARA MORRIS 
Illustrated by Walter Whitehead 
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"THE death of Chief Joseph, at the Nez Percé Indian 

Reservation, having been announced in the after- 
noon paper, and we having two prominent military 
men at table, quite naturally he was the theme of con- 
versation. The hardships of the campaign, in which 
the same Joseph had led General O. O. Howard across 
into Montana, over the Rockies, down through Yellow- 
stone Park, and then northward nearly to the Canadian 
line, fighting only when he was compelled to, and 
finally surrendering rather than suffer annihilation, 
were most graphically rendered. Our friend, the 
colonel, had been in the pursuit; in fact, he had escorted 
Joseph into captivity as far as Fort Leavenworth. He 
could not speak in too high terms of the old chief's 
gallantry, or of his great ability asa strategist. “And,” 
he concluded, “if it taxed our endurance, what must it 
have been for the Indians, accompanied by their 
squaws and children?” Then happenings about San- 
tiago were discussed, and among other things a young 
volunteer present told of two soldiers who had visited 
the doctor, and one, complaining of rheumatism in his 
legs, had received some pills, when his chum stepped 
up and showed an injured arm, much swollen and very 
painful, and, to his astonishment, he also had received 
pills from the same box. 

To the indignant comments of the volunteer, my 
friend, the colonel, replied that it was pretty rough 
treatment, but that, in this same Nez Percé campaign, 
the regulars had put up with worse service from the 
medical department. From the dryness of his voice 
and smile I scented a story, and was on its trail in- 
stantly, and never gave up until I had hunted it to its 
lair and captured it, and here it is: 

Ill news had come in and some troops were to be 
hurried up the coast from down San Francisco way, 
but in the meantime all the men at that special point 
were to be rushed forward at once. In the Far West, 
when an Indian fight is on, “ at once” means exactly 
what it says, not to-morrow or the next day, but liter- 
ally at once! So, on this occasion, several yards of red 
tape were left in officers’ quarters, with their uniforms, 
and every man scrambled up his individual outfit, be- 
strode the best beast he could come by, and was off 
with the laudable, but somewhat profanely expressed 
intention of licking,—well, licking something very hot 
out of the redskins, when they should meet them. 

My friend was at that time a very young man, and, 
though far too good a soldier to be called a jack-of- 
all-trades, he certainly was a many-sided man,—a brave 
officer, admirable leader of the german, fair artist, and 
singer of songs that were not only printed, but also 
paid for; and he had also a slight, very slight, knowl- 
edge of medicine. 

Now, in the midst of his hurried preparations for 
the start, he was summoned to the adjutant’s office, 
where he found several officers gathered about an ob- 


. ject on the table, which seemed to give them consid- 


erable amusement,—though he could see nothing very 
mirth-inspiring in a pair of well-filled saddlebags. But 
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SHOES FITTED WITH O’SULLIVAN’S 
HEELS OF NEW RUBBER MAKE LIFE 
OF MEN AND WOMEN WORTH LIVING 


Be calm and quiet, the clatter and clink of hard leather heels 
and nails are no longer tolerable. 

O’SULLIVAN heels are made of brand new rubber. That’s why 
they give the elastic, bounding, comfortable, springy step of youth; 
that’s why they outwear leather heels and all other rubber heels. 

More than likely you’ll get O’SULLIVAN’S when you order 
“rubber heels,” for most dealers ppprocate their superior qualities, 
but it is better tosay “*O’SULLIV ’S” to be sure of getting what 
you want. Scrap heap imitations cost the same, 50c, attached. 

If your dealer hasn’t O’SULLIVAN’S, send 86c and diagram of 
your heel to the makers. 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., - Lowell, Mass. 
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for quick, 

clean heat that 
you can move anywhere. 
If you do not find it smokeless, 
odorless, saves work, heats 
fast and is better than any 
Oil Heater you ever saw, re- 
turn it at our expense and 
it will not cost you a cent. 


Write us to-day about this 
Free Trial Offer and Booklet. 


A. C. BARLER MFG. CO. 
103 Lake Street, Chicago 


“MONEY BACK” pumonos 


This DIAMOND RING is only one of many illustrated 
in our 300 page Catalog 
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44 KARAT A Cash Refund 
ist QUALITY Guarantee less 5 
DIAMOND with every diamond 

$28.50. »urchased (of \ 
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AKE MONEY 
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You can do it, just as hundreds have done and 
are doing it to-day. 

Your spare time, a few dollars, and knowledge 
is all you. need to start. Your home can-be 
your office—the world your field. The most 
successful mail-order houses started with 
almost nothing. They and we had to 
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want independence, write for free valuable 
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A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a know- 
ledge of the whole truth about 
self and sex and their relation 
tolifeand health. This know- 
ledge does not come intelligent- 
ly of itself, nor correctly from 
ordinary everyday sources. 


a “Y SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in a 
clear, wholesome way, in one volume 
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he had vet to learn the contents of the aforesaid bags. 

As soon as he entered, some one called out: ‘“ Here 
he is! Here’s the chap-who has a knowledge of medi- 
cine!” 

The innocent lieutenant responded: “Of, course; I 
just carry dead loads of knowledge of it about with me 
all the time!” 

“See here, my boy,’’? put in the major, “I’m in 
earnest. You do know something about medicine, don’t 


“Yes,’”’ smiled the lieutenant; “I know enough to 
look out for myself, and an orderly, perhaps; but not 
enough to be made responsible for the health of the 
colonel’s horse or his dog.” 

Then he was informed that the doctor was absent 
from the post, on leave, and that their column would 
be moving before his recall could possibly reach him. 
“You know,” added the major, “ that just as soon as 
they discover that we have no doctor with us, just so 
soon every man-jack in the ranks will believe he needs 
medical care. Now, to avoid all that, we have simply 
to appoint you physician during the absence of Dr. 
Wilkins.” 

“And I suppose I am simply to prepare myself to 
stand trial for killing a few men, during the absence of 
Dr. Wilkins!” broke in the angry lieutenant. 

“Just listen to the man!” cried a captain, ‘‘ and we 
all remembering how successful he has practiced right 
here at the post.” 

“Practice nothing!’ snorted the victim. “‘I gave a 
shovelful of bromide to a whisky-mad trooper in \the 
guardhouse, once, if that’s what you mean!”’ 

But another voice was solemnly raised, declaring 
that the lieutenant was far too modest; that he had a 
great knowledge of drugs and their uses, and that he, 
(the speaker,) had known him to make a first-class 
brand of tooth-powder out of the most unusual ma- 
terials. 

At this the young man said: ‘I’ll be dashed if I ’ll 
listen to such rot!” and started to the door, but was 
brought up standing when he was distinctly ordered to 
take charge of the medical department,—that is, of the 
drug-filled saddlebags,—and to assume the duties of 
doctor with the command until further notice. Then, 
ted with anger, he dragged the detested saddlebags off 
the table, saluted hastily, and retired,—hearing, as he 
knew he would, a roar of laughter as the door closed 
behind him. Then he stood still a moment. 

Now, far away in Washington, this young soldier had 
a gentle, white-haired lady mother, who had adjusted 
his smali neckties and brushed his hair with her own 
hands before sending him to Sunday school, fifty-two 
times a year, for many years in succession; yet, could 
she have heard the language used by her boy, that night, 
each individual hair of her head would have raised 
itself and stood straight on end with horror. At first 
he could n’t speak; but, after a moment, he put the 
saddlebags down on the ground and kicked them. 
Then he said lots of little things, just as they came 
into his mind, and it’s astonishing how many one can 
get hold of at suchatime. Then he felt better, and 
picked up the bags and returned to his preparations; 
and, finally, he rode forth in a drizzling rain that soon 
became a veritable deluge, and, all individuality 
lost, the laughers and the laughed-at simply became a 
portion of that long, slow-moving column of horsemen 
that, in the dim light, looked like a great serpent, 
dragging itself over the mighty plains, alert, watchful, 
and ready to strike a deathblow at a moment’s notice. 

The chill, faint dawn found them marching silently 
through what might have been a new world in its 
making,—vast, unformed, uncertain, a dim, mysteri- 
ous, watery chaos, before the utterance of God’s great 
command, “Let there be light!” The torrents of rain 
had ceased to fall at length, and long before a halt oc- 
curred the men knew that Dr. Wilkins was not with 
them and that Lieutenant Faulkner was filling his 
place for the time. The lieutenant was _ fortu- 
nately very popular with the men, but, even so, they 
shifted their tobacco quids to the other cheeks and 
shook their heads doubtfully, as they considered him 
in the character of a doctor. But, all the same, each 
man studied his own anatomy carefully, making a close 
inspection of his physical condition, hoping to find 
some excuse for trying it on withthe new doctor. So, 
when at length the halt was ordered, for sorely needed 
food and water, the horses were scarcely attended to— 
and the horse comes first, with a true cavalryman,— 
and not a single tin cup of coffee had made its welcome 
appearance, when several lean, brown fellows, in 
sodden uniform, strode up to the doctor to demand 
treatment. The “doctor” saw some of his brother 
officers, not far off, going through strange and un- 
seemly motions, not unlike the opening steps of a war 
dance, and, to himself, he swore shamefully; but he 
assumed an air of stern gravity and closely examined 
sections of several tongues, all dyed one color with 
tobacco; carefully felt the throbbing of each full, regu- 
lar pulse, timing the beats by a watch that had stopped 
the night before, and found that four had nothing on 
earth the matter with them, but that one, in his 
opinion, would really be the better for a little stirring 
up of his liver. 

He then invited them to follow him and receive the 
medicines he thought their several cases demanded; 
and they, delighted with the grave attention he be- 
stowed upon them and their complaints, winked at 
each other approvingly. 
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A bottle of Lea & Per- 
rins’ Sauce is one of the 
most useful items in 
every well-equipped 
kitchen. No other sea- 
soning improves the 
flavor of so many differ- 


ent dishes. 
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for immediate use when you receive them. 
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Oak Stove Heater 
For all kinds of fuel. 
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Radiant Base Burner 
High Grade Parior 
Heater for Hard Coal 


We want to prove to 
you that you cannot buy 
a better stove or range 
than the Kalamazoo at any price. 

We want to show you how and why you 
save from 20% to 40% in buying direct from 
our factory, if you 
think $5, or $10, or 
$40 worth saving. 





All Kalamazoo cook 
stoves and ranges are 
fitted patent 
oven Thermometer 
which makes baking 
and roasting easy. 
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Examine our complete line of stoves and ranges for all 
kinds of fuel ; note the high quality ; compare our 
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actual manufacturers and save all middlemen’s 
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shaken, — inverted, —pounded, —then opened, —and 
then, well, every man present was simply dumfounded. 
There lay before them an object variously termed 
a hunk,—a chunk,—well, of what ? All night they 
had marched through the steady, downpouring Oregon 
rain, which, it is said, can work its way through a com- 
bination lock, and it had found quick entrance into 
the saddlebag and got in its fine work on the drugs, 
softening some, melting others, while the bag molded 
the mass into shape as a tin form molds a pudding. 

“Holy smoke!” exclaimed one man, “is the hull 
medical department rejuced to that ornery, druggy 
lump, lieutenant ?” 

“Yes, I’m afraid it is,” replied that unhappy youth, 
“but the drugs have not lost their strength or value; 
they are simply—er,—er,—condensed, and stronger, in 
fact, than before, in their greater bulk.” 

“Huh-huh! kinder like a yeast cake!” assented a 
married soldier. 

The lieutenant made a mental note of which officer 
he’d kill first, after he got out of that scrape. Then 
he took the medical yeast cake, cut it in two, and, plac- 
ing one half carefully out of kicking distance, he sat 
down on a cold, wet, hard stone, and studied the 
structure and nature of the other half. He knew that 
sending these patients back without treatment would 
simply increase sickness in the ranks fourfold, yet he 
disliked the idea of giving each man a dose of the 
entire medical output. So he studied diligently and 
traced familiar things here and there, with the point 
of his jackknife. ‘The object studied looked like a 
cross between a section of homemade headcheese and a 
piece of quartz. The strata of rhubarb was quite 
pleasantly distinct in this mass containing, among 
other things, bismuth, quinine, ipecac, salts, etc., and 
he greeted with really friendly warmth a gob of blue 
mass in one corner, from which he gouged a few bits 
for his man with the sleepy liver. By and by he took 
from his pocket an envelope and made a note or two, 
and one of the officers standing over against the com- 
forting camp-fire basely remarked: ‘‘ Hang him, if he 
isn’t making a working map of it!” 

As the days crawled slowly by the young doctor re- 
joiced that no one died outright, from what he called 
the concrete treatment. That word, however, caught 
the fancy of the men. Mild forms of sickness seemed 
to increase in the ranks, and at almost every halt some 
one would seek out the doctor, describe his often amaz- 
ing symptoms, and then eagerly suggest: ‘A dose or 
two of concrete, doctor.”” They even came to express 
a preference for some special spot or streak of color. 

Dr. Wilkins rejoined the command and resumed full 
control of the medical department. But, on looking 
upon the concrete mass, and hearing what had been 
done, he staggered into a seat, while great drops of 
sweat gathered on his wrinkled brow. 

“How many are dead?” he gasped. ‘‘ What, none! 
and only one or two made rather sick? Well, the devil 
takes care of his own! Oh, you reckless young rascal! 
There ’s poison enough washed through that mass to 
kill,—to kill an army mule! Well! well! well!” 

The funniest part of it all was that the soldiers them- 
selves distinctly preferred the treatment of the younger 
doctor; and, in taking a dose of quinine straight and 
clean, the men often grumbled, “It doesn’t seem to 
amount to much,—has no strength to it! Now when 
a man took a dose of ‘concrete,’ why, he knew it!” 
Such is often fame. 
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He Went to the Right Place 


N AMERICAN whose business frequently takes him to 
London tells of an amusing conversation between 
the driver and conductor of a public ’bus in that city. 
The ’bus was fairly 
crowded, so the Amer- 
ican climbed to the 
top, where, shortly after 
taking his seat, he ob- 
served a person in pe- 
culiar garb, with a red 
turban. There was a 
leaden sky overhead 
and a slow, drizzling 
rain, such weather as 
isthe rule rather than 
the exception in the 
British metropolis. 

As the conductor 
came to the top the red- 
turbaned person, evi- 
dently an Indian Par- 
see, got down. 

“ Wot sort of a chap 
is that?’’ asked the 
driver of the conductor. 

‘*T fancies that ’e’s one of them fellers that worship 
the sun.” 

“ Worships the sun, ch!”’ repeated the driver, with 
shiver, ‘“‘ Then I suppose he comes over ’ere to ‘ave ‘ 
rest.” : 
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You can not hope to accomplish much in the 
world without that compelling enthusiasm which 
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“**Wot sort of chap is that? 











stirs your whole being into action. 
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Curiosities of Criticism 
By WILLIAM MATHEWS 


TAS LITERARY criticism any value? A contempla- 
tion of its blunders almost makes one hesitate 
to say, “Yes.” The history of literature, ancient and 
modern, shows that, if Homer sometimes nods, Aris- 
tarchus is still oftener found napping. The oracles of 
criticism, like all others, have erred in all ages, and 
never more egregiously than when they have been 
most confident and most dogmatic in their judgments. 
To a reader who lacks imagination and taste, the most 
exquisite poetical conceptions and expressions are like 
uneiform writing or a roll from Pompeii. 
J. Blanco White, speaking of a woman carrying prim- 
roses by his window, says: “They were new prim- 
ses, So blooming and so tender that it might be said 
hat their perfume was received by the eye.” This isa 
ovel and striking thought, which only the fondest 
ve could have suggested; but think of the scorn which 
he “nonsense” would elicit from a_ cold-blooded, 
natter-of-fact reader! He would class it with the 
not light, but darkness visible,’’ of Milton, or the lines 
n Keats’s ‘Pot of Basil,’ 
“So the two brothers and their murdered man 
Rode toward fair Florence.” 


a a 
Even when a critic is not wanting in honesty, taste, 
r acuteness, some idiosyncrasy or prejudice may pre- 





vent his holding the scales of criticism with a steady | 


ind impartial hand. 
tly despised ‘‘The Faerie Queene,” and the cynical 
Madame de Stael, always watching for stage effect, was 
equally sincere in pronouncing its author the most 
edious writer in the world 
The Seasons” 
gentleman in a primrose suit at Strawberry Hill. To 
Caroline wits, Milton was but a poor pedagogue, 
with no wand but a birch rod. Schlegel regarded 
Shakespeare’s “Romeo” as his masterpiece; yet “the 
judicidus Hallam” pronounced the love of Romeo 
‘that of the most bombastic commonplace of gallant- 
ry,” and added that “the young lady differs only in 
being one degree more mad.” 
more positive and more dissonant? When, in 1816, 
Coleridge’s “‘ Christabel,” long enshrined in manuscript 
from eyes profane, was given to the world, the Edin- 
burgh “ Review” 
piece of impertinence of which the press has lately been 
guilty.” Campbell's “ Hohenlinden,” which was pub- 
lished with his ‘‘Lochiel,”” in 1801, had been previ- 
ou ly rejected by the Greenock ‘ Advertiser,”’ as “not 
up to the editor’s standard.”’ 
a. 
The “Quarterly Review,’ under the Tory Gifford’s 
management, could see no merit in a poet of democratic 
r liberal principles. Shelley’s most imaginative and 
melodious verse was characterized as *driveling prose 
run mad.” ‘Prometheus Unbound” was ‘‘a jumble 
of words and heterogeneous ideas.”” Of Keats, the 
critic affirmed that he could not write a sentence prop- 
erly. Byron called Spenser “a dull fellow;’’? Chaucer 
‘contemptible.”” He pronounced Alexander Pope the 
greatest of all poets, spoke scornfully of Coleridge 
ind Wordsworth, and rated Rogers higher than any 
f his contemporaries. De Quincey thought that even 
Caliban in his drunkenness never shaped an idol more 
weak and hollow than modern Germany had set up 
for its worship in the person of Goethe. Of the style 
of Gibbon’s monumental history, which, immediately 
upon its publication, was received with a tempest of 
enthusiasm, Porson said that there could not be a 
better exercise for a schoolboy than to turn a page of 
the work into English. When Browning published his 
first poem, “Pauline,’’ some critic called him “ ver- 
ose,” the effect of which was that the poet, in his 
desire to avoid superfluous words, studied an elliptic 
concentration of style which has made “Sordello”’ and 
much of his other verse enigmas to the common reader. 
. a 
What competent critic to-day doubts the general 
trustworthiness of Froude’s “History of England,’’ in 
writing which he was obliged to transcribe from Spanish 
masses of papers which even a Spaniard would have 
read with difficulty? Yet what sweeping charges of 
inaccuracy were long made against him! Writing in 
1870, to a friend, the historian says: ‘‘I acknowledge 
to five real mistakes in the whole book,—twelve volumes, 
about twenty trifling slips, equivalent to ‘i’s’ not 
dotted and ‘t’s’ not crossed; and that is all that the 
utmost malignity has discovered. Every one of these 
rascals has made a dozen blunders of his own, while 
detecting one of mine.” 
Not even to its own kindred has genius always been 
revealed. Neither Wordsworth nor Coleridge could 
see any beauty in Gray’s “Elegy Written in a Country 
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Heavy Demand for Photo-Engravers 
At from $20. to $50. Per Week 


Read the following resolution passed by the International Association of Photo-Engravers in convention 
at St. Louis, June 22, 1904, regarding the Bissell College of Photo-Engraving: 

** The International Association of Photo-Engravers in our Eighth Annual Convention Assembled, do find after a careful and thorough 
investigation that the Bissell College of Photo-Engraving located at i Illinois, and conducted in connection with the Illinois College 
of Photography, is an institution worthy of the hearty encouragement of the association. 













weg " “i 
THE BISSELL COLLEGES (three buildings already completed) 

“* We further find that the students attending this school are taught each and every department of Photo-Engraving in a thorough and 
natiga| ponent, whereas, in an engraving plant, where the usual manner of apprenticeship prevails, the apprentices are restricted to a single 
anch of wor! 


“* We further find that the school is well equipped and provided with competent instructors, and we do most heartily endorse the same, 
and recommend anyone to learn the art of photo-engraving to take a course of instruction at this college. 
“* We further agree to accept a certificate of graduation as sufficiert recommendation for a position in our workrooms." 

Also endorsed by the Illinois Photographers’ Association. : 

We teach you to make engravings like the illustrations in this magazine and like the cuts you see in newspapers 
and that are used in catalogs and other commercial work. We have at present urgent calls for workmen an could 
oe between 200 and 300 photo-engravers if we had that number who were qualified. Demand constantly increasing. 

ay ranges from $20.00 to $50.00 per week. ad 

This is the only college of Photo-Engraving in America. Terms easy and living inexpensive. 

FREE—Handsomely illustrated and descriptive fifty-two-page book, containing full information. Write to-day. 


BISSELL COLLEGE OF PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 851 Wabash Avenue, Effingham, Illinois 




























The stability, 


the finish, the unquestioned 


style of a KNOX 


HAT 


make it at once the 
most satisfactory and 
economical of invest- 
ments. 


Knox silk hats are be- 
coming for every height. 
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THE CROSBY 
$3.85 


Soft, endentan, Durable 


Also Mocha, Kid, Kazan, and Reindeer 
S Gh »ves, unlined and silk lined, for men and women. 
ural Black Galloway fur Coats and Robes, 
Blac ik and Seewe Frisian and Black Dog Skin Coats. Elegant fur 
with blended Muskrat or Russian Marmot lining, collar 
r Pe rsian Lamb. Send us cow or horse hides, calf, dog, deer 
nd let us tan them for you, soft, light, odorless 
i, "for Robes, Coats, Rugs or Gloves, ‘and Crosby 
We do robe, rug and coat making, also repair 
tazi dermy and head mounting. We buy no hides, skins, 
sorG sng. Write for Catalogue, mentioning this magazine. 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, New York 





ase 
Eveglasses 


Sre a superfluity where our lamps 
are use 


Portab! ‘le, 100-candle power and 
Produces a safe, white, power- 
ful, steady light with 
No odor, dirt, grease or 

smoke. 
Every lamp wane Costs 2c 
per 
AGENTS WANTED 
EVERYWHERE. 


The BEST LIGHT CO. 


Owners of Original 
Patents. 
76 E. Sth St.,Canton,0. 


DEAFNESS 


‘¢ The Morley Phone’’ 


A miniature Telephone for 
f the Ear—invisible, easily ad- 


















justed and entirely comfort- 
able. Makes low sounds and 
whispers plainly heard. Over 
fifty thousand sold, giving instant relief from 
deafness and head noises. There are but 
few cases of deafness that cannot be 
benefited. Write for booklet and testimonials, 


THE MORLEY COMPANY 
Dept. P, 31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia. 





= of any Lewis violin, guitar, mandolin, banjo, or other 
=) stringed instrument, flute or clarinet, now sold direet. 
Lewis instruments have been made fora generation in 
our workshops in Chicago, U.S. A., Eisleben and Schil- 
bach (Germany) and Pedrona (Italy). You risk 
nothing in ordering and you can now save 50% and 
more—all teachers’ and yp g You know 
that Lewis instruments have long been 
as the standard. Do not miss this ten days’ trial offer. 
oday for our beautifully illustrated free catalog No. 15A. 





BANDMEN ! — Clarinets and Flutes at Wholesale Prices! 


DAR KER’S Arctic Socks 


etic MARK 
Healthful for bed-chamber, bath an sick- 
» room. Wornin rubber boots, absor a 
— Made of knitted fabric, ined 
soft white wool fleece. Sold 
in sizes by Gophers or by 


mail,25ca pair. Parker pays 
postage talogue free. 









Leok for Parker’s name in every pair. 
J.H. Parker Dept. 5, 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 








Churchyard,” the masterpiece of one whom James 
Russell Lowell has pronounced the greatest artist in 
words English literature has possessed. ‘Sir, he was 
dull in a new way,” said Dr. Johnson of the same poet, 
“‘and many people thought him great.” On the other 
hand, Horace Walpole said of the author of this last 
criticism that he was “a babbling old woman. Preju- 
dice and bigotry, and pride, and presumption and 
arrogance are the hags that brew his ink.” The truth 
is that Johnson, who could fully appreciate such 
poetry as Pope’s, was unable to estimate highly im- 
aginative verse. His own imagination had no wings; 
it had no alacrity in rising from the earth, and, more 
like the ostrich than the eagle, ran swiftly enough on 
the solid ground, but never soared into the upper air. 
On the other hand, Gray, a true poet, was a very unsafe 
critic. He damned Collins’s exquisite verse with faint 
praise; saw no merit in Rousseau; was insensible to the 
luxurious dreaminess and harp-like music of Thom- 
son’s “Castle of Indolence;’? declared that Voltaire 
had not a spark of genius; and affirmed that David 
Hume had continued all his days an infant, but, un- 
happily, had been taught to read and write. 

Carlyle thought Burns’s ‘Scots Wha Ha’e wi’ Wallace 
Bled” the noblest lyric in the language; Wordsworth, 
in a tone of unutterable scorn, pronounced it “trash,” 
“stuff,” and “miserable inanity.’’ Gifford, the critical 
Mogul of his day, called Hazlitt a blockhead; Dryden 
called Catherine Phillips, now utterly forgotten, “the 
matchless Orinda,’’—a great poetess. In 1857, Ruskin, 
in the very heyday of his powers, pronounced Mrs. 
Browning’s “ Aurora Leigh” ‘the greatest poem which 
the nineteenth century has produced in any language!” 
Yet in that century lived Goethe, Victor Hugo, Scott, 
Wordsworth, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, and 
Browning, who, in 1857, had written many, if not all, 
of their greatest poems. 

a oe 

Did not Titian, when crowned with fame, scowl upon 
the dawning glories of Tintoretto? Did not Beattie, poet, 
moralist, and metaphysician, extol the ‘‘unlabored art” 
of Gray, the most fastidious and painstaking of bards, 
who pruned and polished his verse with ceaseless care? 

The late Aubrey de Vere gives, in his interesting 
volume of “Reminiscences,” a very amusing account 
of the estimates of Burns given to him by three eminent 
British bards. Of Tennyson’s enthusiasm for Burns, 
he says: ‘Here an incident with no small significance 
occurs to me. ‘Read the songs of Burns!’ he (Tenny- 
son,) exclaimed. ‘In shape each of them has the perfec- 
tion of the berry; in light, the radiance of the dewdrop; 
you forget for its sake those stupid things, his serious 
pieces!” The same day I met Wordsworth, and named 
Burns to him. Wordsworth praised him, even more 
vehemently than Tennyson had done, as the great genius 
who had brought poetry back to nature, but added: 
‘Of course, I refer to his serious efforts, such as 
‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” Those foolish little 
amatory songs of his one has to forget.’ I told the tale 
to Henry Taylor, that evening, and his answer was: 
‘Burns’s exquisite songs and Burns’s serious efforts 
are to me alike tedious and disagreeable reading.’”” So 
much for the infallibility of poets in their own art. 
Does not the utter dissonance of these judgments, 
which could have been due to no jealousy or other 
unworthy feeling, tend to destroy all one’s confidence 
in literary criticism? 

” a 

What can be more mirth-provoking than the naive 
simplicity with which a pompous critic, who prides 
himself on his lynx-eyed acuteness, will sometimes walk 
into a trap that has been set for him? When Alexander 
Pope was translating Homer, he read, by request, 
several books of the “‘Iliad’’ to Lord Halifax,—whom 
he characterizes as a literary coxcomb,—at his house. 
During the reading his lordship several times stopped 
the poet and suggested that certain passages might be 
improved. Perplexed and irritated by the advice, the 
poet withdrew with Garth, who laughed heartily at the 
incident, and told him to leave the verses just as they 
were,—to call on Halifax a month later, thank him for 
his criticisms, and then read again the verses to him 
unaltered. Pope followed this advice, saying to Halifax 
that he hoped his lordship would now find his objections 
removed,—upon which Halifax, delighted, cried out: 
“Ay, now they are perfectly right; nothing can be 
better.” 

a 4a 

Rev. Frederic Arnold, in his recent ‘‘ Reminiscences 
of a Literary and Clerical Life,” tells an amusing 
anecdote illustrative of the mistakes sometimes made 
by editors of periodicals in their judgments on con- 
tributed articles. Mr. Arnold wrote, for a popular 
religious serial, articles on some Parisian topics, which 
the editor-told him would never do. ‘Now here,” 
he continued, taking up the last number of a magazine, 

‘““we have an article about Paris of the right kind. If 
you would only write like this fellow, it might do.” 
‘My dear sir,” replied Mr. Arnold, “‘if you will look 
at the article you will find that I am the author of it. 
You will find my initials at the end.’ The editorial 
critic candidly withdrew his objections and accepted 
the contributions. 
ue a 

Whoever uplifts civilization is rich though he die 
penniless, and future generations will erect his monu- 
ment. 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


MAKE MONEY 


No matter where you are located or what 
your former occupation. If you are honest 
and ambitious, write me at once. I will 
teach you the Real Estate, General Broker- 
age and Insurance Business thoroughly by 
mail and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


; of my company (the largest and strongest in 
America) and assist you to become a prosperous 
and successful business man with an income 
of $3,000 to $5 ooo annually 

will help you establish a business of 
your own ae become your own boss. 

No business, trade or profession in 
the world offers better opportunities to 
progressive men; our practical sys- 
tem of co-operation has opened the 
doors everywhere to profits never 
before dreamed of; we furnish our 
representatives large weekly lists of 
choice, salable properties and actual 

nafide customers and afford them 
the constant advice and co-opera- 
tion of our powerful organization 
with over 5,000 assistants. 

This is an unusual opportunity - 
men without capital to become inde- 
Pe yawn for life. Valuable book and 

ll particulars FREE. Write today. 
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Address Either Office 
EDWIN R. MARDEN, Pres’t 


NaT’t CO-OPERATIVE REALTY Co. 


221 Athenaeum Bidg., Chicago 
221 Maryland Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


J Buys This Large Handsome Nickel 
~- a Trimmed Steel Range 


without warming closet or reservoir. 
With high warming closet, porcelain 
lined reservoir, just as show n in cut, 
$13.95; large, square oven, six cook- 
ing holes, ody made of cold rolled 
steel. Duplex grate; burns wood or 
coal. Handsome nickel trimmings, 
highly polished. 


OUR TERMS 2"°‘h: 


most lib- 

eral ever made. Youcan pay 

after you receive the range. 

You can take it into your 

. use it 30 days. If you don't 

find it exactly as represented, the 

biggest bargain you ever saw , equal 

to stoves retailed for double our 

@ price, return it to us. We will pay 
; reig mt both ways. . 

or Our beautifu illustrated Stove t- 

Write To- day analogue No, 11 13. A postal card Fy ad 
75 styles to select’from. Don’t buy until you get it 

MARVIN SMITH GO., - 











GHIGAGO, ILL. 













Madetoorderinany style or material. 
Read our money saving offer. Fither 
or the two styles here illustrated, 
enameled in one or two 4 
pe” colors and showing any let o 
ters or numerals, but not more than J@ 
shownin illustration. 
Sliver Plate $1.00 doz. Sample 10c. 
Sterling Silver $2.50 doz. Sample 25c. 
FREE our new and handsomely illustrated 
catalog—shows new styles in gold and silver. Satis- J 
faction guaranteed. Celluloid Buttons and Ribbon : 
Badges at right prices, Special designs and estimates free. 

























MEN WANTED 
% RAILROADS 


Wh The demand for our Firemen and Brake- 
men graduates is greater than we can 
supply. If you want to earn $65 to $125 a 

f month, fit yourself for a position at once. 
We teach you by mail and assist you to a 
position when competent. Course is practi- 
cal, easy to learn, endorsed by railroad man- 
agers and school is conducted by railroad 
officials. Hundreds of positions open. Cata- }} 
logue free. The Wenthe Railway Corre- | 
spondence School, Box 614, Freeport, I!!. 


overnment Positions 


were made to Civil curves place 
39,427 Appointments guring the past year. Excelle: 
po pen pene for young gous e. Each year we instruct by mail hu: 

8 of persons who pass these examinations and receive appoil 
ments to life positions at $840 to $1200a year. If you desire a positio. 
of this kind, write for our Civil Service Announcement, containin, 
dates, places for holding examinations, and questions recently use 
by the Civil Service Commission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 
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Birth of the Flowers: 


IFUL REVERIE EVER WRITTEN 
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ROAT MUSIC CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 





CHAS. E. 
» wanted to travel, distribute samp! s 
aaa agents. $isa week, expenses 


MAN me Oo r~ S also. ced. Local manager and canvas 
wo M A N ZIEGLER CO., 201 Locust St., Philadelphia 
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Fools and Their Money 


[Concluded from page 753] 
older man saw that he could use Miller as a tool, and 
the broadcast advertising of the Franklin Syndicate in 
the newspapers of the country was the result. The 
greater part of the advertising was in the form of small 
announcements in the banking columns of eastern 
newspapers. In the course of four months he spent 
twenty-two thousand dollars in seven hundred papers, 
one advertising agent handling all of it. It would be 
libeling the intelligence of the owners of these seven 
hundred newspapers to say that they did not know that 
Miller was a swindler. It was the publicity obtained 
by the payment of this twenty-two thousand dollars to 
the newspapers that made it possible for Miller and his 
confederates to steal hundreds of thousands of dollars 
from their credulous victims. Miller lured on the fools 
by paying the promised weekly dividends promptly. 
But many of his victims left their dividends with him 
to compound, and the surplus in his hand steadily 
grew. His dupes, instead of withdrawing their divi- 
lends, increased their original deposits. 

The most daring and probably the most profitable 
iece of advertising bought by Miller was a double- 
olumn newspaper “write up,’ a month before the 
yolice raided the Floyd Street offices. A newspaper 
‘ write-up,” it may be said in explanation, is a paid 
dvertisement so dressed up in the form of ordinary 
ews matter that not one newspaper reader in a hun- 

ed detects that it is paid for. The average reader 
links that the “write up” is an editorial expression 

the part of the newspaper itself. Because the 
‘write-up’ is such a fine counterfeit the newspaper 
harges its highest rates for it. A periodical of national 
eputation sells its editorial pages outright to financial 
irasites at $500 a page, and there are thousands of 

.ore or less honest publications that thus defraud their 
eaders. In the body of the article was a double- 
olumn “ half-tone’’ picture of a young man sitting at 
roll-top desk, seemingly absorbed in some deep finan- 
al computation. This was Miller. Perhaps he was 
ymputing how a Millerized cent would roll up in ten 
ears to thirty-three billion billion dollars. The article 
extolled Miller as “‘the acknowledged Napoleon of 
‘inance;’’ told how he paid weekly dividends of ten 

cent. by “investing his patrons’ money in Wall 
treet speculation; ”’ and gave the names of some of his 
upes who were living on the income he provided them. 
It cited this example: “ A barber sold out his shop and 
.vested in the syndicate shares to the amount of $275. 
He says it is much easier to live on the $27.50 which he 
now draws weekly than it was to live from the profits 
of his shop.” 

Miller, in an interview said, ‘‘ My average daily mail 
over five thousand letters.’? The article concluded 
vith this clinching argument: “ Can it be said that it 
not legitimate ? Is any speculation more legitimate ? 

Can it be argued that he gives no security? Does any 
bank or broker give security ?”’ 

The golden stream poured into Floyd Street in such 
volume that Miller had difficulty in finding hoarding 
places for it. Tens of thousands of dollars flowed in 
laily. One day in November the receipts were $63,- 

54. From the middle of October until the middle of 
November the receipts were $620,000, and from the 

end of July, when the newspaper campaign was begun, 
until the collapse in November, the golden stream 
reached more than two million dollars. Miller and 
\mmon and Schlesinger day after day went to the 
hanks, express companies, and safe-deposit vaults with 
bags bulging with money. One day they bought eighty 
thousand dollars in government bonds at a banking 
house; another day they deposited one hundred thou- 
ind dollars with a brokerage house; another day Miller 
ent forty-five thousand dollars to relatives in Europe. 

It was not long after the collapse of the Franklin 
Syndicate that the “ discretionary pool”’ parasites again 
illustrated the truth of their aphorism, “ A fool is born 
very minute.” The Dean and Miller swindles had 
robbed “ investors’ of more than five million dollars, 
and probably fifty thousand persons were poorer and 
wiser. But there was a new crop of “ suckers” to be 
caught two years later, and the concerns that gathered 
the new crop were the American Finance and Mortgage 
Company and C. E. Mackey and Company, both oper- 
ating in lower Broadway. The Mackey firm was 
launched about the time the leaders of the Dean gang 
were sent to prison, and when Miller, of 520 per cent. 
fame, was still fighting for his liberty. Just who the 
guiding spirit of the firm was will probably never be 
known, for Morris Simonds, who knew most about it, 
afterwards died mysteriously in the streets of Chicago. 
Mackey was only a name—that of a woman relative of 
Simonds. But Wienman, of the Dean gang, had a 
hand in it, and so did Eberman, another of the Dean 
gang. The bait thrown out was a selection from both 
the Dean and Miller schemes. The “ discretionary 
pool” was called an “ investors’ fund,” divided into 
sections designated by letter. Subscribers to the fund 
were promised a dividend of ten per cent. at the end of 
two weeks, and monthly dividends thereafter at the 
rate of four per cent. This was only 56 per cent. a 
year, as compared with Miller’s 520 per cent., and not 
quite so alluring, but thousands of persons subscribed 
to the fund. In Jersey City the gang employed thirty 
clerks in sending tons of circular letters to the “ suck- 
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Baked Beans are never 
Sold in Tins 


i) 


AKED. Beans would not KEEP for a week in tins. 
That’s why positively NONE are canned. 

Besides BAKED Beans are too rich for the 
average digestion—too “short,” oily, and full of Gas, 
for health. . 

Beans, you know, though very nutritious, are naturally 
bitter, and very rich in Sulphur. 

The Sulphur turns into Sulphureted Hydrogen Gas 
when the beans are eaten. ; 

It is this Sulphur that thus causes colic, flatulence, 
“wind on the Stomach.” 

That’s what the Snider People think, anyhow. as 

It took Sniders several years to find out how to elimi- 
nate these Bean faults. 

But the years of experiment were not wasted. 

In learning how to make FINER food of Beans a way 
was discovered to make them much more DELICIOUS 


also. , 2 2 


When a Snider salesman goes to a Grocer to sell him 
Snider Beans, he doesn’t TALK, he just ACTS. 

He buys a tin each of the best kinds of Pork and 
Beans that Grocer sells, opens them up on the counter, 
and asks the Grocer himself to LOOK at them, and 
TASTE them. 

Then he opens up a tin of SNIDER Pork and Beans 
beside them, and asks the Grocer to compare and taste 
THESE also. ‘ . 

This selling method almost NEVER fails. 

Because the Beans in every tin of SNIDER’S are 
found whole, white, and dainty to the eye, as shown in the 
lower photograph herewith. 

Other Beans are often (and many kinds are always) 
found (as in two upper tins) split, squashed, soupy, dis- 
colored, and of “ beany” instead of “ fine ” flavor. 


e 


Snider Beans are found firm, but cheesy to the tooth, 
with a delicious mellow flavor. ' 

This mellow, cheesy condition of Snider Beans, which 
makes them so agreeable to the tooth, also makes them 
absorbent as little sponges. z 

And THAT is why they soak themselves through with 
the tart-sweet, spicy, flavor of Snider’s delicious Tomato 
Catsup, with which they are generously surrounded. 

This Snider Catsup is made only from ripe red Toma- 
toes, seasoned with SEVEN spices, instead of with the 
Single Cayenne Pepper spicing of other Catsups. 

Youwill never know how DELICIOUS Porkand Beans 
CAN BE until you've tried your first tin of SNIDER’S. 

And here is an offer which will now enable you to test 
them at OUR risk. a 2 


When you buy your FIRST tin of Snider’s Pork and 
Beans you can get your money back if YOU don’t find 
them finer flavored, finer looking, and more delicious than 















‘ne I 


. L any you have ever eaten before. 
bt Wis; ¥ i i ur Grocer as authorit 
TOMATO S SAUCE, Show this advertisement to yo u y 


for this trial offer. 


THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE LADIES’ WORLD 


EDITED BY CHARLES DWYER (For the Past 20 Years Editor of The Delineator) 


The Best Magazine Published at 50 Cents Per Year 


IN NOVEMBER is the first installment of a three-part serial, A Sister of Charity, 
by Julia Truitt Bishop, a story full of life and charm and vivid interest. 
DECEMBER ISSUES, WHICH IN DECEMBER begins a longer serial, The Princess and the Plowman, by Florence 
ARE FULL OF ATTRACTIONS Morse Kingsley, and this is a story that is at once an editor's joy and his despair—joy at 
possessing, and despair for what is to come after, for stories such as this are unusual. It has the strength and the daintiness, the 
clean characterization and rare descriptive quality, which have always marked this author’s work—only more so. 

Both numbers will have a variety of short fiction by well known writers, special seasonable articles on needle and fancy- 
work, holiday suggestions along other lines, and a wealth of general household information. 


5 CENTS PER COPY. FOR SALE AT ALL NEWS STANDS 


SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER! Send_50 cents for = years 


subscription to THE LADIES’ 

WORLD before November 25th, and we will send the Special November and December Holiday 

Issues of this year FREE, and will enter your subscription for a full year from January, 1907, 
TO GET TWO EMBROIDERED 


HOW SHIRT WAIST PATTERNS FREE! 


ANOTHER SPEGIAL OFFER ! In forwarding your subscription to THe Lapres’ 


Wok tp, if you will send us the names and addresses 
of five ladies who are interested in women’s publications, but who, as far as you know, 
are not acquainted with our magazine, we will send you free and postpaid, to pay you 
for your trouble, the two handsome Embroidered Shirt Waist Patterns, as shown in the 
illustrations, whch are worth at retail 70 cents. The designs are the very latest, are 
perforated on parchment paper, and can be used over and over again. We also include 
the necessary material for making the transfers. Address all orders: Dept. S- 


S.H. MOORE COMPANY, Publishers, 23 to 27 Gity Hall Place, New York 





LOOK FOR THE NOVEMBER AND 
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Floral Design 
Price 35 Cente 
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zine dollars. 


Write to-day. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
09 Fourth Ave, (near 12th St.) 
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Is ready for its annual mission of practical 
magazine economy to the homes of 1,000,000 
people who read magazines and newspapers. 
There is dividend-paying information on every 
page of this big 1907 edition, which lists over 3,000 
magazines, periodicals, newspapers and combination offers. 
Our system saves you subscription money, for we quote you 


Lowest Existing Prices 


New ideas and new suggestions and valuable information for 

very magazine reader, are found in this catalogue, the most 

cnanetions one of the kind ever published, and we offer it to 
YOU simply for your name on a postal card. 


Ours is one of the largest subscription agencies in the 
world and we are known everywhere. 
enjoy the closest relations with the publishers, 
are thereby enabled to secure znuswal/ concessions, giving 
facility for furnishing 
any magazine, periodical or news- 
paper in the world at a rate much 
lower than you believe possible. 


have helped thousands save maga- 
We can do the same for you. 
Simply send us your name on a one-cent 
postal card, asking for our Free Catalogue. 
We can interest you. 


J.M.HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY | 


29 Hanson Block, LEXINGTON, KY. 
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our New Violin Catalog and SPECIAL VIOLIN 
li send for the next thirty days our 50 cent music 
s 24 pieces of copyright music, such as Over- 








Valt " T wo-steps, etc.; printed on fine paper. We want to 
ew handsome illustrs ated catalog of Violins, Guitars, Man- 
18 al Supplies, Strings, Bows, etc.. in the hands of’ every 

é so if you will send the names of four persons who 


‘n we will send you our music book, free, also our 
names and addresses p “inly and enclose eave 2-cent 
ay postage and mailing cost »f your music book. 


E. T. ROOT & SONS 
28 Patten Building (Established 1857.) CHICAGO 


CARTOONING 











Law Pharmacy = ee 
rthand Bookkeeping —Na 
rnalism Story Writing ae 





ally by mail from our resident schools. 

Income increased while learning. 
eve ery where. State course interests you. 
-it tells all. 


aanat 8 


r ot ree book 
NA’ T ION AL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
36 N. Penna. St., Indianapolis, U. S. A. 





LEARN TELEGRAPHY 


in th only cho »0l in the country that sends its students to railroads 

d them amount paid for tuition. Dispatchers wire 
hool rooms. Young men also prepared for railroad 
clerks. | ositic ns guaranteed. Write at once for particulars. 


ChicagoRailway &Commercial lastitute, R,56, 95W ashingtonSt.,Chicago 


0 N G We arrange music, publish and print. 
WRITERS Send for our proposition and prices. 
UNION MUSIC CO., 304 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, 0. 





Your Poems may be worth a Fortune. 











TYPEWRITER 


Honest in price, service, material and work- 
manship—the only real typewriter at low price. 
It combines universal keyboard, strong mani- 
folding, mimeograph stencil cutting, visible 
writing, interchangeable type and prints from 
ribbon. Imperfect alignment impossible. 

Will stand hardest wear and is practically 
accident proof. 
Write for our Rnaliet and instalment plan. 

gents Wanted 
POSTAL TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. 5 
Office and Factory: Norwalk, Conn. 


New York City Salesroom : 
Royalty, Publish and Popularize. We Com- 


SON ose and Arrange melody FREE of charge. 


GEO. JABERG MUSIC CO., 158 ith Street, Cincinnati, O. 
and list 


BLUE BOOK ON PATENTS fwWiar'to 
INVENT,” free to any address. Patents secured or fee returned. 
GEO. 8S. VASHON & CO., 546 E St., Washington, D. C. 


How to Speak in Public fidence, Dy Mail Highest tes 


ain for Power. 
Booklet free. Grenville Kletser. ee ‘eulines New York, 


Free lessons in Nurses Literary Com- 

me a Nurse poston. Copy sent for 10 cents; or, at 
ealers, 20 cents. Address’ 

Dept. A. J., Nurses’ Literary ¢ Sieene Pub. Co., Chicago. 


1364 Broadway 


POEMS WANTED, also Musical Com- 


positions. We pay 
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| ers,” and the response came just as it had before to 


Kellogg’s circulars and Miller’s advertisements. Bank 
accounts for the hoarding of the spoils were opened in 
some of the strongest banks in New York—the Han- 
over National, the Park National, the National Bank 
of Commerce, and the Bowling Green Trust Company. 
These accounts were carried in many names—a com 
mon ruse of “ get-rich-quick” parasites to hide the ex- 
tent. of their operations. When the Mackey compan) 
had gathered in several hundred thousand dollars i: 
closed its doors one day. The gang disappeared, ani 
a few thousand “investors” were poorer and wiser. 
little while after the American Finance and Mortg: ge 
Company sprung up like a mushroom in the night an. 
worked the game over again. It was really aay: 
change in name and location. 

The story of the operations of these “ discretionar, 
pool” schemes would be incomplete without a referen 
to the Storey Cotton Company of Philadelphia, whi 
collapsed last year after fleecing the fools for four ye ar 
It was a type of the “discretionary pool”’ concern ta! 
ing advantage of the intense public speculative intere 
in a single commodity. While the newspapers we: 
daily printing “ front-page’’ stories of the sensation 
speculation in cotton by the meteoric Sully, the Stor: 
Cotton Company was sending out tens of thousands « 
appeals to speculators all over the world to make for 
tunes in cotton. It had agents all over the countr) 
and in Europe and South Africa. It advertised in « 
inconspicuous but alluring manner. ‘This was the so: 
of bait it threw out: 

‘The Storey Cotton Company presents the most uniqu 
safest, and surest investment proposition now offered 1! 
public to obtain a large monthly income on a small amou 
of capital. No uncertainty or risk about it. Somethi: 
simple, plain, and tangible; easily understood. No gue 
work, prospects, or conditions. We offer a straight bu 
ness proposition with steady results, and results are w! 
you are after. If you do not want a good, safe, and stea 
investment, paying a large income each month, but pr+ 
to speculate and take chances, then save your time a: 
ours by not writing us." 

The Philadelphia swindle cleaned up a million 
more and then disappeared. It had several offsh: 
companies, like the E. S. Dean Company, and besi: 
had a bank, the promoter of which, Stanley Fran 
was the only one of the company to be caught. Sop! 
Beck, who ran the Philadelphia office, converted all t! 
concern’s property into cash before the coll: apse and « 
caped to Europe. Frank C. Marrin was another me: 
ber of the gang, as was also “ Handsome Harry ” Lai 
mer. It was the Dean “ safe system ’’—safe for t! 
victimizers, but very unsafe for the victims— that 
followed by the Storey company. None of the mer 
bers of the old Dean gang appeare »d to be mixed up in i 

The complete plant of a “‘ discretionary pool ” co: 
cern includes in these days of highly organized parasi! 
ical finance not only a parent company with sever 
offshoot “brokerage” houses, but a “ bank” and a 
“commercial agency” as well. The Dean gang h 
its Bankers’ and Merchants’ Credit Guarantee Int: 
change. This “agency” actually charged victims t 
dollars each for recommending to them some of | 
sub-companies of the Dean Swindle as good hous 
which to carry speculative accounts, and other 1: 
concerns as “conservative banking houses.” W! 
the swindle collapsed this ‘“‘agency’’ sent out letter 
the victims offering to take charge of their claims. | 
destroyed all the evidence received. This is an 
e k of financial swindlers. 

Bolder in conception is the organization of a bai 
John Hill, Jr., who has made a business of hunti 
down financial parasites in Chicago, exposed a typi: 
scheme of this kind some time ago. One of Mr. Hil 
agents, whose name is on various “ sucker lists,” 
ceived one day in the mail a letter apparently miss: 
tohim. It was from a Chicago “ brokerage ” house ‘ 
a Philadelphia “ client,” opening: 

‘“We are pleased to hand you herewith our check 
the Commercial Bank of Illinois, Chicago, for $450, ¢! 
net gain on your investment of $60 naming ‘higher’ 
December corn.”’ 

The check was with the letter. Mr. Hill did not : 
member having heard before of the Commercial Ba 


| of Illinois, and he therefore studied the letter with i 





terest. A paragraph further on gave a clue to t 
meaning of the receipt of the letter by a person 
whom it was not addressed: 

‘‘We anticipate some very large fluctuations in hb 
grain and stocks in the next ten days, and would sugg 
that you remit us immediately on receipt of this letter > 
to $100, as we feel confident that we can make you s« 
large profits. Our information comes from a source t 
has proved very reliable in the past, and we are sur 
will prove even more profitable in the future.”’ 

Mr. Hill discovered that the Commercial Bank 
Illinois was an elaborately furnished institution, with 
the outward appearance of a bank, but in realit, 
fraudulent concern organized solely as part of a “d 
cretionary pool” game. The victims of the “ poo! 
deposited their subscriptions in the “‘ bank,” suppos' 
in trust. The ‘‘ bank” was used as a reference. ‘1! 
letter with the $450 check, “ missent” to Mr. H 
agent, was only one of thousands sent out to “ cai 
suckers.” Th e operators of the “ pool” put out th 
worthless, “ missent” checks to make prospective \ 
tims believe that clients of the “ brokerage’? ho 
were really piling up huge profits. 


“A fool and his money are soon parted,” and e\ 


day or so a new way is found to perform the partiti 
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The Play 


[Concluded from page 759] 


school of brilliant detail; Jones that of striking impres- 
sionism. 

“His House in Order” tells of a girlish second wife 
who is tortured by her husband and the first wife’s 
family by means of the insistent peanizing of the de- 
ceased first’s perfections. The second wife happens 
upon letters that tend to blast the first wife’s character. 
The second wife is persuaded from using this knowledge 
as she naturally would wish to do by her husband’s 
brother, who, in the end, is forced by his pity for the 
second wife to employ it himself as a lever to restore 
the second wife to her proper position and recognition; 
whereby the play ends and an interesting question of 
entail is left undetermined, while the second wife’s 
chances of happiness with an absolutely incompatible 
husband are also indeterminate. 

“The Hypocrites” is the story of the son of a 

righteous father and mother, who returns from Scot- 
land to his London home and becomes engaged to the 
daughter of a wealthy baronet when he should have 
married a girl he left in the highlands. A tenant of 
this young man’s father has so disgraced his noble 
andlord that the village curate is ordered to summa- 
rily discipline him. ‘Then come a long fight between 
he curate who defends the poor tenant, and the 
nobleman who defends his son, both bearing the same 
accusation. It is the old British fight between the 
lasses and the masses; the old theory that the poor 
an sin but the rich can not; the time-worn tenet that 
the law was made for one and not for the other. Mr. 
Jones wages the warfare between the contesting parties 
along the broad, philosophic lines of everyday life, 
touching with deep resonance the heartstrings of re- 
morse. His power is absolute in its purpose. There 
ire few dramatists who could have handled such a sub- 
ect without becoming maudlin and mediocre. Per- 
haps in all the churches in the land, no stronger 
ermon is preached than through the medium of this 
play. 

“His House in Order” and “The Hypocrites,” it is 
ilmost needless to say, are both magnificently mounted 
and acted. John Drew appears in the first, with Mar- 
garet Illington as his leading woman. In the second 
are found Jessie Millward, Richard Bennett, Doris 
Keane and Leslie Faber. Miss Keane’s performance 

full of splendid acting and rare repression. Mr. 
Faber, an actor new to America, is a careful, capable 
artist. 

Another English play by an English dramatist is 
Alfred Sutro’s ‘*The Price of Money,” in which William 
H. Crane appeared. It possesses considerable dra- 
matic strength, and has a number of strong situations 
and some excellent characterization. But in an effort to 
give to the star a prominence unmerited, the playwright 
rather overreached himself and the result is uncon- 
vincing. Mr. Crane appears as a poverty-fighting as- 

istant editor of a weekly magazine, burdened with a 
wife and child. His brother, an English exponent of 
frenzied finance, has accumulated an immense fortune 
ind, by virtue of it, has purchased as a wife the daugh- 
ter of a clergyman who forced her into the marriage, 
notwithstanding the fact that she loves, and is loved by, a 
certain young lord. The financier learns that there is 
coal on the estate of the lord and, as well, that certain 
contemplated improvements and building operations 
will make the property immensely valuable. Of these 
things the lord knows nothing; but he refuses to sell 
purely for sentimental reasons. The financier urges 
his wife to go to the lord, knowing that she loves him 
ind he her, and that therefore he will sell at her mere 
isking. She refuses. Then the financier goes to his 
brother, the editor, and offers him a large sum if he will 
use his influence to pursuade the wife to appeal to the 
lord to sell the property. The brother has been a true, 
and about the only friend that the wife has had, for 
her husband is a cold-blooded, autocratic brute. Influ- 
enced by the necessity of poverty, the brother makes the 
appeal, explaining his reasons and all the circumstances. 
At his insistence, the wife goes to the man she loves to 
ask of him the favor. He is on the point of going to 
Canada, in company with his sister. He urges the wife 
to go with him; and, after a scene in which they both 
display an utterly unreasonable regard: for the ideas 
and inclinations of the brother who has fomented the 
mess, they depart under the chaperonage of the afore- 
said sister. The financier, inconsistently boasting of the 
value of the property before the deed, which has been 
left with the brother, is signed, loses the estate, and 
one is given to suppose that he divorces his wife, who 
marries the lord, and that lord and lady reward ade- 
quately the unduly prominent brother. It is a play 
that has good moments. But the third act sees its 
backbone break and its promising frame collapse. 

From his vaudeville sketch of the same name, James 
Forbes has created for Rose Stahl ‘‘ The Chorus Lady,” 
which is a novel and interesting play, with much 
human feeling and equally as much human nature. 
There is a deal of slang, and, too, a deal of homely phi- 
losophy—philosophy that one can comprehend and 
believe. It is a timely production that is distinctly 
worth while. It, too, teaches a fine moral lesson. In 
fact this is the motive of nearly every successful play in 
New York to-day. 
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A NATIONAL DAILY 
NEWSPAPER FOR WOMEN 


If there is an intelli- 
gent woman in America 
who has not longed for 
a great daily newspaper 


This great publish- 





ing plant, built expressly 
for The Woman’s Na- 
tional Daily, coversa city 


of her own, full of the 
things WOMEN want 
to know, clean, fearless, 
independent, ready to 
fight woman-kind’s 
battles and handle 
without gloves the 
things busy money- 
seeking men are afraid 
of for ‘“* business” rea- ral 
sons, we have not found ——— 
her yet. 


block and will print, fold, 
address and mail ONE 
MILLION EIGHT- 
PAGE PAPERS IN 200 
MINUTES, sending 
them whirling to all parts 
of America by the fast 
night mails. It is owned 
by nearly thirty thousand 
small stock-holders and 
has three and a half mil- 
lion dollars capital. 

After a year of vast preparation, the building especially for it of the largest and finest pub” 
lishing plant in America and the largest and fastest printing press in the world at the cost of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, a great national daily newspaper to circulate from coast to coast 
by fast mail each day, has become an accomplished fact. By special facilities this great daily 
paper, already having more subscribers than any newspaper in America, can be delivered in 
homes even on rural routes a thousand miles from St. Louis the day of date of issue. Published 
by a corporation with three and a half million dollars capital, but owned by the people, fear- 
less, clean, independent and powerful, it will give the TRUTH of each day’s world events. : 
The only woman’s daily newspaper in America, every member of the family is provided for in 
its columns. If you want to know more about what is really going on all over the world each 
day than the men do, the latest news from Paris, London, Berlin, Rome, the best daily short 
stories, the latest advance daily fashion notes from Europe, the daily ‘‘ doings’’ at Washington, 
what men and women are doing each day throughout the world, with INSIDE information about 
them, all beautifully illustrated, if you are interested in some of the greatest battles for better 
things for womankind that have ever been fought, you want The Woman’s National Daily. 


Simply Send Us a Postal Card 


The women of this country have never been united as a force in public life because the 
daily papers are published for men. The Woman’s National Daily will make them a force that 
will be felt. We want you to see and read this great daily woman’s newspaper, to know what it 
is doing for women, to be better posted, better read. You need not send us any money in ad- 
vance. The subscription price is cone dollar per year (313 issues, every day but Sundays). 
Simply send us a postal card as follows: ‘* Enter my subscription to The Woman's National 
Daily for one year, and if at the end of three months, thirteen weeks, | do not want it longer 
I will send you 25c for the 78 issues! will have received and you are to stop the paper.’’ 
Sign your name and full address and we will send the great daily to you by fast mail each night, 
delivered to you every morning but Sunday. If after three months you do not want it longer, 
simply send the 25c and it will be stopped. We know that once you have read it you will always 
wonder how you got along each day without it before. 

IF THE MEN OF YOUR FAMILY CAN TAKE A DOZEN DAILY NEWSPAPERS, CAN 
YOU NOT HAVE ONE OF YOUR OWN? After looking over the ‘‘news” in your husband’s 
daily paper you will find the FACTS in THE WOMAN'S NATIONAL DAILY and can tell 
him some things. 


The Woman’s National Daily 
core LEWIS PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 27, ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















10 cents a copy $1.00 a year 


WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION 


THE THANKSGIVING NUMBER 


is a splendid example of the great magazine the Woman’s Home Companion 
now is—something for all the family, and for the woman—everything. 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale 


now one of the regular editors of the Woman’s Home Companion, contributes his first editorial 
talk to this great Thanksgiving number, and there are also rattling good stories and articles by: 


KaTeE DouGLas WIGGIN 
Jack LONDON 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


Mary E. WiLkins FREEMAN 
ANNE O’HAGAN 
JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 
and the authors of ‘‘A Japanese Nightingale,” ‘‘The Lightning Conductor” and ‘‘ When Patty 
Went to College.” Christmas Suggestions, House Plans, news of the Child Slavery fight, over a 
hundred illustrations and an artistic cover design round out a notable magazine. 

Buy this great November number from your newsdealer, or, if you have not seen the 
Woman’s Home Companion recently, allow us to send you a sample copy. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Mapison Square, New York 














“The Acme: Way of Preparing 
Art Students to Earn Money 
—Distance No Drawback 


Mr. D. Eldred Wood, President of the Acme School 
of Drawing, Kalamazoo, . Michigan, talks enter- 
tainingly for the Success Magazine about the 
institution of which he is the head. 


In 1898 my father, Mr. Walter S. Wood, seeing the 
need of a practical school in Mechanical and Architectu- 
ral Drawing, put into crystallized form the results of over 


twenty years of work, making patent office and other 
lines echanical drawings. The outcome was the 
establishment of the Acme School of Drawing. These 
courses met with such universal approval that it was 
decided to add other practical branches, and in 1902 
the services of Prof. G. H. Lockwood were secured, 
who was the author and conductor of the old Wallace 
and Lockwood Course in Illustrating, Designing and 
Cart ing, established in 1892. This, by the way, 
was the first correspondence course of its kind in 
America. In 1904 Prof. Lockwood was induced to 
give up his position on a large western paper, remove 
to Kalamazoo and take complete charge of the Acme 

[ Acme School has been from the start entirely 


rigi d practical in its method. It has made a 
su ; of teaching art by correspondence because it 
h ireful system or method of teaching called 


the “A Way.’ The Acme courses have been pre- 
pared with great care, covering the ground thoroughly, 
but m re than this, its students have been put under 


of schooled artists who have given their 


exclusive attention to the development of the students 
and it is this that has made the Acme School what it 
is to-da without an equal and without a legitimate 
I itor in the field. 
The Acme School considers itself most fortunate 


secured the services of Prof. G. H. 
I as author of its Acme art courses, and 
securing his entire personal service in taking 
care of the Acme students. Prof. Lockwood is not 
nl tist of ability, being termed an “ all around 
in this line of work, but he is also a scholar, a 

vriter and has had an extensive experience 

tform as a public speaker, and in giving 


in having first 


Students desiring instruction in the various branches 
of mo commercial illustration and designing will 
find in P Lockwood a sympathetic personality 


d with originality and an experience of many 
Prof. Lockwood is one of the first teachers of 


thi fart. He has devoted over fifteen years to 
actual and is said by a former student, John 
Lilliso, vy with the Chicago Daily News, ‘‘to be 


lear and forceful in his teachings, energetic and, not 
t »ssessing that ready, true sympathy and 
encouragement so much needed by all honest strug- 
gler matter of fact, Prof. Lockwood comes close 
to b leal instructor in his line.” 
If is to be known by its fruits, Prof. Lockwood 
judged by such artists as Briggs, of the 
igo Examiner and American, Johnson of the Phil- 
del 1 North American, and Haner of the Kansas 
City Journal, as well as other successful artists, who 
we former students. 
ld of Mechanical Drawing, in all its branch- 
ter S. Wood takes care of students in a 
na nd to none. His vast experience covering 
4 yver twenty years as a practical mechanical 
lraft , and designer, ably fits him forthe important 
ositior hief instructor in this department. The 
resu f his careful teaching are abundantly shown 
1 tl of the numerous students who have com- 
leted correspondence courses prepared by him 
and given by mail by the Acme School. Courses in 
Mechanical, Architectural, Sheet Metal Pattern Draft- 
ing and r branches along mechanical lines are con- 
i. Pattern drawings, working drawings, archi- 
rns, etc., together with kindred subjects are 
.ustively in these courses. Personal atten- 
prepare students for actual work. 
I llowing complete courses are now being suc- 
ght by The Acme, School of Drawing: 
( il Designing and Lettering. 
N er, Magazine and Book IIlustrating. 
Caricature, Cartoon and Comic Drawing. 
al Drawing. 
ral Drawing. 
Metal Pattern Drafting. 
Course for School Teachers. 





If Success MAGAZINE readers will state the course 
they desire to study, I will gladly send a Ready-Refer- 
ence-] of over 300 satisfied pupils in the only 
Correpondence School of Drawing that can or dares 
print such a list. 


It will be worth the while of any reader of the 


SUCCE MAGAZINE who. is interested in art, to write 
Mr. D. Eldred Wood, President, THE AcME, School of 
Drawing, 901 Chase Block, Kalamazoo, Mich., for 
his 1 book just off the press, ‘‘The Salary Value 
of an Art Education.” 





The Editor’s Cabinet 


[Concluded from page 771] 


coach team. In many instances the coach horses are not 
disposed of at all, and it is the automobile that, even 
now in the height of its glory, takes the place of a 
“pet and toy.” In heavy traffic, especially, the auto- 
mobile has not proved itself so great a success as some 
makers would lead us to believe ; usually after a short 
advertising period the user finds the good old team 
and dray far more reliable and eventually falls back 
to them. The time when the horse will be displaced 
by the automobile will never come. 
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The New York Shopper 


By Mrs. Charlotte Birdsall Williams 


[All articles mentioned below can be obtained by forwarding 
price to “ The NewYork Shopper,” care of this magazine. ‘This de- 
partment is in charge of Mrs.Charlotte Birdsall Williams, manager 
of the Woman’s Domestic Guild of America, an institution de- 
voted to solving all shopping, catering, domestic, furnishing, and 
purchasing problems of the home, and much patronized by fash- 
ionable New York women for these purposes. Mrs. Williams, 
is herself well known socially, and possesses rare taste, 
judgment, and intuition. Her services are freely placed at the 
disposal of our readers, and her advice, artistic taste, and eco- 
nomical judgment may be had without charge in all matters 
pertaining to the wardrobe of men, women, and children, house 
furnishings, decorations—in short, anything which is “ buyable”’ 
and worth buying with the utmost possible economy and judg- 
ment. All articles (except bedding and combs) will be sent on 
approval, and a cheerful refund of the purchase price made at 
the demand of the buyer. We have taken‘upon ourselves the care 
and expense of this department because of the almost unlimited 
range of usefulness we see in it to our readers. To the busy 
woman of the metropolis it is a saving of valuable time to have 
her wardrobe and house furnishings purchased by a trained and 
competent buyer. To the woman remote from, cities and large 
towns, it is an incalculable benefit to be able to buy by mail 
even the most trivial necessities, and to be assured of the latest 
city fashions at the lowest city prices. We unhesitatingly pledge 
the absolute fulfillment of all these conditions, and are assured in 
advance of the unqualified approval of all who make use of the 
service. Tuer Epirors.] 


ALTHOUGH Christmas is yet some months distant, it 
is well to bear in mind that time is fleeting and 
ere long the shops will be filled with Christmas decora- 
tions, Christmas presents, and the pushing, jostling 
throng of Christmas shoppers. 
The time one loses in trying to 
make one’s way through the 
shops under such conditions, 
the strain on the nerves and 
the injury to one’s disposition 
should cause the wise buyer 
to profit from past experiences 
and take time by the forelock. 
Shopping under pleasant 
conditions is a diversion and 
Christmas shopping may be 
made a pure delight, for as one 
selects each gift, bearing in 
mind the taste and _ require- 
ments of the recipient and 
the pleasure evoked upon its 
eceipt, the imagination is stirred and pleasant scenes 
are conjured up. I will, therefore, offer the suggestion 
that Christmas gifts be selected in good season. If so 
requested, I will be pleased to send, free of cost, a 
little booklet with some ideas that may prove helpful. 
DorA.—I am very anxious to get my Christmas list 
completed as soon as possible, as last year I took very 
little pleasure in remembering my friends, for I left my 
purchasing until so very late that the giving becamea 
burden. Iam, therefore, going to ask you to help me 
select a few nice articles to give to my young girl and 
young men friends. Something that would be worth 
while giving, and still not too expensive. 

The following suggestions may help you in selecting 
your gifts, and I think you were extremely wise to start 
early, thereby making the giving a pleasure and not a 
burden. For the young girls any of the following 
articles would be appropriate : 

Pretty Abolona shell pins at $1 a pair. 
set in sterling silver and are most attractive. 

Unique Mexican carved leather purses, 50 cents 
apiece. 

India linen handkerchiefs, hemstitched, and dainty 
Mexican drawn-work, 50 cents. 

Japanese slippers, in all colors, 39 cents. 

Pretty tulle neck ruffs, in various shades, and with 
taffeta ribbon ends, $1.25. 

Attractive plaid belt, at 50 cents, in colors to harmon- 
ize with the gowns. 

For the men I would suggest military brushes, from 
$1.50 upward, according to what you desire to spend. 

Leather watch fob, with emblem attached, 75 cents. 

Indian moccasins, made of elk or buckskin in natural 
color, with embroidered or burnt design, $1.85. 

Brazilian beetle scarf pins, mounted on silver, 
50 cents. 

If you will send me a stamped envelope with your 
full address, I will be pleased to send you a longer list. 

* * * 





MRS. WILLIAMS 


They are 


SusAN B.—I am looking forward with a great deal of 


pleasure to making Christmas presents to my family and 
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This Book is Free 


It Tells You About a System of Handling 
Figures with Lightning Rapidity. 





One Thousand Copies Will be Given Away 
to Those Who Apply First. 
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HIS BOOK tells about marvelous methods of 

shortening calculations; methods that simplify 

the most difficult business problems and some 
times make it possible to do the work of an hour in 
the space of a minute. Itis from the pen of a ma) 
who has devoted his life to the subject of rapid anc 
accurate calculations, He is known throughout the 
United States as the foremost calculator of the day 
Every man should calculate quickly and with ease 
Every business man must calculate. Oftena certain 
calculation must be made mentally and instantly if 
you would take care of your own interests. By our 
improved methods you see results without effort. You 
multiply, add, subtract and divide fractions or whole 
numbers with marvelous ease. The methods intro- 
duced by this book will revolutionize figuring and 
arithmetic for you. You can learn at yourown home 
with little effort and without loss of time. If youare 
an office man the result will be seen in your pay en 
velope. The man who figures accurately and rapidly 
can do three times as much work as the one who uses 
ordinary methods, Unless you know all about fig- 
ures that you want to know, unless you are accurate 
in every calculation, you cannot afford to be without 
this information. It costs you nothing to write for 
the book; it is free; it may cost you a good position 
or a valuable promotion to neglect this opportunity 
Address Commercial Correspondence Schools, 145 P. 
Commercial Building, Rochester, N. Y. 








Music Books FREE 


We want the names of musical people, music teachers, play 
ers and singers. To anyone sending 
us ten names we will give one 





Each contains ten complete pieces 

full sheet music size, 9 by 12 inche 

with cover as shown here; 34 pages 
srinted from brand new plates o: 
est heavy paper. 

When you receive your book 
you are not satisfied that it is wort 
ully 50 cents, return it to us and we 
will send you all the postage it ha 


cost a both wa conan TION 
Cc 





IDEAL PIAN 
Ten new and popular pieces, as fo 
lows: Dance of the Wild Flowers ; Old. Folks at Home (1 
time); The Smart Set Three Step; Treasure Waltzes; Walt 
of the Fairies; Fraternity Grand March; Happy Coo 
From Dixie; Under the Double Eagle March; Cotton Fie 
Dance; Admiration March. 
IDEAL SONG COLLECTION—Ten songs with music con 
lete : The Secret of the Violet ; Old Black Joe;_I Wonder ! 
‘ou Know My Heart is Breaking ; Down in the Lane; Int! 
Sweet Bye and Bye; Darling Jane; If You Should Wand: 
From My Side; Sing the Song You Sang in the Days of Ok: 
Down by the Old Garden Gate; On the Old Virginia Shor: 
Bear in mind that what we want is names of musical peo} 
who play or sing. We want to send them our 64-page catal: 
of over a thousand pieces of the latest as well as the standara 
opular and classic instrumental and vocal music. We s 
Fal size, best paper, complete sheet music, with three col: 





catalog to every musical person in this country ; that’s why 
will send you this 50 cent book for only the cost of posta 
and mailing, if you will send us the names and addresses 
ten musical people. 

Write names plainly and be sure to state whether you wai’ 
the vocal or instrumental book. Enclose five two-cent stam; 
to pay for mailing and postage. 





5O0c Book 


title pages for 10 cents a copy. This year we want to send ovr 


McKINLEY MUSIC CO., 111 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.City. 59 Patton Bldg.,Chica:° 
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friends. My hours at business are not long, giving me 
quite a little time for fancy work. Can you tell me of 
some pretty things I could make? 

There are various articles that come stamped for em- 
broidering that would be acceptable gifts. A pretty 
corset cover of India linen, stamped in dainty design, 
with pattern and floss included, can be purchased for 
socents. Pure linen shirt-waist material, stamped, and 
including floss and pattern, is $1.25. Remnants of silk 
come in beautiful floral designs, and can be had at 
very little cost. These make most attractive bags 
that adapt themselves to various uses. 

Very pretty electric-light shades are made of tissue 
paper in the form of a large rose with bud and leaves. 
These can be made in any color to harmonize. with the 
decorations of the room. Tooth-brush cases are very 
pretty and very acceptable. They can be made of 
narrow ribbon, lined with rubber cloth, and tied at the 
top with baby ribbon. I will send a longer list if you 
will inform me about what amount you desire to spend. 


* * * 


Miss A. J.—The general tendency with most brides- 
to-be is to purchase too hastily, thereby tiring them- 
selves unnecessarily, and many times buying things 
that will be regretted. 

First consider the amount you can afford to spend, 
and buy accordingly. The following will be ample 
and in good taste for women in modest circumstances. 

As regards underwear, one dainty set of three pieces 
at $6.00, with long skirt at $3.50, may be indulged in. 
The rest should be purchased in odd pieces, four of 
each being sufficient in winter. To this add a silk 
skirt at $5.00 and a “ Heatherbloom” at $2.25 for 
ordinary wear. As to hose, four pairs of cotton, two 
pairs of lisle and one pair of silk with cotton feet should 
be sufficient. A pair of patent leather shox Ss, a pretty 
pair of slippers for evening wear, and a heavy pair 
with extension soles for ordinary wear should be all 
that would be required. As to gowns, let us first con- 
sider the wedding gown, which should be purchased 
with the idea of using it for future evening wear. 
White crepe de Chine, artistically made, would be ex- 
tremely pretty and effective for this purpose. 

Next in importance is the afternoon and recepiion 
gown, which should be of broadcloth. Cinnamon 
brown trimmed with Persian medallions would be 
pretty. A waist of net or tulle, trimmed with bands 
of the broadcloth with French knots, would complete 
a very pretty costume. A gray tweed suit, Norfolk 
jacket style, would do nicely for general wear. A long 
coat is almost a necessity. A black or tan broad- 
cloth coat with collar and cuffs of panne velvet and 
herculean braid, is suggested. A little morning suit 
of blue mohair, and a pretty little silk dress for 
evenings at home should be all that is necessary in 
the dress line. A silk waist and a couple of lingerie 
waists will be required for the Norfolk suit. As re- 
gards hats, 'a polo or turban for rough wear and a 
brown hat trimmed with feathers and tulle, with a 
little touch of corn color to harmonize with the 
broadcloth suit, and a large black hat for evening 
wear will complete a very pretty trousseau. Of course 
this list can be added to if you can afford it; if 
not, purchase what you can 

* * * 

ANNETTE.—I have saved $10 to spend on Christmas 
gifts for my father, mother, two sisters and a little brother. 
I want to give them each something nice, and I hope you 
can give me a few suggestions, which | will appreciate. 

For your father I would suggest a house coat of 
black cloth, trimmed with black and white cord trim- 
mings, for $3°50. The same amount will purchase a 
pretty black tulle ruff, with velvet strings, for your 
mother. You might give one of your sisters a pair of 

ilk hose at $1 a pair, and your other sister one of the 
new plaid belts with an attractive buckle. These also 
come at about the same price. 

This leaves $1 for your little brother, who no doubt 
would derive great pleasure from a Brownie camera. 

* * 

EPPINGSON.—Will you let me know as soon as possible 
what material to buy and how to make a dress to wear to 
little school socials for the coming winter? I prefer white. 
Mother wishes me to say that the waist you sent fits her 
perfectly and has been greatly admired. ; 

White pongee will make you a very pretty dress. It 
will require about ten yards fora suit. Have it made 
jumper style over a white batiste guimpe, with the 
skirt defined at the waist line with clusters of small 
tucks. Have the bottom of the skirt made with two 
broad tucks, which gives body to it and the desired 
flare. I am sending samples under separate cover. 

I am pleased that your mother’s waist was so satis- 
factory, and hope that the department will be of service 
to her in the future. 

* 7 * 


BESSIE.—My father has decided to completely refurnish 
my room as my Christmas gift. Kindly give me your ad- 
vice as to decorations and furnishings. My favorite color 
is yellow. 

Select a pale-yellow moiré paper for the wall decora- 
tion with a one-third frieze of yellow roses, poppies or 
chrysanthemum design on a white ground. Finish 
with a plain white molding. For the windows I would 
suggest white swiss curtains with hemstitched ruffles, 
which come at about one dollar a pair. For the floor 















Let Us Send You On Trial This 
Two-Horn 


DUPLEX 


THE IDEAL 


Christmas Gift 


For your family, your parents, your 
friend or for yourself. © Music— 
everyone enjoys. A gift that insures 
many pleasant memories. 


Direct 
from our 
Factory 
to any 
Address 
mo. & 


FREIGHT 
PREPAID 








SAVE ALL 
the DEALER'S 
70% PROFIT 


ORDER EARLY 


Each Horn is 30 inches long with 
az inch bell. 


An Entirely New Principle in 
Phonographs 
sound. 
sound from both sides of both diaphragms. 


harsh, discordant mechanical sounds. 


all metallic sounds. ° 


Size of cabinet, 18 inches 
by 14 by 10 inches high. 





Double Volume of Sound 


HERE is the explanation of the Duplex principle: 
When you hit a tin pan with a stick, which side of the tin 
pan gives forth the noise? Why, both aides, of course. 

If you collect the waves from one side of the vibrating pan, 
you get only half the noise. That’s plain, isn’t it? 

Well, the same thing holds true of the diaphragm of a 
phonograph. 

In every talking machine made heretofore, one-half of the 
sound waves were wasted. You got just one-half the sound 
that the diaphragm made —the rest was lost. 

The Duplex is the first and the only phonograph to collect 
the vibrations and get all the sound from beth sides of the 
diaphragm. 

Because the reproducer or sound box of the Duplex has two 
vibrating diaphragms and two horns (as you see) to amplify the 
sound from both sides of both diaphragms. 

The Duplex, therefore, gives you afl the music produced — 
with any other you lose one-half. 

Compare the volume of sound produced by it with the volume 
of any other—no matter what its price—and hear for yourself. 


Purer, Sweeter Tone 


Bet that is not all, by any means. 

For the Duplex Phonograph not only produces more mu- 
sic—a greater volume—but the tone is clearer, sweeter, purer 
and more nearly like the original than is produced by any other 
mechanical means. 

By using two diaphragms in the Duplex we are able to dis- 
pense entirely with all springs in the reproducer. 

The tension spring used in the old style reproducers to jerk the 
diaphragm back into position each time it vibrates, by its jerking 
pull roughens the fine wave groove in the record, and that 
causes the ———_—. squawking, harsh, metallic sound that 
sets your teeth on edge when you hear the old style phonograph. 

In the Duplex the wave grooves of the record remain perfectly 
smooth—there is nothing to roughen them—and the result is an 
exact reproduction of the original sound. 

Asa special guarantee against the presence of harshness 
resulting from vibration, the points of contact between the 
horns and reproducer are protected by rubber,—an exclusive 
feature of the Duplex Phonograph. 


Direct From Our Factory 


E ask the privilege of proving to you that the Duplex gives 

adoublevolumeof music, of purer, sweeter tone thanany other 
phonograph made. We want to prove it at our expense. We ask 
you to let us send you one at our expense—under an arrange- 
ment mutually satisfactory—for use - pour home one week. 

Invite your neighbors and musical friends to hear it and if 
they do not pronounce it better—in volume and in tone—than the 
best old style phonograph, return it at once at our expense. 
That’s a fair offer, but it isn’t all. 

We save you inthe price exactly $70.15— because we save you all 
the jobbers’, middlemen’sand dealers’ profits. Weare actual man- 
ufacturers—not jobbers—and sell direct to you at factory prices. 

Sold through dealers the Duplex would cost you at least $100— 
and it would bea bargain at that. 


Bought direct from our factory it 
costs you (one profit added) only 
And you get a seven days’ trial e 
in your own home—and are under 
no obligation to keep it if you are 
not satisfied. You ran no risk, for this advertisement could not 


appear in this magazine if we did not carry out our promises. 


Music in Your Home 
THINK what a Duplex Phonograph will mean to you! The 
variety of entertainment you can command at trifling 
expense is practically unlimited. s 

You can enjoy a delightful selection of songs, poems, piano, 
banjo, guitar, or violin music, short stories, anecdotes, or 
dialect pieces, all reproduced by the marvelous two horn 
Duplex with the faultless fidelity of an instantaneous 
photograph. v ; 

You can bring to your family and friends, in all their original 
beauty, the priceless gems of musical art, the classic perform- 
ances of famous artists like Paderewski, D’ Albert, Raoul Pugno, 
and Jan Kubelik. : 

Or, you can listen, entranced, to the magic notes of melody 
fresh from the throat of a Patti, Melba or Calve, and the great 
dramatic tenors, Caruso and Tamagno. a 

And best of all, you can hear once more, the voice of dear old 
Joe Jefferson as, with matchless pathos he delivers the lines of 
Rip Van Winkle so familiar to a former generation. 

With every Duplex we send free six 7 inch 
or three 10 inch records, 


—Two vibrating diaphragms to reproduce the 
—Two horns to amplify and multiply all the 
—No tension spring and no swing arm to cause 
—Consequently, the Duplex produces a sweeter 


tone and greater volume of music than any 
other phonograph and is absolutely free from 
































Write today for catalog and full particulars of our FREE trial offer, You will never regret it. Please address 


The Duplex Phonograph Co., '*! Fatterson Kalamazoo, Miche 
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LIPPINCOTT?’S 1007 


A Rich Program SPECIAL FREE OFFER 


Send us $2.50 for a year of Lippincott’s, add 50 
LIPPINCOTT’S FOR 1907 


cents for shipping—$3.00 in all—and we will ship 

these four volumes of King’s stories, boxed and 
12 COMPLETE NOVELS 
ONE IN EACH ISSUE 


prepaid, anywhere in the U.S. Each bookis 5x8in., 
24 CLEVER PAPERS ON 














handsomely bound in durable cloth, and worth 
TIMELY SUBJECTS 


$1.00 a volume. 
ARMY LIFE ROMANCES 
5 0 POEMS OF QUALITY 
AND STRONG APPEAL 


‘«Captain’’ King’s captivating stories have charmed 
countless thousands. He is the prince of army 
75 SHORT STORIES BY 
BRILLIANT WRITERS 


romancers. To-day his books are read by multi- 
tudes. Action and character drawing, love and 
200 PAGES OF NEW 
AMERICAN HUMOR 


intrigue, heroism and patriotism—all lead his readers 
200 MORE PAGES ** A Soldier’s Secret” “An Army Portia” “Captain 


Close’’ ‘‘Sergeant Croesus’’ ‘‘Two Soldiers” 
*“*Dunraven Ranch” ‘An Initial Experience,”’ etc. 


BOUND IN FOUR HANDSOME CLOTH VOLUMES— 
printed from clear, readable type, on fine book paper. 


Address 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, East Washington Square, Philadelphia 
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If your answer to this question is “ yes,” we can help you. Our plan has already en- 
Do You Want to abled hundreds who are willing to do a little work for us to realize their ambition for 
an education. Your failure to secure a college training will compel you to go through 


life burdened with rful handi , sod t let thi tunit . Writ 
Go to College P srsytorlssmsion mycring cede of ses" ay schon 
SUCCESS BUREAU OF EDUCATION, University Building, Washington Square, New York City 


with intense fascination through every page. These 
ADDED FOR 1907 


novels are worth reading and worth owning. t 
KING’S BEST NOVELS 
SOLID PAGES 
2000 OF DELIGHT 
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| The Only 
Line of 

| High Grade | 
/ Tools | 
' Under One 


4 — —“~ et 
i == = — 


| i Tr ademar kk Almost every day some sort of a tool 


could be used to advantage around 

the house, and oftentimes it is absolutely 

necessary to have tools at once, to make repairs, 

The best way to buy them and the most 
convenient way to keep them is in a cabinet. 


EEN KUTTER 


TOOL CABINETS 


are the only ones made containing a complete set of high grade tools under 
one name and trademark. Every tool isa KEEN KUTTER, which means 
it is the highest grade and fully guaranteed. No cheap tools. 

Ask us to send you handsomely illustrated Catalog showing our complete 
line of KEEN KUTTER Cabinets ; then select the cabinet containing the 
assortment of tools you want and your dealer will supply you. If not, 
write us and give us your dealer’s name. 

This booklet contains cabinets from $8.50 to $50.00, according to 
assortment of tools.. 4A postal will bring it. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 
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WETRUST The PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 
FURNITURE AND HOUSEHOLD COODS 


ON OUR OPEN ACCOUNT CREDIT PLAN Amsrcxr, Greatert, Furniture 

! M J House will outfit any home in any part of 

\merica—or sell any single piece of furniture or household goods desired to any one anywhere, on the 

easiest open account credit plan ever designed. No one is barred from this proposition. We guarantee 

to save youfrom 25 to 45 per cent, with freight charges added, on the lowest prices of your local 
dealer or the dealer in your nearest large city. és si 

SEND US A POSTAL CARD for our free and richly illustrated catalogs of furniture, carpets, 

- i y rugs, stoves, ranges, etc. and learn of our great resources, re- 

markable prices and terms of —_ givers Hiuateation in these books guaranteed an exact reproduction 

of the goods, 


OPEN A MONTHLY CREDIT ACCOUNT BY MAIL 


ter you have examined these catalogs, and we will serve you as 
promptly on the same easy terms and same low prices as we serve our 
thousands of Chicago customers. 


WE GUARANTEE FACTORY PRICES b<3"*.,..75,.08" 


; : and control the out- 
put of twenty great furniture factories and stove foundries, and have 


under contract for an indefinite period the greater part of the output of 
twenty more. Competition with us is, therefore, impossible. We give 

credit unreservedly to all parts of America, and 
furnish qa guarantee that is as reliable as a government 
bond. We ae undersell all concerns 
:ncluding the general mail order houses, and we let you 
pay tor your furniture while using it. 

Terms fixed to suit your salary or means. Our 
plan doesn’t disturb your savings account or living expenses 
and makes allowance for illness or accident. Every 
article we sell positively guaranteed; 7¢/ not 
Precisely as represented your money will be instantly re- 
turned without the cost of a penny to you. Write to us. 
It means money saved in every case. 


SEND A POSTAL CARD wisi. ree. tat: 





























includes furniture, carpets, rugs, lace curtains, portiere: 
PRIC E oilcloths, sewing machines, crockery and lamps. Catalog np? 
as! 45 includes stoves, ranges, heaters and base burners. Say whether 
e you wish one or both and you will receive them by return 
Terms, 75c Cash; 50c monthly, «mail FREE. 


And while youare 
As an example of the wonderful values and our about it invodiaide 


°o 

Easy Open Account Credit Terms shown in our cata- Spi g ui; 

log, we offer this high grade handsome Morris Chair pres wid — 

whic h is constructed of Solid Oak thoroughly season- house or. acquain- 

ed, finished golden, beautifully carved and polished tance in Chicago 

and upholstered in our guaranteed Fabricord Leeaher and then you will 

with adjustable back, hand carved front, broad arms open a charge ac- 

and massive claw feet exactly as illustrated in ever count with this 780 South Sangamon Street 

detail for oF <5. on terms of 75 cash and house and keep it 

®0c monthly. We will ship it to you promptly on CAGO. 
approval on receipt of 75c first cash iLook J sibeicanib<Mdieuninnl CHI ° ILL. 














Do You Want a Better Education? 


WE offer a complete course in any school or college to ambitious young men or women who will 
do a little work for us. We furnish complete instructions and working plans which assure 
success to anyone of average intelligence and energy. The work may be done in spare time. For 


particulars address ROBERT J. SHERLOCK, Room 803, University Building, New York City. 

















SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


covering buy a cotton Wilton rug in two-tone green 
effect, which will make a pleasing contrast to the wall 
decoration. Brass bedsteads with one and a third 
inch posts come as low as $18. A bird’s-eye maple 
bureau, dressing table, and desk would complete a very 
attractive room. 

* * * 


MARY R,—My mother always remembers me so beau- 
tifully at Christmas, that I am very anxious to give her 
something that will particularly appeal to her. She is an 
invalid and spends a great deal of time in her room, and 
has so many things that it is hard to find anything new. 
Could you help me purchase something pretty ? 

I can think of nothing daintier than a pretty blanket, 
say in pale blue, with white daffodil design. It is very 
inexpensive, only $2.75, but has the appearance of « 
fine French blanket which would cost from $15 to $20. 
These can also be had in various other colorings. 


a * * 


Mrs. B. C. R.—My sister has just’ furnished her new 
home, and has asked me to give her some pretty finge: 
bowls as a Christmas gift. What price will I have to give 
for something odd but not too expensive ? 

Why don’t you select Bohemian glass finger bow! 
with a little strawberry design, which come about a 
dollar fifty apiece? If you want something less ex- 
pensive, Turkish brass finger bowls in Egyptian 
designs are odd and in good taste. They cost onl; 
fifty cents apiece. 

* * * 

EcoNnoMy.—Can I get towels as reasonable as twenty 
five cents apiece that are pure linen, hemstitched, and 
good size ? 

I cansend to you, on approval, if you desire me to cd 
so, towels of exceptional value for twenty-five cent: 
apiece, that are pure linen, hemstitched, of good siz: 
and have an initial woven in the border. 


* * * 


Business WoMAN.—If earning $18 a week, there i 
no reason why you should not have a very pretty win 
ter outfit, unless you are paying too large a percentags 
for board, or have others depending on you. I am as 
suming that such is not the case, and I feel sure that 
the following list of wearing apparel should not over 
burden your purse. 

Purchase an attractive tailor suit of tweed in any 
subdued color, kilted skirt and three-quarter coat; with 
this a plaid silk shirt-waist in neutral tints and 
pretty turban hat of black velvet and plaid braid effec: 
should be worn. Furs would be a great addition t: 
your comfort and appearance if you possess a set; i 
not I should purchase a scarf and muff of Persia: 
paw, which comes at about $15. This would complet: 
a very nice business costume. 

For church and evening wear a long black broadclot! 
coat, simple in design, but cut on good lines, can be 
purchased at this season quite reasonably. With thi 
wear a soft gray felt hat trimmed with tulle and crush 
roses. ‘This could be trimmed at home if one ha 
ability in that line. A gray broadcloth skirt and gray 
chiffon waist, trimmed with lace medallions to match, 
and a handsome girdle could be worn with a black 
coat, but, if you attend many social functions, you may 
require a light voile gown, which at the end of the 
season, if soiled, can be dyed, and will make a pretty 
spring costume. I will infer that you have something 
from last year for rainy days; if not indulge in a rai: 
coat, and save your gray tweed suit. 

* * * 

Miss B.—Hats are very large and very small, the 
toque and turban being almost universally in vogu 
for tailor costumes. Many plaid effects are shown in 
these models. ‘The large hats are soft in effect, and 
although exaggerated to a certain degree, it is a sof 
exaggeration. Flowers, fruits, and feathers are used in 
great profusion. Many of the colorings are a harmo 
nious blending of the pastel shades. 

In America more than any other country, women 
dress according to what is considered the latest fash 
ion, rather than what suits their personality or com- 
fort, but in regard to shirt-waists, they have remaine: 
like adamant when it has been suggested that th 
be relegated to the domain of business life. Thi 
winter the lingerie and silk waists in colors to hat 
monize with the gown are unusually fascinating, an 
give promise of being, if possible, more popular tha 
ever before. 

* * * 


Mrs. J.—There is practically no difference betwee 
many of the tailor suits of this and last year, « 
regards the general effect or shape. Of course ne\ 
models have been introduced, and tight-fitting coa! 
are in high favor, as is also a modified pony coa 
but as far as the general styles of last year are co! 
cerned, they are still popular. 

There was quite a little prophesying that lon 
sleeves and long sleeves only would prevail this wi! 
ter, thereby stamping a short-sleeved jacket as la: 
year’s model; but short sleeves are still shown 1 
the best costumes, although many models have th 
long-sleeved effect. So no compunction need be fel! 
about wearing last season’s costume, as Dam 
Fashion has been unusually kind this year. 




















- Home 
+ Comfort 


Do you know what comfort there is in a 
PERFECTION Oil Heater? Do you know that without 
any fuss or bother you can quickly warm a cold room, a chilly 
hallway, heat water, and do many other things with the 
PERFECTION Oil Heater that are impracticable with a gas 
heater, coal or wood stove? 


There may be some particular room that you cannot heat 
with ordinary methods; the furnace heat may not reach all the 
rooms ; you cannot carry a stove about. All these difficulties 
are easily overcome with the PERFECTION Oil Heater. 

Light it, turn the wick up as high as it will go without 
forcing. To extinguish it turn it as low as you can, there is 
no danger. It can be easily carried around from room to room. 
Now in a bedroom, then in a hall, heating a living room,—any- 
where from basement to attic it imparts warmth and coziness 
as no other oil heater will. The 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 






















gives intense heat and is as easy to operate asalamp. It can- 
not smoke because the smokeless device prevents turning the 
wick too high. The oil fount and the wick carrier are made of 
brass throughout,—which insures durability. The fount is 
beautifully embossed, holds four quarts of oil and burns nine 
hours. Made in two finishes,—nickel and japan. An ornament 
to any room. For general excellence the PERFECTION Oil 
Heater cannot be equalled. Every heater warranted. If you 
cannot get heater or information from your dealer, write to 
our nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


The R. LAMP can be used in any room and is the safest 
aA Oo and best lamp for all-round household use. It is 

equipped with the latest improved burner,—gives a 

bright light at small cost. Absolutely safe. All parts 

easily cleaned. Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. Suitable for library, 


dining-room, parlor or bedroom. Every lamp warranted. If you cannot get 
the Rayo lamp from your dealer, write to nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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About the Contents 


| 5 magnificent library contains about 2,000 

s of text, clearly and beautifully printed 

vy paper. Within its covers are found 

sixty stories, representing the best work of 

ty of the great American writers, (see list 

hese stories are veritable gems of liter- 

Every story is complete in itself,—not 

itary, as in many so-called “ libraries.” 

n literature of the present day is really the 

s well as the highest priced, produced in 

ld, simply because American authors are 

g pure, terse, vigorous English, and develop 

its with skill and power without undue 

It is the cream of these stories only 

s gone into the ‘‘ Library of American 

und the list of authors given above will 

w enormously valuable is such a library in 

where the mothers wish their children early 

»rrect taste in literary matters. It is not 

ich to say that, in variety of style, in richness 

terest, andin real value in the home, this set 

ks is absolutely unequaled, and we strongly 
irgently recommend it to our readers. 











u HE SUCCESS COMPANY, Washington Square, New York City 


readers as the representative work of the best American writers. 


Our Great Fiction Library Offer 


AVS OUR readers well know, we have always been strong advocates of good literature and the purchase of good 


literature in the home. Public libraries are excellent institutions in their way, but you can’t get half the 


beautiful set of ten volumes, which we have named the 


Library of American Fiction 


10 Volumes—Richly Bound—1l6mo,—Nearly 2,000 Pages 











Special Introductory 
Offer 


Library of 


° —? Our Price 
American Fiction, only 
10 VOLUMES i, 0 5 
Express Paid by ‘‘ Success” = 
for both. 


SUCCESS, one year 








cal enjoyment out of a book unless you own it yourself and learn to love every dog-eared page of it for some bright 
vision it has given you of a world outside your own. 

[t is with peculiar satisfaction, therefore, that we announce OUR GREAT FICTION LIBRARY OFFER 
for the coming season, and most strongly advise its acceptance by every single one of our readers. We have brought 
wether into one “ Library” a collection of stories which we can absolutely recommend to Success MaAGazIne 


In doing this we have purchased, from leading 
publishers and owners of special copyrighted stories, the right of compiling and manufacturing this exquisitely 


AUTHORS 


REBECCA HARDING Davis 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 
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About the Bookmaking 


*ROM a bookmaking standpoint the “ Library 
of American Fiction” is most beautiful. The 
type is large, and the books are exquisitely printed 
on a fine quality of toned paper, especially chosen 
for this work. Each volume is strongly and richly 
bound insilver-gray watered cloth, which has the 
appearance of fine silk. In all respects the set 
is a model of elegant workmanship. The ten 
volumes will be carefully packed for shipment 
in a neat box. 


Our extraordinary “ Special Introductory Offer” 
is made solely for the purpose of placing a few 
sets in every city or town where it will advertise 
itself and bring more orders. Our own subscribers 
and readers will have the exclusive benefit of our 
low introductory prices. 


The offer is good for a limited time only, and 
will be withdrawn as soon as the first (small) edi- 
tion is exhausted. Prices to the general public 
will then be advanced, but until we give notice 
to this effect our readers and their friends may take 
advantage of the ‘Special Introductory Offer.” 
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MAKE MONEY 
In Real Estate 


If you have $10, $100, $1,000 or $10,000 to in- 
vest—or if you can save $5 or more a month, we want 
you to send for our new free booklet, which tells all 
about the safest and most profitable investment in the 
world—good real estate. This booklet is called 


“Dollars in Dirt” 


and it deals with the science of real estate investment. 

It explains why real estate grows in value, how to 
choose real estate, how fortunes have been made, when 
and where to buy, how to foresee a city’s growth, how 
long to hold property, etc., and gives a brief review of 
the wonderful conditions that exist in New York City 
to-day, where $335,000,000 is being spent to increase 
realty values in the suburbs. 

The book is not an advertisement of any particu- 
lar investment but is just the condensed experience and 
opinions of some of the leading real estate experts of 
the country. 

If you want your money invested in something 
substantial, where you won’t have to worry about its 
safety—where no touch of “ Wild Cat” methods or 
“Frenzied Finance” will be upon it—yet where it will 
earn a good rate of interest, write for this book to-day, 

Along with it we will send particulars of the best 
real estate investment we ever offered our clients—an 
investment where every dollar will be absolutely safe 
and where the investment should increase in value from 
50 to 100 per cent. yearly for a long term of years to 
come. 

We want to show you how you can make money 
on small investments, just as 6,000 clients of ours are 
doing now. 

These clients are scattered all over the country. 
Some of them may be in your own town. We can 
refer you to any of them and to National Banks in 
New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. 

If you are in the least interested in safe and profit- 
able investment, send to-day for “Dollars in Dirt.” 
Your name and address on a postal card will do. Ad- 
dress either office. 


W. M. OSTRANDER inc.) 


Suite 391, North American Bldg., Philadelphia. 
Suite 391, 25 West 42d St., New York City. 
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The Victor is the only instrument that actually 
reproduces—not “imitates”—the human voice with all 
iS Original sweetness, clearness, and individual quality. 


“Why, that is the singer herself!” people exclaim on hearing the Victor for 
| the first time. “That is Eames! That is Sembrich! That is Caruso! I never heard 
Sanmything like that before. That is no machine. It is the real thing!!” 
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Yet this wonderful Victor—which includes the music of all other instrur | 
ments and of the world’s greatest voices—costs only $100 for this most beau- 
tiiul and elaborate style; and other Victors range from $10 to $60. 


Can you afford to do without this ideal 
enjoyment in your home? 
Victor distributors sell Victors on the easy payment 


plan. Or for full information about the various styles, with 
instalment information, fill out the attached coupon. 
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VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO., Camden, N. J.,U.S.A 


; ; i “Hic Master's Velee” 
Berliner Gramophone Co of Montreal Canadian Distributors On ee eres as 
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THE CHARLES SCHWEINLER PRESS NEW YORK 























